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FOREWORD 



Anong the Symposium's objectives was the bringing together of 
librcry and information experts to exchange knowledge, ideas and 
experiences in the importance of and necessity for standards of 
bibliographic controls Another objective was that of allowing the 
particip?.nt3 to acquire knowledge of advanced information technology. 
These proceedings are an attempt to capture the realization of these 
objoctivcS' 

Vc is our hope that these proceedings will serve as an effective 
tool vfliicli promotes closer cooperation among library and information 
experts in the future and which serves to eliminate the current 
proble/hs incurred in the library sciences. 

It is an honor and pleasure for us to present these proceedings 
to thoso who are concerned with the advancement of library services. 
He would like to express our most heartfelt gratitude to the 
International Federation of Library Association and Institutions, the 
United ilations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the 
Thai Library Association, Mr; Chow Chowkwar.yun and all of the speakers, 
participants who made the splposium a successful one. 

Tomchai Suvarnadat 
Chairman of the Organizing Committee 

I 
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OPENING CEREMONY i^ESSAGES 
Report Dy the Rector of Thainniasat University 
Professor Krirkkiat Pnipatseritham 
September 5. 1989 



Your ExcGllcncy, Distinguished Participants, Ladies and Gentlemen s 

On beha}f of Thamraasat University, the Organizing Committee and 
distinguished participants, I wish to express our sincere thanks to you 
for giving; us the honor to preside over tho opening ceremony of "the 
International Symposium on Information Technology: Standards for 
Bibliographic Control" today. I would like to state briefly th*- 
background of this symposium. 

Nowadays, the development of information technology gives us a 
great deal of concern. The fast continuing growth of the information 
in all disciplines makes it impossible for anyone to keep up with all 
recorded knowledge. Information service professionals are cognizant 
of this matter and are trying to seek methods to collect, organize and 
store information systematically so that it can be accessed speedily 
and easily whenever it is required. One approach that needs to be done 
is to record lists of documents and use them as a tool to locate 
appropriaU- information and deliver it to users in response to their 
information requests. 

These lists of documents are bibliographies which are found in many 
forms such as the catalogue card, bibliographic database, printed books, 
etc, have many format variations which cause many problems. This is one 
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of many roosons why concerned persons in information should under-takc 
to undorsoand the c-xisting problems and sake every effort to solve them. 

Within this context, Thojnn?sat University ha.-s organized the Inter- 
national Synposium on Information Technology. Standards for Biblio- 
graphic ConL^rol with the following main objeclives; 

I. To brine together library and information expercs from 
foreign co.irtries to exchange knowledsO; ideas, and oxporionces with 
Thai participants. 

?. To urge the concerned persons in the library and information 
comnunity co be aware of the importance and necessity for standards of 
bibliographv; control 

To allow the participants to acquire knowledge of advanced 
infor^iatio'^ technology. 



The rjoiiidulc of technical conference will cover the next three days 
begmnin': "i.h the keynote speech by Mr, Winston Robert, resource person 
fr-CT. IFLA on the topic "Reflections on International Bibliographic 
Standard?.. After that, reports, followed by comments and discuslons, 
will be pr:;?;ented by participants from many countries. 

In chis synpos-ium, there are 15 distinguished speakers and 
par'cicip-r) '; from Asia, Europe and America. The Symposium would be 
impossibi . 'ithout the financial support from the Ministry of 
Univorsi'Y v'fairs, our corporate and personal donors, and technical 
assistant frcn TFLA, UNESCO, University Libraries, Library Schools 
and the M-.v.ional Libraries in various countries. 

VI 
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It is anticipated that : 

1 , Persons concerned in information services will have good 
opportunity to exchange their views and cooperate in implementing r.ew 
techniques ;n providing effective services for the users; 

2. The participants will learn from each other's point of 
view and c-st':blish relationships to organize closer cooperation in the 
future; 

3 The activities so managed will ensure mutual understanding 
and elimination of all problems involvcde 

NOW; nt this auspicious moment^ may I invite Your Excellency 
Tavich Klinpratoom, chc Minister of University Affairs, to honor this 
assembly by delivering your address opening the International Symposium 
on Informr.tion Technology ^ Standards for Bibliographic Control. 

ThaDk you very much. 
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OPENING ADDRESS 

tne Ministry of University kff'jirr. 
A.L, Ar. Favicn Klmpratooni 
ScPtoinDer 3. ]^6-J 

Mr ?y clov , Distingishcd P=irticip3nts, Honorable Guests, Ladies and 

i" foci greatly honoured and priviledged to be presiding over th<^ 
opciMi^ ceremony of the International Symposum on Information 
Technology ^ Standards for Bibliographic Control. 

I think that there is a greit need for those who are in the 
fields «*f Library and information Sciences to meet in an international 
scbLi ic, such as this one because v/e arc in the age of global progress 
in sclonce md .echnology. This progress is essential in the develop- 
ncnb c" :iconomic and social conditions- Hov/cver, it also causes an 
ovv-r ^h^AiTiing growth of information which comes in many forms, 
LibrVinos and Infornat io»-! Centers are bringing in new technologies, 
v-spccl^liy computers, to help in the collection^ management and sharing 
or liuornntiOHo Ar, a result ^ libraries and information centers need 
lo c opcr-Hlc and (.establish universally accepted standards to record 
and xhange their resources with efficiency and ease* 

H':re in Thailand^ the Ministry of University Affairs has fully 
roaii' d rhe importance of such bibliographic standards. In 1986 
wc sot Guidelines for record structures for Monographs, Serials, and 
Non -Printed Materials, using the International Standard Organization 

IX 
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ISO -2700- 1 98 1 (E) and The MARC formats. 

•i'^odiess to sny, this g-ithoring of library and inforination 
profoonionals today, -ilroady suggests the participants good will 
and dvVcormin?ition to discuss find oxchango views, C:xpe:^iences and 
problows. I sincerely hope that the outcome of this symposium 
will b-.'lng everyone another step closer to the universal standards 
for bibliographic control which will gr-atly benefit information 
users -^]1 over the world. On behalf of the Ministry of University 
Aff.-^irs T wish you all every success and a pleasant time. 

Yhor-efore;, at this auspicious moment, I have the honour to 
dccloi-e the International Symposium on Information Technology • 
Standards for Bibliographic Control open. 



WELCOMING ADDRESS 

By the Director of fnamniasat Univcrolty Libraries 
Associate Professor Tsmchai Suvarnadai. 
September 5. 1989 

Your Excellency, Distinguished Participants, Honourable Guests, Ladies 
and Gentlemen ? 

It IS a groat honour for mc to be here to welcome you to the 
Internationdl Symposiun on Information Technology : Standards for 
Bibliographic Control. I strongly believe that there is a need for the 
profession lis in the fields of library and information science to get 
together to discuss the common problems pertaining to the area of 
bibliographTc control, to formulate some common standards or make 
recommendations for the improvements of the existing ones. Needless to 
say, the gathering of the participants and speakers at this moment 
already sug^v-sts another step toward better understanding and cooperation 
among the loading institutions in our fields^ 

In tho face of our rapidly changing and growing world, the need for 
co-operation among information dispensers has never been greater. Wo must 
keep pace wich the growth of information in order to make the world smaller 
and more .accessible to our clients. In sharing our resources, we are 
helping each other to fulfill our professional purposes. 

Wo havL at present, honoured speakers and participants from many 
nations c T!)c West has come to meet the East^ Together we shall reach 
towards thv. ,Q;oals \7hich bring us here today. 
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As chairman of the organizing Committee, I would like to thank you 
all for mr-king this event possible. I wish you a very pleasant and 
profitable time. Foi those who have come from abroad, I hope you will 
enjoy your visit to Bangkok and take home a thousand smiles, 

Than'.f you very much 
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REFIECTIONS ON INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOQRAPKIC STANDARDS 



IFLA UBCIM Programme, British Library, London, U.K. 



Thero are now question marks over many bibliographic 
standards developed over the past 20 years, and 
librarians should consider how standards might evolve ♦ A 
brief overview is given of the aims *of Universal 
Bibliographic Control (UBC), and then of some assumptions 
common to much standardisation work of recent years 
inspired by the concept of UBC. Current economic and 
technological developments influencing library sttindards 
are discussed, and their relevance to both industrialised 
and developing countries Technical developments include 
retrospective conversion, OPACs and CD-ROMa. 

It is considered that the technological gap between 
North and South is growing, and possible ways to overcome 
this are discussed. These include the strengthening of 
national information policies, professional training and 
automation on an appropriate scale. 

Suggestions are made as to how the various producers 
of bibliographic standards should react. Possibilities 
for specific projects in the area of bibliographic 
control are listed, and suggestions made for closer 
cooperation among national and regional associations of 
information professionals. New developments in 
bibliographic control can also help the less developed 
countries to gain access, through their own libraries, to 
elements of their own cultural heritage contained in 
libraries abroad. IFLA is In a position to help maintain 
and develop technical standards , and to mediate between 
professional information workers from different cultures. 




Absi;ract 
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REFLECTIONS ON INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIC STANDARDS 



IFLA UBCIM Programme, British Library, London, U.K» 



i • Introduction 

The title of this paper can be interpreted in two 
ways - I hope to give you not only my personal 
reflections, which are necessarily subjective, but also 
to indicate some of the ways in which I consider that the 
technological and economic environment reflects on the 
standards we have developed and affects the ways in which 
these are put to practical use. 

the concept of a "standard" in the field of 
information work (both in librarianship and in 
infarmation science)} is somewhat ambiguous. It is clear 
that, for one group of professional information workers, 
the term "standard*' covers codes of cataloguing rules, 
classification schemes and various other documents 
containing recommendations for good library practice, all 
of which are subject to varying interpretation; whereas 
for another group of professionals, standards are 
extremely precise technical specifications for 
communication between softwai*e and machines in an 
automated information processing environment. (Some 
people, in fact, call these categories "soft" and "hard" 
standards ) • 
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In particular, from the point of view of promoting 
international bibliographic control , "bibliographic 
sitandards" are those documents disseminated across 
national (and sometime? even cultural) borders, which 
define the working practices agreed on after 
international discussion aimed at systematising end 
improving both the creation of bibliographic information 
by national and other agencies and the distribution of 
this information* 

At its simplest, bibliographic control can be 
defined as a system for recording and describing library 
materials in a catalogue or database which facilitates 
access to these materials in a library or documentation 
centre. (Bibliographic control .should he distinguished 
from the much broader concept of "universal bibliographic 
control" (UBC) which I will discuss later. ) Bibliographic 
control implies the use of agreed standards and 
procedures. It is not a philosophy nor an end in itself. 
When applied at national or international level, it is a 
practical idea with profound economic and social 
implications, in that it allows us to avoid duplication 
of human effort and the waste of scarce resources. In the 
long term, it contributes to cultural and economic 
development by making scientific information rapidly and 
efficiently available. 

There are now many questions being asked about 
bibliographic standards developed in the industrialised 
countries over the last 20 years. Questions arise not 
only from professional experience in the actual operation 
of these standards (experience which normally leads to 
their amendment and refinement) but also from the 
changing environment in which libraries world-wide are 
having to operate, I am referring to changes in levels of 
literacy, the extension of educational opportunit if*s , the 
increasing power of the publishing and communications 
industry, and the increasing sophistication of the 
software and hardware available to libraries and 
information centres. All of these are of course factors 
in the drive for greater cost-effectiveness and higher 
productivity , which is leading some 1 ibraries to question 
the standards which have been so painstakingly developed. 
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In this paper, I will be concerned to discuss these 
matters largely from the point of view of IFLA (the 
International Fedt«ration of Library Associations and 
Institutions), I in\end first of all to pick out some of 
the themes and assumptions underlying recent efforts to 
develop standards for libraries and the concept of 
Universal F ibl iographic Control (UBC), promoted by IFLA. 
I will consider what questions we shou be asking about 
the aims of standardisation work and its role in the 
international flow of information. I will discuss some of 
the current trends changing the way in which standards 
are applied in libraries and documentation centres and 
also changing the way in which these standards are 
perceived (by staff and - more importantly? - by useris). 
I will suggest hew producers of bibliographic standards 
might react. Finally, I will consider how professional 
information workers in industrialised and developing 
countries might better collaborate, and suggest how 
professional associations (including IFLA) could play a 
greater role in bringing them together. 



2. The current scene, 

2.1 The development of current library standards. 

Since the middle years of this century, the output 
of publications in the developed countries has reached 
proportions so enormous as to put great strain on the 
capaci.ty of national bibliographic agencies (and indeed 
all academic and t<ublic libraries) to acquire , ' catalc . le 
And make them available to their customers. (Indeed, this 
is now leading some national libraries seriously to 
question the need for them to retain all the national 
imprint.) Similarly, the tremendous growth in scientific 
journal publishin has inflated the databases of the 
major abstracting and indexing services. Over the same 
period, from the late 1950s, computers came more and more 
into use in buii^ness, industry, public administration and 
higher education. It was natural that the 1960s and 
19708 should have witnessed the growing application of 
this computing power to the various stages of technical 
processing in libraries, and to the provision and 
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exchange of machine-readable records by libraries and by 
secondary services . 

At the same time, there was a movement within the 
library profession towards rationalisation of the 
catalo-^uing standards underpinning bibliographic work* A 
major manifestation of this was the International 
Conference on Cataloguing Principles (ICCP), held in 
Paris in 1961. This conference agreed on a statemv^nt of 
principles for the choice and form of headings in library 
catalogues, which have subsequently had a great influence 
on the development of the major Western cataloguing 
codes. These principles placed great emphasis on the 
concept of the main entry for each document (with 
appropriate added entries and references), the choice of 
personal or corporate headings for entries, and the use 
of uniform headings for consistency. 

The second landmark in the 1960s was the 
International Meeting of Cataloguing Experts (IMCE) in 
Copenhagen in 1969. The IMCE resolved that: 

"Efforts should be directed towards c -jeating a 
system for the international exchange of 
information by which the standard bibliographical 
description of each publication would be 
established and distributed by a national agency in 
the country f origin of the publication. The means 
of distribution in such a system would be through 
the medium of cards or machine-^readable records. 
The effectiveness of the system will be dependent 
upon the maximum standardization of the form and 
content of the bibliographical description* 



In the early 1970s, IFLA's Committee on Cataloguing 
established (in the British Library in London) an office 
which later became the International Programjne for 
Universal Bibliographic Control. 

2*2 The aims of IFLA in promoting UBC. 

When the concept of Universal Bibliographic Control 
(UBC) was formulated in the early 1970s, its aims were 
defined as being: 
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".*.the promotion of a world-wide system for the 
control and exchange of bibliographic information* 
Ti»e purpose of the system is to make universally and 
promptly available, in a form which is 
internationally acceptable, basic bibliographic data 
on all publications issued in all countries. 
The concept of UBC presupposes the creation of a 
network made up of component national parts, each of 
which covers a wide range of publishing and library 
activities, all integrated at the international 
level to form the total stem. "2 

Several years later, after the IFLA International 
Programme for UBC had had some success in promoting this 
concept, the aims of UBC were re-stated as follows: 

"The current programme of UBC differs from the 
earlier ideas of centralised world control in that 
the "Universal" in the title has been seen as a 
progressive development through the strengthening of 
national bibliographic control and t.he development 
and use of international standards and other 
normative tools. The Programme is essentially 
practical y with one aim - to prevent duplication of 
efforts in cataloguing and bibliographic recording, 
and is based on two simple convictions: 

- that each country is best qualified to identify 
and record the publications of Lis own authors; and 

- that all countries are willing, in recording their 
national publications, to follow international 
bibliographic standards . "^ 

The italics in the above quotations are mi*.v . they 
highlight phrases which reflect a significant change of 
emphasis. In tne climate of opinion of the time, It had 
been considered vital to set up structures, systems and 
networks to take advantage of the development of 
automated information processings and to advance national 
and international policy objectives. Many of the systems 
set up in the 1960s and 1970s are now r^ell --established - 
not to say mature. Examples include the spread of 
standard numbering, the ISDS, or systems such as AGRIS 
and INISi while shared cataloguing systems have 
frequently grown into major bibliographic utilities. 
Similarly, marty of the bibliographic control standards 
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promoted by IFLA, Unesco and major national libraries 
have now become an established part of the mental 
furniture of staff in most types of libraries^ 

More recently, the aims of the UBCIM Programme have 
commonly been defined succinctly as: *'the exchange and 
use of compatible bibliographic records amongst libraries 
in general and national bibliographic agencies in 
particular;'* and "to create, maintain and promote the use 
of standards for the exchange of bibliographic data in 
machine-readable form. '* 

Over the years, the aims of the Programme have 
become steadily less globally ambitious, one could almost 
say more prosaic; but I believe that the Programme has 
become more realistic. There has been no attempt to 
impose standardisation, but rather to coordinate the 
work of many groups within IFLA for the development of 
texts reflecting international agreement on best 
practices in certain areas of librarianship. These texts 
have become de facto standards by virtue of their self- 
evident value in the attainment of the economic and 
cultural objectives of UBC. 

Since 1987 , when the UBC and International MARC 
Programmes were merged to form the present UBCIM 
Programme , IFLA ' s work in standardisation has been even 
more tightly focussed. It is now in a transitional phase 
while discussions are under way to determine new 
priorities and new areas of work- 

2*3 IFLA' 3 activities in pursuit of bibliographic 
standardisation* 

The IFLA International Programme for UBC 
concentrated on four major areas of work: 

- the development of the International Standard 
Bibliographic Description ; 

- the improvement of national bibliographies; 

- the development of international standards for the 
exchange of bibl iographic records in machine -readable 
form; 

- the standardisation of forms of headings for 
bibliographic records * 

^ ^ (7) 
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In these four areas TFLA produced significant 
achievements which led to the effective application 
of standardisation. This work has been pursued in the 
following ways: 

2.3.1 ixxtjexii^aXo.a^l^,SJ.A^ • 

These derived from the above resolution of the 
IMCE. A.H. Chaplin stated that the ISBDs were: 

"designed primarily as an instrument for 
internax^ional coir.municat ion of bibliographical 
information. By specifying the elements which 
should comprise a bibliographical description and by 
prescribing the order in which they should be 
presented and the punctuation by which they should 
be demarcated, it aims at three objectives: to 
make records from different sources 

interchangeable; to facilitate their 

interpretation across language bar-iers; and to 
facilitate the conversion of such records to 
machine-readable form. 

Following the original ISBD for monographs came 
others for. serials, printed music, cartographic 

materials, antiquarian materials (rare books) and 
indeed one for non-book materials ( audiw- visual and 
other material). These documents were not and are not 
intended to form a code of cataloguing rules - indeed, 
this would be impossible, as the ISBDs cover only 
description, not the creation of headings which give 
access to collections - but they are intended to ensure 
that' bibliographic data is presented in the same way 
whatever the language and script in which it may be 
written. Since the early 1980s, a review of the ISBDs 
has been underway, and new editions of each specific text 
are appearing, incorporating additions and amendments 
derived from practical experience. The ISBD was 
incorporated into AACR and other cataloguing codes, and 
underlies the descriptive data in records listed in the 
printed national bibl iographi cb of most countries and in 
the online databases of the larger national 

bibliographic agencies . 

(8) 
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2 • 3 • 2 National t^ibl ;Logri^p^^ ^ 

A major step toward the improvement of nat ional 
bibliographies was the organisation by Unesco of the 
1977 International Congress on National 

Bibliographies, in Paris. On the basis of the 
recommendations of that congress > the IFLA International 
Office for UBC later prepared for Unesco a document 
entitled Guid<>lines for the national bibliographic 
agency and the national bibliography.^ This 

document contained recommendations on how the records of 
the national bibliography should be prepared, what should 
be included in it, and what should be the primary and 
secondary function^; of the national bibliographic 
agency in preparing it. 

This document began by stating that the concept of 
UBC is based on two convictions: that each country 
is best qualified to identify and record the 
publications of its national authors, and that all 
countries should accept international bibliographic 
standards in making bibliographic records* Effective 
national bibliographic control is the first requirement, 
provided by a national bibliographic agency with the 
backing of a legal deposit law, an adequate 
administrative infrastructure, and responsibility 

for publishing authoritative records in a national 
bibliography. (In some countries today the 

national bibliographic "agency" may in fact be a de 
ffcto network of contracting libraries, but this ds 
not inconsistent with the principles enunciated 
above.) Mention was also made of the need for 
retrospective national bibliographies to give an 

overview of a country ' s cultural development , and 
to provide other information for government planning* 

The national bibliographic agency also has the role, 
according to these Unesco Guidelines f of providing 
access to the national imprint • The definition of 
"national imprint" is in fact problematic now, with the 
spread of multi-national publishing in the industrialised 
countries and the common practice in developing 
countries of including in their national bibliographies 
records of books by their citizens published abroad 
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(perhaps in the form of theses presented at foreign 
universities) and of books about these countries 
published abroad. 

The recommendation was also made that the National 
Bibliographic Agency shculd ensure that standard numbers 
(i.e. ISBNs and TSSNs) were added to national records, 
either by attriluting these numbers itself by agreement 
with publishers and the ISDS, or by encouraging the 
setting up of a separate national ISBN agency and a 
national serials data centre. The NBA should also 
persuade publishers of the value of Cataloguing-^n- 
pubi-. cation both in marketing terms and m terms of 
national bibliographic control. The NBA could also 
become a national component of the various specialised 
international scientific information systems. The 
national bibliographic agency should also maintain 
national authority files for names and subjects. 
Recommendations were also made on the type of data to be 
included in national records, the standardised 

pre.sentation of these records. and the role of the NBA 
in distributing these, records. 

Various studies have shown that much progress has 
been made over the last decade towards achieving these 
aims • ^ 

2.3.3 Sj<flMar.ds_.iQr_JJifi-.ax.QJbAnE£--fil--mcMii£:i^ 

In- 1975 the Conference of Directors of Nationa^ 
Libraries (CDNL) set up a committee to carry out an 
international MARC network study. This study (the Wells 
HeportM eventually defined three essential prerequisites 
for such a network as: effective national bibliographic 
systems, international compatibility (i.e. use of 
bib3io«?raphic and other standards), and adequate 
telecommunications. The work of the International MARC 
Network Committee (IMNC) of the CDNL led to the 
publicatio,. of two particularly significant documents: 
the Intcinatjona] guide to MARC databases and -Twrt^S' 
(which not only listed the available servic-^.s but 
specified the bibliographic standards they aptly!, and 
International transfers of national MARC record.-,'' (which 
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provides guidelines for drawing up service agreements 
between national bibliographic agencies wishing to 
exchange their national records, thus extending the scope 
of standardisation). Nevertheless, a recent review of 
progress since the Wells Report concludes that "while 
much has been accomplished and some areas have been 
overtaken by events or technology, many aspects of the 
international MARC network have never reached full 
fruition. 



The IFLA Working Group on Content Designators 
was established in 1972, and by the end of 1976 
agreement had been reached on UNIMARC, the 
international descriptive format designed zo facilitate 
the exchange of machine-readable records between 
national bibliographic agencies. Two editions of the 
UNIMARC format were published, together with an 

interpretative handbook based on experience with applying 
the format. Further improvement and updating culminated 
in the publication in 1987 of the definitive version of 
the format, the UNIMARC Manual^ ^ . Work on the 
development of the UNIMARC Format for Authorities 
is now nearly completed, 

2.3-4 aijmdiu:.dia^jUjstiL^^ 

Many lists uf uniform headings (for names of 
persons, corporate bodies, states) ^nd general works on 
authority control were published in the early days of 
the IFLA International Programme for UBC * These have 
all been described and commented on by numerous 
writers. I will simply recaJ 1 a few here: Eva Veronals 
important work on corporate headings^ 2 which later 
led to ^the UBC publication Form and structure of 
corporate beadings^^ ; and the study on Names of persons: 
national usagas for entry in catalogues and its later 
Supplement.^ Two other significant publications were 
lists of uniform headings for legislative and 

ministerial bodies in European countries^ ^ ^^^^ African 
countriesJ^ In recent years, however, the production of 
such authority lists, and the updating of the early ones, 
has lapsed for various reasons . It was originally 
planned to produce a wider range of publications to 
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balance the heaviiy Western orientation of these 
publications, but few results were seen. 

2.4 Progress with UBC. 

Thus, during the raid-1970s, IFLA promoted the 
concept of UBC> which was adopted by Unesco as a major 
policy objective in 1S74. UBC was defined as "a world 
wide system for the control and exchange of bibliographic 
information" - it rested on the assumption that each 
country would implement national bibliographic control, 
i.e. by making the deposit of publications a legal 
requirement and setting up a national bibliographic 
agency to create, publish and distribute records for its 
national publications. At the international level, UBC 
would be achieved by the exchange of such national 
records between national bibliographic agencies. It was 
also stressed that the raj son a*etre of UBC was to make 
library collections accessible - 

One aiiii of UBC was to improve the economics of 
library work by urging the acceptance of each NBA as the 
sole authoritative source of records of its own national 
imprint - i.e. full records should only need to be 
created once, and could then be re-iised as necessary by 
other libraries around the world. 

The fundamenta) aim of UBC was to bring cultural 
benefits to the international community. The whole thrust 
of IFLA's standardisation activities, now carried on bv 
the UBCIM Programme, has been outward. National libraries 
have been encouraged not only to upgrade their own work 
but to engage in communi cation wi th others . It was 
always^ recognised that greater access to bibl i ©graphic 
records was of littJe benefit (other than to 
bibliographers) unless free access zo the original 
documents was also provided, (This principle was re- 
affirmed ^"hen IFLA sei up its International Programme for 
UAP - Universal Availahil.ly of Publications.) 

2.5 Underlying assumpi inn.^' . 

It is clear that activities aimed at 1 he 

development of recun.mendai ion^? and standards for the 
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whole series of activities in wliat we might call the 
"bibliographic chain/* There were a certain number of 
basic assumption's underlying this work, not all of them 
perhaps consciously expressed. These were: 

(a) that the data elements in a standardised 
bibliographic description should largely be those 
traditionally making up records included in the 
catalogues of Western libraries, themselves biased on the 
printed book, the predominant medium; 

(b) that un.i1 records should be constructed for each 
item {i.e. wi^n all data elements given in one record 
with a main entry heading and appropriate added entries 
and references); although the construction of unit 
records might vary as appropriate to different media; 

(c ) that the design of machine-readable catalogue 
formats should aJso accommodate the traditional 
bibliographic d.-,cription and the technique of the unit 
record - (this being also due to the fact that magnetic 
tape, the predominant medium of exchange of bibliographic 
records, offered only serial access); 

(d) that the bulk exchange of machine-readable 
records would contjnue to be largely a matter for 
research libraries and publicly-funded national libraries 
(or other national bibliographic -s^-ncies) able to invest 
heavily in and deploy the computer systems necessary for 
the exchange of bibliographic records on tape. 

Tn addition to Ihese assumptions about the 
development of s^-.rictly professional matters, there were 
other aosumpt ions arising from the economic conditions of 
the .1 960s and early 1970s in the more highly 
industrialised countries. Librarians had reason to assume 
that' fin-nciai supi^ort Tor library work, and hence the 
implementation of agroed standards, would continue to be 
available in sufTi. iciit meas.irt-. Also, as I have already 
mentioned, vhe -oiico]>t of IBC was predicated on the 
optimistic assumi^tioM that there would be an indirect 
link between ad' air-os "n b:i bl iog raphic control in all 
countries and ^ro.it^M wnoM\« arid social progre!?s. 

2 . 6 Prcc^t^n I t rt^r.os . 

It IS, hovvt-.e;, jxent-rullv ac^reed that certain trends 
have bej4\in, ic-.-nt years, to cause us to modify these 
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earlier assumptions. Some of these trend*: or perceptions 
are : 

2.6.1. Limits to the increasing complexity of standards 
for bioiiographic descripti m. 

The current sl.age of development of the ISBDs is 
seen as being the last, simply because they have become 
too complex for all but the largest libraries to need to 
apply them fully. Moreover, the specific punctuation 
prescribed by the ISBD system, originally the most 
notable new feature of the system, is now scjn by some 
record creation and distribution agenci-.s as being 
unnecessarily complex, i.e. too expensive in terms of 
cataloguers' ime . A more fundamental criticism is that, 
in attempting to legislate for every conceivable 
possibility, they have come more and more to resemble de 
facto codes of cataloguing rules. It is clear also, from 
the reactions of both systems designers ana library 
users, that the TSBD structure in its present form is not 
fully suitable for use in the simplified screen displays 
oeing developed for public online catalogues. (A recent 
study undertaken in the British Library has revealed 
users' conflicting reactions to traditional record 
display formats. ) 

When librariej^' are newly implementing automated 
systems. they often find the> are forced to examine 
critically the need to provide for the full range of 
options given in traditionel cataloguing codes and 
descriptive standards for the production of comprehensive 
and authoritative records willi full holdings data. Those 
libraries' committed to maititaJning high-quality online 
catalogues must somehow budget for the increasing costs 
of employing and t ra Inin^c; high] y ski lied staff (both 
programmers and cataloguers), 7t is indisputable that 
automated systems are Invested in to increase 
productivity in technical processing and to increase the 
retrieval speed and the genL-ral availability of records 
to library users; theiet'ore a slavish adherence to 
complex debcriplive stnndarcis may in fact be counter- 
productive* 



2*6*2. Online working within libraiies and online links 
between them. 

In the. industrialised countries, thanks to the 
falling price and increasing availability of computing 
hardware and the availability of sophisticated 

telecommunications links, we have in recent years 
witnessed the growth of cooperative input to shared 
databases, or even the interfacing of automated library 
catalogues which differ significantly in many ways {e,g* 
in the classification schemes they apply, the level of 
quality and detail in their catalogue records, the 
quality of theii* inverted files, the search capabilities 
they offer, and, crucialJy, in the degree of flexibility 
and help they offer to the inexperienced user). 

When record's supposedly prepared according to the 
same standards arc input to a large shared database, 
differences in the policies app] ied in the contributing 
libraries can mean that records are unnecessarily 
rejected, or duplicate existing records, if they are not 
subjected to a Lime-consuming editing process. If editing 
of records is not adequate, on the other hand, then the 
amount of *'noise" in later information retrieval is very 
wasteful and frustrating from the point of view of 
library users* For this reason, many libraries and 
cooperaL ji ves are having to strike a realistic balance in 
the application of standards, and implement systems for 
editorial control ns large numbers of retrospectively 
converte(J records are beginning to be fed into library 
databases . i^arljy lor this reason, research is now being 
done (at th^- Tniversity of Bradfoiti, U.K., and elsewhere) 
into ways of aulomatini- qua I icy coni,rol. 

2.6,3. Open Systems 1 ntr>rconnec t ion (OSI). 

The increasing pace of deve) opmffit. of OSI protocols 
will lead to intcrconn^-cL 1 on at ail levels from hardware 
upwards to formats for r)>o transmission of, data, The 
achievement of OST will lead to the transmission of huge 
volumes of data across national frontiers. Serious 
attenipts are now being made, in North America and Western 
Europe (particularly in the context of the European 
Commission's Action Plan ^^ov Libraries} , to prepare for 
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all the effects which this will have. Quite apart from 
the questions of copyright and confidentiality which this 
is already raising, particularly in terms oi' government 
and commercial databases, the library and information 
profession is now trying to foresee the effects which 
this phenomenon could have on our existing bibliographic 
standards. Will they stand up to such a powerful factor 
for change? 



{ IFLA is currently involved in this area to the 
extent that research is being conducted by its UDT 
(Universal Dataflow and Telecommunications) Programme, 
jointly with the British Library Document Supply Centre 
and with the support of the Commission of the European 
Communities, into the desJ^jn of a communications package 
for the transmission of interlibrary loan requests. This 
does not yet directly affect bibliographic standards.) 



2.6.4 Retrospective conversion. 



Retrospective cataloguing (of previously 

uncatalogued or briefly catalogued material) should be 
distinguished from retrospective conversion of existing 
manual catalogue records into machine-readable form. 
Retrospective cataloguing is very onerous, involving much 
staff time used in matching data against records held in 
other databases, but in the context of well-defined 
projects (such as ESTC, the international Eighteenth 
Century Short-Title Catalogue) is has proved its value. 
Retrospective conversion can be a relatively simpler 
operation when the quality of the existing records allows 
OCR techniques to be used; but even where the quality of 
the original data is too poor to give good results using 
OCR, the re-keying of data (with post-editing) has proved 
effective. A successful example of the latter technique 
is th.^ current British Library Catalogue Conversion 
Project. 



The national and research libraries of most 
countries still have large manual (printed or card) 
catalogues of their older collections of books, 
manuscripts and other materials, in various languages. In 
many cases, these collections not only include material 
concerning th^ nation within its modern territorial 
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boundaries, but a] so include written records and 

cultural artefacts relevant to countries of the 
surrounding region and m some cases to former colonial 
possessions. In addition to their lue as a cultural 
heritage, these collections constitute a historical 
record of the development of moaern states. They are 
still a relatively untapped research source of enormous 
potential which retrospective conversion will allow the 
industrialised countries to exploit in the context of 
national policies for social and economic development. 

Two other factors increasingly justify the large 
investment which some countries are now making in the use 
of mc rn technology for retrospective conversion or 
cataloi, ,ing. These factors are the need to have better 
control of older collections for the management of 
conservation (e.g. identifying the documents most at 
risk, and adding to records up-to-date information on 
conservation requirements and treatments applied), and 
the political and professional requirement that expensive 
collections be made fully available for public use. The 
standards used to create and edit the bibliographic 
records of these collections must therefore accommodate 
the addition of further data elements to meet new 
requirements for collection management; while at the 
same time they must fully meet users' requirements by 
providing for the clear and self-explanatory display of 
information . 



2.6.5» Competition in record supply* 



Economic pressures on national bibliographic 
agencies in the industrialised countries {the higher 
operating costs in the present environment, combined with 
the increasing volume of nat ional and international 
publ ishers ' output ) , have led to many libraries 
expressing dissat ii^f art i on with current national 

bibliographic services. Commercial firms have for several 
years been exploitin^,^ this situation by providing 
bibliographic records capldjy and efficiently - both 
nationally and internationally. They have in some cases 
used bibliographic standards (for cataloguing rules and 
designation of data cJements) analogous to those applied 
in libraries^ but thert has nevertheless been a 
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proliferation of different MARC-type data formats. One 
might question the need for large, centralised and 
publicly-funded national bibliographic agencies to 
continue in their present form, but such agencies will 
certainly continue to exist in some form* It seems 
certain that, whether they like it or not, they must 
learn to collaborate to some extent with th^ r commercial 
rivals, at least in maintaining .^aards for 

bibliographic control, and possibly even ' \e provision 
of services. 

Opinions are divided on whether or not this 
corapetit ion is benef ic ial : it certainly seems that t 
will improve the rapid supply of accurate current 
bibliographic records in the industrialised countries. On 
the other hand it can be argued that such commercial 
competition is unfair: commercial databases are often 
made available free or at much reduced cost, ^ith no 
guarantee that the ser\ Ice will not be withdrawn. The 
developing countries, where national bibliographic 
control (in the UBC sense) is presently inadequate, 
should pay clo'^r nttention to this trend. A recent 
survey of th^^ value of Third World national 
bibliographies .*is library selection tools demonstrated 
that 40% contained inadequate bibliographic data, and 
that their speed of pui. ical ion and extent of c^vera^e 
were also inadequate in many cases. Commercial 
competition to supply records to make up for such 
deficiencies could in fact make it even more difficult 
for poorer countries to improve their own indigenous 
systems for bibliographic control. 

2.6.6. N'ew requiremenis for authority control and new 
possibilities for subject access. 

Authority control can be defined as the working of 
those systems whicri are designed to facilitate 
consistency in the presentation of access points* 

For a long time in libraries throughout the world, 
authority control was operated by means of manual lists 
and indexes, and often by reference to national 
bibliographies * and other printed sources- National 
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authority control in many countries began to be 
strengthened decades ago by the growth of shared 
cataloguing and catalogue card distribution services. 
More recently, with the application of computing power to 
shared cataloguing based in national libraries and 
regional library cooperatives, name authority control 
became essential and at the sam^ time more economical* 
The best examples ore the National Coordinated 
Cataloguing Program (NC^P) in the United States, and the 
authority control possibilities designed into the 
software of such networks as WLN . On a smaller scale, 
numerous integrated srftware packages for library 
h^usekecpi t^g increasing] y offer authority control as a 
standard feature . 

The activities of IFLA in this area are generally 
well-known, and T have already mentioned the publications 
of the UBC Programme. The Internat,lona] M-^RC Programme 
issued two editions of its Intex^nntional guide to HARC 
d^itabases and service, giving details the subject and 
name authority c^^^^t-oI applied by the national MARC 
record services which it listed- However, this guide 
included data gathered in the early 1980*3, and as it is 
out of date both from the aann nistrative and teclinical 
points of view, a new edition is being planned by the 
UBCIM Programme. 

Traditionally, controlled subject access has long 
been provided by catalcs^ues, w}iether on cards, printed or 
on soms* computer- based meaium such as COM f iche , arranged 
either according lo on^ of the great internationally 
accepted class i f i Cri 1 1 on schemes or by agreed systems of 
subject headings, surh as LCSH or the specialised 
thesauri of particular disciplines, or indeed by headings 
generated by s^jme other indexing system (such as Precis). 

Even with ihe aixcnt of M'\KC^t>pe formats aiid their 
use in major bibliographic databa-.^'^s , it- was; natural that 
automated retiieval of control led wubj.^ct jnformation in 
such databasf^s siK^jld coni^nur inw,inily to he largely 
dependent on ,^pocifying " elds oontaining subject data 
structured and expressed according, to traditional 
schemes; aj .,hf?ugh of course pr"0\ :sion was maue for 
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uncontrolled subject data (in the form of "keywords to 
be retrieved from other fields (for names, titles, 
publishers, references). Su.h retrieval was made possible 
by the prior input of data whose content w».s designated 
and articulated according to the structure of a specific 
record form:.t (usually MARC). However, throughout the 
1980s, tremendous improvements in technology (e.g. m 
terms of data compression, new storage technology, higher 
operating speeds and more sophisticated indexing 
software) have combined with radically new approaches to 
making data publicly available - in particular, by means 
of public online catalogues and the distribution of 
records, indeed whole databases, on compact discs - to 
cause us to reconsider the whole question of subject 
access. Subject data is normally the most important 
intrinsic part of any bibliographic record, from the 
user's point of view. The question now is: should subject 
authoritv control continue to be as structured as in the 
pas*, or should we take advantage of technology to permit 
freer searching, and if^so, to what extent are present 
standards still relevant? 

Although IFLA has not be3n active in the development 
of standards for subject authority control., there has 
been much debate within IFLA in recent years about the 
need for further action to develop and maintain standards 
for authority control in general. Discussions about ten 
vears ago to set up an international authority system 
seem to have produced relati^ely little result in terms 
at least, of the regular international excnange of 
authority records between libraries. However, during the 
present year. ^FL^ researchers, with the help of the 
UBCIM Programme, have again begun investigating the type, 
structure and content of authority files used by national 
libraries (and their availability to others). These 
investigations have .already allowed IFLA to draw some 
preliminary conclusions about the relevance of present 
standards to authority contrd efforts, and the need for 
new standards - (or these investigations may lead us to 
conclude that a 1 a i sse:. - f ai re approach is in tact the 
most practical). A :^roup of IFLA specialists is also 
drawing up guidelines for the construction of subject 
authority records, which will complement the existing 
guidelines for-name authority and reference records. 
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The most important TFLA project in connection with 
authority control is the development of the UNIMARC 
format for authorities. (This is now being completed 
ready for publication lat^r this year.) This format will 
of course allow the exchange of files of machine-readable 
authority records, which can be automatically linked to 
corresponding bibliographic (descriptive) records. 



2,6.7. New distribution mpdia. 



New media are allowing public access to 
bibliographic records created and maintained by libraries 
and information services. The new medium for the 
commercial distribution and exchange of both 
bibliographic records and other information products is 
the CD'-ROM ("compact disc - read-only memory"). The 
principal new medium, or rather the new instrument for 
enabling the public to gain access to online databases is 
the OPAC or online public-access catalogue, which can be 
consulted within a library or documentation centre, or 
made available over a public viewdata network. These 
developments have various important implications for 
current bibliographic standards. 



2.6.7.1. CD-ROM. 



In the case of CD-ROM, output of bibliographic 
records onto disc need not be in the format used 
internally by the distributing institution. In theory, 
the data can be structured in various ways, and 
reassembled by software in the user interface (perhaps an 
intelligent **front end") to be displayed in the desired 
:ormat, (which may be a full national MARC format, 
UNIMARC, simplified MARC, a proprietary format, or 
whatever) or showing the ISBD structure. The implications 
for iilrary standards have not yet been fully worked out, 
as the medium is not yet sufficiently wel] established. 
It seems to roe that the need for some sort of record 
input format with standardised content designators will 
not diminish (although whether punctuation will need to 
be input is another matter ) , and different types of 
insti^utioxi will probably have to go on using different 
types of record format - but the formats used will 
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certainly have to become more compatible with each other. 
The abandonment of the requirement for sequential access 
has also opened up new opportunities for national 
libraries to output their records onto disc not in the 
traditional full form but in discrete packets of 
authority, descriptive and subject data v^ith appropriate 
linking mechanisms -i.e. as a relational database. 

2.0.7.2. OPACs. 

In the case of OPACs, the implications for current 
standarus, are in terms of: the varying screen display 
formats (with the user usually able to choose among 
several levels of bibliographic detail), the requirement 
to select a limited number of data fields for display in 
the restricted screen area (therefore raising the 
question of the criteria for selection of fields), the 
representation on-screen of subject information (by 
listing data fields, or by showing the hierarchical 
relationships of the data in a thesaurus context), the 
question of to what extent boolean logic is relevant to 
retrieval from an OPAC, the whole question of name and 
subject authority control , the question of quality 
control in the source database, the comprehensiveness of 
Indexing in inverted files, and many others. 

The problems are well illustrated by a British 
example: the Joint Academic Network (JANET). Here, the 
network allows the user access to participating 
libraries' files (whether the source database itself, or 
in the form of an OPAC), but the user still has to employ 
a new set of commands at each change of file, and cope 
with a wide variety of bibliographic practices. 



3, Other internation&l concerns^ 

3.1. Bridging the gap between different cultures. 

It has often been observed that many of the current 
standards for bibliographic description and 

classification of documents have a strong We' tern, 
Christian and English-language bias. However, efforts 
have been made for many years to counteract this, while 



still maintaining international compatibility. Many out- 
dated concepts have been removed - o*g. those relating to 
older technology, or to coloniali sir.. Many ?xational 
libraries significantly adapt internationally accepted 
standards for the purposes of national bibliographic 
control and the production of national bibliographies: 
examples are the National Library of Iran which has 
expanded the Dewey Decimal Classification ( DDC ) and 
Library of Congress Subject Headings (LCSK) to cover 
Persian language and culture, and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of France which uses a translated and adapted 
version of LCSH originally developed in Canada. The 
nat3onal libraries of Australia and N ;v? Zealand also 
expand and adapt LCSH to suit their national contexts. 

In the case of the IBRD texts, the recent 
harnjonisati on exercise has enabled IFLA to make provision 
in the revised editions for the inclusion in multi-'sc^^ipt 
descriptions of datj^i reading from right to left* The ISBD 
structure has also recently been incorporated into new 
Chinese national standards. 

Library associations and other professional bodies 
in many countries collaborate in efforts to adapt 
standards of foreign origin to their national context. 
The UDC is maintained by the International Federation for 
Documentation (FID) with input from national roinmi ttees . 
The Dewey DecimaJ Classification has recently been issued 
in a new edition (its 20tb) which takes more account of 
Africa. The Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules (AACR) have 
been adapted by n^any countrie*^ of Europe and by other 
English-speaking countries, With the encouragement of 
IFLA and Unosco, the Arab League Educational, Cultural 
and Scientif.ic Ori^anisat i on (ALECSO) is engaged on a 
programme of translating ail the ISBD texts into Arabic; 
and of coursr^ IFLA encourage^* the translation of the 
ISBDs into many other languages* Many translations and 
adaptations of the TNIMARC format arc in progress or have 
been published iii France, F'ortugal and Yugoslavia. 
Unesco's Common Comn-juni cat Ion Format is now also 
available in French, and has been translated and 
implemented as a natjonal format by the People* s Republic 
of China. 
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All these standards were developed painstakingly on 
the basis of international discussions which therefore 
prepared the way for implementation v?ithin individual 
countries' library and information networks, to an extent 
which varies in accordance with different national 
economic and information policies, where such exist. All 
these standards are flexible enough to be adapted, at 
least partially, to different cultures. (Those most 
difficult to adapt, are of course the classification 
schemes; while . the simplest are the formats for 
transmission of bibliographic and other records, which 
are frameworks for data in many languages and scripts* ) 



3,2. The economic gnp. 



It is a tru j sm to state that there i s a growing 
technological ahd economic gap between the 
industrialised North and the underdeveloped South. This 
gross generalisation ignores the fact that, in certain 
European countries, national libraries and library 
networks are too small and under-funded, using out-of- 
date methods, to be capable of fulfillij>g their proper 
role* It also ignores the fact that national libraries 
and other information services in some di-veloping 
countries are well resourced and do in fact demonstrate 
a high level of iecJmical expertise in the application 
of automation and stc^ndards for bibliographic control. 

Among many examples of this in the Asian context, 
one may cite the case of Malaysia, vhere there is a high 
level of experience and use of computers in educat ion , 
government and business, and where there exist both 
library networks (MALMARC, a centralised cataloguing 
system linking the N^^.tional Library and most of the 
university libraries) and government information 
^crks, whoso development is aided by a modern 
telecommunications (i.e* packet switching) network. 
Another example is Singapore, which is on the way to 
becoming a truly "wired- up*' society. 

Nevertheless* the gap between t!ie richest and the 
poorest countries is wide and growing wider all the time; 
and this is, in many areas of the world, leading to a 
vicious circle •whereby an under-developed economy does 
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not have the resources needed to obtain and exploit 
information, and this lack of information in turn 
prevents efforts being made successfully to tackle the 
economic crisis. 

Bibl i ographic control is one of several 
prerequisites for access to information for economic 
development. This type of information is currently 
provided by the major regional networks (such as PADIS, 
the Pan-African Documentation and Information System) and 
world-wide networks (such as AGRIS, and the services of 
CAB International): and scientific documentation centres 
have been created even in the poorest countries to take 
advantage of the existence of these networks. 
(Information of value for cultural and economic 
development can also be provided in the fields of the 
humanities and the social sciences by the databases of 
the large national and research libraries of the most 
highly developed countries; but online access to these is 
difficult and expensive: more effective use can be made 
of the bibliographies on different media, whether print, 
COM or CD-ROM. ) 



4.0 Policies for bibl iogxapijic control 

4.1 Awareness cf the need for bibliographic control. 

It is obviou? that., for bibliographic control to be 
effective » the rationale behind it must be fully 
understood both by practitioners and thoj^e in a position 
to form policy - there must be an increased level cf 
awareness, throughout society and certainly among 
decision-makers, of the potential benefits and 
implications of wider access to information. In those 
countries where national information pclicie.s have been 
or are bein»? draw.> up, it is appropriate for such 
policies to reaffirm r.he importance of the principle of 
bibliographic control and the need for technical 
standards and tools to attain it. Very pertinent 
commentvS were made in a paper to tne 1987 IFLA 
Conference, in wiiiv-h the speaker described the obstacles 
to creating information awareness in African countries, 
and emphasised thai : 
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",,*it is essential that information practitioners 
do not remain librarians, documentalists or 
information scientists alone but that there should 
emerge a class of information managers who act as 
politicians and defend the cause of information at 
political forums; as salesmen ^-ho sell competitive 
information products in a difficult market-place; as 
public relations officers who form and change 
information consumption habits; and as managers who 
raise the increased f inane i al , technological and 
human resources required for information 
pursui ts . 0 

Unesco, through its General Informat.ion Programme, 
has promoted the development of national information 
policies and plans in 22 of its . timber states; but it 
recognises that there is much work still to be done. 

Babiiographic control must be approprxatey i.e. 
fully integrated into a flexible infrastructure in 
accordance with the resources available in individual 
countries. There must bo mechanisms for receiving and 
circulating information, and staff trained to operate 
these mechanisms who have an u--!«-^standing of 
bibliographic control standards as well as subject 
knowledge. Jnitialiy, this infrastructure must operate 
manual procedures, and the training of staff must be done 
initially at a basic level: there is no point m 
introdurx.ig automation to information scrsices unless the 
groundwork has been woil prepared. Just as It is 
pointless for developing; countries to introduce 
electronic IR services uulejfis document repositories and 
document distribution services oxist, so it is pointless 
for them to invest heavily m the automation of their 
natioi\al bibliographic service unless (a) there is 
sufficient national demand, and awareness of the value of 
literacy and public iibrarv services, (b) a satisfactory 
manually-product^d Nat ional Fihl lography already exists 
and (c) that inanuaj version is alre^tdy i^upported by a 
proper legal dQiposit law :.nd compiled by Itie application 
of internationally agreed bibliographic standards ( - in 
support? once again, of I h<^ -tivos of I'BC). 
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In this context, it is interesting to note that 
Wijasurlja, in discussing the relevance of IFLA to the 
developing world, has stated! 

""Applying IFLA systems, guidelines and standards 
may be useful, but it seems that in many Third World 
countries actions of a far more basic nature may be 
needed. Again, "encouraging translations of 
publications in 1 ibrarianship" may be far less 
important than providing for translations in other 
fields . Book devel opment and availability, literacy 
and the inculcation of th^ reading habit may be far 
more important considerations in the Third World."^^ 

This is undoubted] y true in the case of some 
countries* Certainly, for example, a seminar on 
government publications held in Canberra in 1988 
identified many fundamental problems in countries of the 
South Pacific area, relating to professional training, 
publishing, and the availability and bibliographic 
control of publ icat ions • 2 2 Action is needed to tackle 
such basic problems. However, there are enough examples 
of advanced countries in the Third World tc make it 
possible and necessary to make progress at a higher level 
in applying standards, guidelines and software developed 
by all relevant organisations, including IFLA. 

Efforts to spread the benefits of automation on an 
appropriate scale must be encouraged. Many regional and 
international non-governmonta] organisat ions are 

developing data formats and software for appropriate 
automation: two obvjous examples are Uncsco, whose 
General Information Programme develops and maintains the 
Common Communication Formal (CCF) and the CDS/ISIS 
software, and t}>e Int erna^ lor\al Development Research 
Centre ( IDRC ) wh^ch distributes the MTNISIS software 
package. These efforts are vital and laudable: each 
country must build up the framework for an information 
infrastructure suited to its national context; but this 
fi^amework must he j^Joihed. Information systems in 
developing coiuitrics must be ahie to acquire and use (in 
machine-readable form) data from ail foreign sources 
which they consider appropriat.c tc them. This conforms to 
the principle of Universal Availability of Publications 
(UAP), which was first put forward by IFLA, and later 
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adopted as a major policy objective by Unesco, It is 
worth repeating here that standards for bibliographic 
control are not important in themselves but as steps on 
the way to making source documents available. 

Once the groundwork has been done, less developed 
countries may finally be able fully to link into 
international information systems, and circuits for the 
automated distribution of bibliographic records. 

4.2 Are^s to be covered by informs^ti on policies . 

Library educativ-?n needs constantly to be rexamined. 
Is the value and correct application of standards taught 
in library schools, or on ''in-service" refresher courses? 
If practising librarians do not have experience of new 
technology to develop their prof essioiial awareness, how 
can they be given access to such new methods? 

Policies need to take into account the inter- 
relationship of bibl iogrtiphi c: control with mechanisms for 
UAPt i.e. document supply systems, on the one hand, and 
requirements for the preservation and conservation of 
library materials v part icuiarly in tropical conditions) 
on the other hanJ. 

Policies must take into account the problems of 
automation: the high cost of equipment (even at the 
level of small personal computers) and telecommunications 
links. T.E, Mlaki has pointed out the value of PCs with 
simple software packages in automating cumbersome manual 
procedures, and in creating useful local databases, in an 
African context; but he also noted some s cio-cultural 
obstacles to greater popular understanding of new 
information technology in some developing countries. 

The IFLA Regional Sec^tion for Asia and Oceania has 
been considering a numbei- of proposals for: the 
improvement of professional training, an analytical study 
of the information infrastructure of countries within 
developing regions, a uniori catalogue of periodicals in 
Asia and Oceania, control of national imprints and the 
implementation of UBC and UAP programmes in Asia and 
Oceania - among other po I ic ies . The Canberra seminar, 
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previously mentioned, made very specific recommendations 
for the development of bibliographic tools, i,e, the 
production of the South Pacific Bihiiography and the 
South Pacific Periodical Index, and recommended special 
projects to establish: a Pacific names authority file, a 
list of Pacific subject headings to supplement LCSH, and 
additions to DDC to make up for deficiencies in Pacific 
coverage . 

Furthermore, the International Conference on 
Bibliographic Databases and Networks, held in Delhi 
earlier this year, made strong recommendations for 
improvements in developing countries' access (both in 
intellectual and in telecommunications terms) to 
scientific information services, and for improvements in 
national bibliographic control. It stressed the 
importance of standards, and observed that there are 
numerous bureaucratic obstacles to the distribution of 
information products (copyright problems, high customs 
duties on equipment, etc.).^'^ 

5^0 Suggestions for action by professionals 

5.1 Specific projects and studies. 

It seems that, due to the technical and economic 
factors already mentioned, there may be a need for a 
number of specific studies into the relationship between 
theory and practice in the application of existing 
standards and recommendations in bibliographic control, 
to find out if thesv? tools are still the most 
appropriate » How should IFLA and oth^^r associations of 
librarians and information specialists react? In the 
medium and long term, I suggest that the following areas 
of research should be considered: 

the true cost ( in terms of cataloguers ' and 
programmers* time) of the application oi current 
descriptive standards in record creation for national 
bibliographies, and the possible production of subsets of 
specific ISBDs for particular purposes , (in addition to 
the revision of the basic ISBD(G) which is already 
underway). In particular, applications handbooks could be 
produced for those countries where bibliographic control 
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is currently weak. This could be done in some cases in 
collaboration with bodies outside IFLA. 

- problems of legislation on copyright and 
intellectual property, and its relation to the production 
of national bibliographies in both developed and 
developing countries. 

- the relationship between national libraries, 
information systems and commercial suppliers of 
information, to consider rights and responsibilities 
within the context of national information planning. This 
could cover numerous issues, e.g. access to agricultural 
information, document supply systems, the functioning of 
CIP, descriptive standards, or planning a national 

acquisitions policy. 

- the impact of data-protection legislation on the 
transborder flow of bibliographic data. 

- a study of the impact o'; CPACs on IFLA-sponsored 
descriptive standards, and on subjeo t- indexing practices. 

the development of practical standards 
(descriptive, MARC, subject access) for retrospective 
cataloguing and retrospective conversion, and the 
definition of national library policy for making such 
material available by sponsorship or in joint ventures. 
Greater attention should be pa..d to mechanisms for making 
information fioir. Europe^m libri^ries cxvailable to former 
colonial nations, as is done, for example with material 
held in the India Office Library in London (part of the 

British .Library ) . 

- the strengthening of regional library groupings, 
and working jointly with those which already exist, 
particularly in A-rica, Asia, Latin America and the 
Pacific, to discuss common problems, A useful model for 
such "bodies^ mighi hr ^ he aFLC (European Foundation for 
Library Cooperation). 

continuing the prcs^mt efforts of the U3CIM 
Programme to coordi n.<^t.> and promote the translation of 
existing IFLA standards from English into other 
languages, perhaps .;oint efforts with commercial 

publishers or i nternat i .->al bodies if the financial 
resources or cKporUs--^ ..reeled are not available in 

particular areas. 

- the comn-.ercl^a .vr.d technical viability of new 
media for the d i ;t r j bnl i :>n of bibliographic records, 
bearing in mind J-.: requirements of the industrialised 
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countries on the one hand and the developing world on the 
other. 

new projects following from the current I FLA 
investigation into problems of authority control, not 
only in terms of refining existing standards? but in 
systems and tools for authority control where these are 
lacking * 

5.2 The role of professional bodies* 

In certain cases, as in the past, project work and 
subsequent publication of new or revised standards could 
well be undertaken in cooperation with other bodies. 
These bodies could be professional, such as national 
library associations (or regional like LIBER - the Ligue 
des Bibl iotheques Europeennes de Recherche); 
international, such as FID, ACURIL (Association of 
Caribbean University, Research and Institutional 
Libraries), ASCOBIC (African Standing Conference on 
Bibliographic Control), or the Conference of Directors of 
National Libraries (CDNL); non-profit-making bodies such 
as OC^C (Online Computer Library Center) or aid agencies 
such as IDRC; intergovernmental bodies such as ASEAN or 
the South Pacific Commission; or various others such as 
the Commonwealth Library Association (COMLA) or the 
Congress of South-East Asian Librarians (CONSAL). It is 
essential that close liaison should be maintained with 
Unesco, within the framework of Its 1990-95 Medium-Term 
Plan> which providt,.^ for coor^eration with non- 
governmental organisations . 

5.3 The involvement of I FLA. 

IFLA, through its UBCIM Programme, wiJl continue to 
maintain and promote UNIMARC as an internat? onal 
bibl iographic exchange format* Records in UNIMARC format 
can now be generated 'i^iing MINI SI ^ and CDS/ISI^ ; and 
UNIMARC/CCF conversion tables will shortly be available* 
IFLA will continue to encourage the adaptation of UNIMARC 
to library systems of various types and sizes • It will 
also promote the application the new UNIMARC format 

for authority records. 
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IFLA is in an ideal position tc help in the 
maintenance of bibliographic standards because of its 
experience in the strengthening of links between national 
and regional library associations • IFLA*s involvemv,at can 
be seen in many professional areas, and in its 
development of Regional Sections, Regional Offices, and 
particularly its Core Programme for the Advancement of 
Librarianship in the Third World. Local professionals 
and managers of library networks in SF Asia (as in all 
regions) can help in developing technical standard^ by 
publicising their work and e::changing experiences with 
other colleagues. 

Participants in this Symposium should ask themselves 
how IFLA and its Regional Office in Bangkok can provide 
the support and advice which Chey need. Should it, for 
example, provide technical advice, or should its role be 
to coordinate meetings and comrmnicate publishing the 
results of work of interest both to the local and 
international community? Above all, I urge participants 
to provide strong input to IFLA's professional 
initiatives, and make their voice heard within this 
international association. 



6^0 Conclusions 

Appropriate li'.rary standards for bibliographic 
control are ' great value to all countries, provided 
that they are technically well-^des igned , constantly 
maintained, deveJoped within the framework of an 
information policy and applied in a cost-effective manner 
by the public or private sector agencies which create and 
market bibliographic records. 

The application of such standards can indirectly 
assist national economic development. It can also help 
the newly industrialised and still developing nations to 
gain access^ through their own libraries, to elements of 
their own rultural heritage contained in the great 
libraries of Europe and North Ameri'-ra. 

Appropriate national and regional information 
policies still- need to be designed in certain countries 
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and areas, principally of the Third WorJrt. In some areas, 
automation needs to be introduced, though with 
circumspection . 

IFLA, being an international non-governmental 
professional association, is in a position to mediate 
between professional librarians and information 
specialists from different cultures. 



***** 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC CONTROL FROM THE USER'S POINT OF VIEW 
Ruth A. Pagell 

LRDC, A.!"'^ 

G.P.O, 27!"-' BANGKOK 10501 

Abstract 

Libraries worldwide are using new information technologies to 
automate their c-^.rd catalogs, create in-house databases, and establish 
local and rc£-^on?J networks. Discussions on universal bibliographic 
control and rc^cord for* have been a logical result* These are from 
the point of vio^' of the librarian or information specialist who is 
collecting, orsnnizing and inputting the data. At times it appears 
that a primary -ool of standardizing records and maintaining authority 
files seerns to be lost The purpose of bibliographic control is not 
only to docur^ont what wc owq or create a uniform catalog. It is to 
improve access to Information for our users- 

This paper will look at user needs in designing an information 
system. It ic important to consider user access as well as staff input. 
At the same tine that wc are designing our system inputs, we should be 
designing our system outputs, 

CortP,in aspects of bibliographic control become more important 
when the user ic retrieving information from a machine readable datafile 
others become 1-oS important. Factors we need to consider include ^ 

l''ho will be accessing the information 

What will be Included m the record 

I/hat retrieval software will be used 
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What is the output format 
VJhat access points does it have 
Is It appropriate for our user group 
VJhat documentation is provided 

Exanplcs o? both catalog and database systems v?ill bo given, 
including a iir.inf'rane online integrated system, an online system in 
a multilingual environment, and internationally available databases 
online and on CD-ROM. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC COHTROt rROH THB USBER'S P1R8P1CTIVI 



MORZCAN LIBRARY ABSOCIATION-USIS LIBRARY/BOOK FBLLOW 
LRDC, ASIAK IHSTITUTl OP TECHHOLOOY , BAHOKOK 10501 
OHIVIRSITY OP PRWfgYLVMIA.PHILADlLPHIA PA 19104 ^iA^^i^^^^^ 



Libraries worldwide are using new information technologies to 
automate their card catalogs, create in-house databases, and 
establish local and regional networks- Discussions on universal 
bibliographic control and record format have been a logical result- 
These are from the point of view of the librarian or information 
specialist who is collecting, organizing, and inputting the data. 
At times it appears that a primary goal of standardizing records 
and maintaining authority files is lost. The purpose of 
bibliographic control is not only to create a uniform catalog of 
our holdings* It is to improve access to information for our 
users* User needs and training are an essential coaponent of 
bibliographic control. 

In the 1960 's and 1970 when western libraries began 
autcHaating the cataloging function using a shared utility(OCLC) , 
we made many mistakes. We did not envision the enhancements that 
computerization would bring us. The means became the ends - the 
automated cataloging system became an end in itself. 

Instead of productivity increasing, backlogfi increased. 
Catalogers tried to create a record that fellow network users 
would be willing to adopt. AACRl changed to AACR2 accompanied by 
recataloging and card modification- Online systems with difficult 
com»and protocols gave rise to a class of lii>rarian called 
"intermediaries'*. We put up artificia} barriers between users and 
information. Now, however, the trend is to create systeies where 
the individual who needs the information 1/. the one who can access 
it* 

There are many articles in the literature about bibliographic 
control, especially in non-^Western institution^, . There are also 
many about users of catalogs. There are few articles, however, 
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about both and theiie are several years old. 

This paper will look at user needs for information retrieval. 
It is ijnportant to consider user access as welX as staff input. 
At th« eane time that we are designing our system inputs , we should 
be designing our systein outputs. 

Certain aspects of bibliographic control becoo© more important when 
the user is retrieving information from a machine readable 
datafile; others become less important. Factors we need to 
consider include: 



Who will ba accessing the information 
What will be included in the record 
What retrieval software will be used 
What is the output format 
What access points does it have 
Is it appropriate for our user group 
What docuwentation is provided 



Examples of online catalogs and convmercial database systems will 
be given, including a mainframe online integrated system, an online 
system with many databases, and internationally available databases 
online and on CD-ROM. 



TABLE 1. 



The Inforwation Retrieval Systeai 



THE sySTBK 



WHO: 



INPUT 

Librarian/Information 
professional 



PF.OCESS 



OOTPDT 
Librarian/ 
Information Professional 
*Ind~U»«r 



WHAT: 



Books , journals , nonprint 
grey literature, thesis 
etc . 



MARC records 
Authority files 
Classification 



schemes 



Cards 
Microform 
Book catalogs 
OPAC(l) 



HOW: 



AACRl, .A^CR2 



Type /write 
Terminal 
Kicrcccwnputar 



Serial files 
Multiple 
access points 



(DOnline Public AccesB Cstslog 
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USERS 

A library or information center serves many client groups: 
our funding agencies r ourselves, our user constituency, ether 
librarians, and outside information ce«5kers- For many of us in 
academic, public, and special libraries, our primary users are non- 
librarians with various lev::«ls of sophistication. 

Potential Prim&ry Users 

Scholars 

Librarians and information specialists 
Researchers in acaderola and government 
Graduate and undergraduate students 
Business community 

Individuals seeking personal infont^ation 

We know our collections and the organization of the materials. 

Hopefully, we understand our etccess tools and can find what we 

need. Individuals with a subject specialty can become familiar 

with a small set of subject headings and titles in their 

disciplines- But many library users and potential library users 

cannot negotiate our systems. 

Should a user looking for information on Thai dancing 
need to know whether to look under Thailand — 
Dancing or Dancing-Thailand 

Should a user have to know that in some libraries / in 
the card catalog, University of Pennsylvania is under 
University of Pennsylvania and in others it is under 
Pennsylvania. University of 

Should a user need to know what a main entry is? 

Assigning subject headings xg not a science. In 1955, 340 
Columbia University Library School students assigned subject 
headings to six different bookB. An average of 62 different 
headings were selected per book of which 61 were different from 
the heading in the card catalog (Swanson). 

A survey on the use of on-line public catalogs at the Dutch 
Royal Library and Groningon University Library showed an increase 
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in searching by title and a decrease in subject searching as 
corcpared to the card catalog. Another study at the Royal Library 
concluded that in 901 of the publications, the subject was 
adequately described by the title (Donkersloot) . 

The formal organization of library materials, promoted as a 
neans of providing bibliographic control for improved information 
access, in fact jnay limit information accoes for many of our users. 

RECORD STRUCTURE 
Consistent record design is a vital component of transborder 
bibliographic control. But, in structuring a database, you must 
not only consider the input fields; you must also consider the 
output formats. What information does the staff need to retrieve? 
What information does the user n>sd to retrieve? Public service 
staff should be involved in planning as well as technical 

processing staff. 

Today, only a limited number of subject headings are assigned. 
This rationing obviously is a result of the work that goes with 
generating and filing cards. Library of Congress Subject headings 
have only three possible levels, which must be retrieved in order: 
for example - Indonesia-History— 1945 . These subject headings 
were designed for a very large, non-specializsd collection, 
subject-specific tGrminology, jargon, end current "hot topics" are 
not included. Hew headings are added slowly. 

Machine readable databaseis free us from these restrictions. 
Many subject headings may be assigned to a record as is being done 
with commercially available databases like LISA or ERIC 
All of the following descriptors were assigned on© article in the 
ABI/Inform database: 

Health care delivery; Technology; Evaluation; Capital 
investments; Hospitals; .Management decisions; Trends; 
Conflicts; OTA; Federal legislation; Medicare-OS; 
Prospective payment systems; Public policy; Joint 
ventures; Physicians; Cost control; Life cycles 
Records can be entered in complete MARC record format; but 
records can also be entered in short format for grey literature or 
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epbemaral publications. We can add our ovm searchable fields if 
wo wish to include our ovm mors specific subject headings in 
addition to the controlled terms. We cai? include abstracts. In 
AIT' 8 in-house databases, book chapters are entered as individual 
searchable records. 

When we look at the MMC record structure, we need to ask why 
each line of information is included. In institutions other than 
national libraries and eajor academic institutions, is every line 
needed? Will ic improve access to information? 

If mater.L'sl is sitting in the cataloging department for 
three years because you cannot determine the official name of the 
foreign organization who edited a fifty page paperbound 
publication, who are you helping? 

What we have learned is that an automated catalog allows us 
to include materials that used to line the shelves of the back rooa 
of our cataloging departments or get thrown into the Vertical File, 
never to be seen again. Theset?, working papers, pamphlets and 
newsletters are assigned short entries that include the information 
that our usors need for access, 

RETRIEVAL SOFTWARE 

Once we have identified our users groups and decided wh«t 

should bo in each record, we then have to determine the most 

appropriate way to present the information; 

CARDS 
MICROFORM 

PRXKTBD BOOK CATALOG 
ONLINE /0¥. DISK CATALOG 

Library cards have bo©a our dovmfali. ''sve you ever counted 
the number of hours your instltutjons spen producing and filing 
cards? There are special i-uies for filing cards. But the user 
does not know these rules. Items are aiissed because the usei has 
aot looked in the "correct" sequence in the card catalog. 

One critics sm that I hear about automated catalogs is that 
they require a large nuHibst of t.yrminalf., terminals are expensive, 
and only on© person c^»n use .\ terininai at a time. This is true. 
But v;hat you are not counting is nil of the p^ple who are not 
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finding what we own bacausQ they cannot us© the catalog correctly. 



People will wait for s machine if it is useful. Look at the 
photocopying machine. Before photocopying, everyone sat at a 
library table and wrote notes by hand. Many institutions have only 
one or two photocopiers. Users not only wait but also pay to use 
the it, because they recognize its value. 

A card catalog is a fixed piece of furniture. It exists in 
one place, within our tuilding. Users have to come to us to find 
out what we own. If we are closed, the information is not 
available. Machine readable catalogs can be distributed. They 
can be printed in book format; they can be put onto networks. 

Machine readable information also expands the potential access 
points for the user. Bibliographic control, name and subject 
authority are important in creating records for us. The ability 
to access multiple fields and single words or phrases within a 
record are important to our users. 

Some important charae*- -ristics in evaluating the retrieval 
capabilities of the software we are considering for our catalogs, 
are listed below: 

Is it menu driven or command driven? 

Can you do keyword searching? 

Can you do field searching? 

Can you cowbine terms? 

Does it have an index? 

Row does it truncate? 

Wliat is the screen display like? 

What are the output forsnats? 

In a paper presented at a conference sponsored by the Centre 
for Catalogue Research, Bath University, Stephen Walker puts in a 
plea for the user, recommending that greater attention be paid to 
designing on-line public access catalogues around the user 
interaction facet. He discusses the problem of combining ease of 
us© with effectiveness (Walker). 
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DOCUMBHTATION 

First principle. Users need to know about information 
seirvices. This is rathor obvious but it is important 
to keep in mind . , . (Courrier ) 

Whether our catalog is in print or machine readable form, our 
users need instruction: handouts, signs , training, online help 
screen, staff assistance. Even if follow all of the cataloging 
rules and have excellent quality control, but users will still walk 
away empty handed if we don*t tell them the rules. 

If you are UFing a machine readable system: 

Are there help screens and documentation? 

What type of training is necessary for your staff? 

What type of training is necessary for your users? 

Help screens are part of the system design. The buzz word 
now is ''context-sensitive" , vmen you prese the key for help, the 
screen that appears is related to where you are in your query. 
For instance, if you ask for help while conducting a subject 
search, the screen that v/ill appear will talk about subject 
searching. In less xxbbt friendly systems, you have to go through 
a series of screens to find the help you need. 

Training your staff is important. Good managers recognize 
that the introduction of new systems is stressful for staff. 
Provide a written training m;&nual- All staff members should receive 
some level of training, even those v;ho are not directly involved 
with the system. 

You might find that grcup training of us^rs is more efficient 
than individual training In academic ^settings- Place simple 
handouts near your terminal. Handout design takes time and 
thought. Dsars are not vill.ng to ^v^m^ a lot of time learning how 
to use a system. A system that requires more than two pages of 
instructions is too con^pl iccst??^ foi public scc^ss! Have a staff 

member avaiiable to provide halp for the No matter how much 

training ana documentation ve provide, us^^rr? still nsed human 
communciations. When the information is being distributed on a 
network, the library .^3 a«s r.o provide for a way to help the 
invisible user (WayTf;an-K^;lir» } - 

i^6) 
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FIGURE 1. SAMPLE BROCKURS FOR PEWNLIK USERS 



REVIEW OF COMMANDS,TERMS AND SYMBOLS 



PennLIN 




QUICK GUIDE 

What fs PennLIN? 

PennLIN, the Ponn Library Infomiatton Network, 
is the onfine catalog of the University of Pennsyl- 
vanla Ltoraries. tt can be searched by auttor, title, 
or subject, from tenmfnals located in the Penn 
Libraries and from temiinals and personal conpjt- 
ers connected to PerinNet. 

PennLIN Includes an increasingly large percent- 
age of the collections of the Untversfty Libraries. 
Most materials catafoged since 1968 d^e included. 
For detailed Infomratjon on ttie content of 
PennLIN, check the introductory screens. 



a« to searct^ by autt>or 

t« to search by title 

s« to search by subject heading 

sms: to search by medical subject tieading 

h to (jet help 

g to reUjm to GUIDE screen from INDEX or 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC RECORD 

g(Bne number) to see any enJfy In SUBJECT 
HEADING GUIDE 

i to return to INDEX screen from BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIC RECORD 

l(8ne number) to see any entry In INDEX 

m to see next screen 

e to retun) to the INTRODUCTORY screen 



GUIDE - when a bnoad search request finds 
more titles than can be displayed on a ' . 
sir^le AUTHOR/'niLE INDEX screen, a 
GUIDE screeft is suppfied to make setecting 
the appfxjpriate IMDEX screen easier. 

INDEX - the INDEX screen displays a list of 
books by author or titte, 

LCSK - Library of Congress Subject Headings, 
authorized subject headings used Jn most 
libraries on campus. 

M»SK - Medical Subject Headings, authorized 
sub^ headings used in the Bfomodical 
Libra ry. 

* precedes author name In Aia>IOR/TrrLE 
INDEX 

prececies title or subtitle in AUTKOfl/nTLE 
INDEX 

< precedes ptJbHcalion date in AUTHOR/Tni£ 

:ndex 



University of Pennsylvania, Augu?>t 1388 
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SAJIPLE SYSTEMS 

Let us look at two different public access dystems. One is 

appear*" at the University of Pennsylvania. ISIS is designed first 
as a database package. It has been adapted for OPAC use. MOTIS 
is iasigmed to provide an integrated library system, based on MARC 
record format. Both systems run on mainframe computers and are 
distributed on campus and available for dial-up access using 
telephone hookup. For the user, both have their strengths and 
weaknesses. 
ISIS AT AIT: 

ISIS' nicest feature is the ability to search for individual 
words from a title or subject field. The order of the words is 
not important. However, the system is command driven with no 
online help or error massages. The user who types in: 

Thailand and rice production 
will get no hits because the proper format is: 

r thai lander ice*produc$ 
On the other hand, a user who knows the system comsnands can find 
books about producing rice in Thailand without knowing any 
individual titles or subject headings. 

ISIS on AlT'se mainframe is difficult to access. One full 
page of documentation is needed just to explain how to log on. Mo 
one has been able to develop a gateway or menu. The mainframe is 
often down. In addition to Bookcac the AIT system includes an 
acquisitions file, several internally produced databases from the 
regional docujmentaiton centers, UNIO (the Union List of Serials in 
Thailand), and a few external databases. All are searchable with 
ISIS software. 

SOTIS fet University of PennfJi^ivania [P^nnLin]: 

At the University of Pennsylvania libraries, son^e PennLin 
terminals are dedicated to the Look catalog and remain permanently 
logged on. Others are brought up each morning. Terminals are 
distributed in the central ^.^brary and the departmental libraries. 
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Individuals accessing PennLin from remoto locationB have boen given 
customized copies of Procomn^ coaununications software that allows 
for automatic log on, "The system is down infrequently. In 
addition to the book '-.atalog, PennLin has two major commercial 
databases, Medlins and ABI/Inform and some small in-house 
databases . 

The catalog does not yet have a keyword search capability, 
though command searching using BRS protocol has been promised and 
is already in use for the database systems. The user enters one 
of three choices: t= or s= or a= and an index listing will 
cascade. For instance, if the user enters: 

s=rice 

a list of subject headings beginning with the word rice will 
appear : 

SUBJECT HEADING GUIDE - 5 HEADINGS FOUND, 1-5 DISPLAYED 

1 Rice 

2 Rice — Asia 

3 Rice--Drying 

4 Rice~-Malaysia 

5 Rice — Thailand 

The user enters the number 5 at the prompt and a list of titles 
will be displayed in reverse order from loading in the database: 

SUBJECT/TITLE INDEX -•- 12 TITLES FOUND, 1-12 DISPLAYED 
THAILAND- -SICB 

1 Hicebaeket of asia: producing rice in Th vanp; 

2 Marketing rice and grain to developing nat lipp: 
3. . . 

A user who did not know the exact title of the book about 
production of rice in Thailand could only have found it by browsing 
through the sub jeer /title index in this system. 

Language and spelling variations are problems in multilingual 
nvironmenta. A naive user entering organisations" in BookCat 
would retrieve books with "organisation" as a title word but not 
as the subject "organization". Also, systems in multi-lingual 
environments really need to be more user-friendly than in 
insitutions where the materials and the users all have the same 
primary language. 
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TABLK 2. SYSTEM nSSCRXFTXOKS 
AIT »OOKCA*? 

Software: ISIS 

Records: 78000 + 

Access: Cable, limited dial-in 

Functions with a single record: Bookcat 

Logon: Each user must log m through a multi-utep procoss 
Retrieval Capabilities: Command driven 

Access points: Free text and field searching 

Logical operators: Boolean symbols combining text or 

previous Beta 

Truncation: Wild card 

Index displays: No 
Screen display: One rocord at a time in card catalog format 

Does not include holdings 
Output options: On Bcreen, offiir ) prints; 

downloading capability not offered to the public 

Docuroentataon : Four page handout for users; staff manual 
Training: Student training as part of & computer literacy course; 

daily sessions in the library 
Other applications: In house dat-abases created by Regional 
Docu^nop' ation Centers, WxO, Acquisitions 

file, other files 



Software: Not is 
Records: One million -f 

Access: Cable, ietwork, dial in from home or office with password 
control 

Functions with a single record: Online catalog, acquisitions, 

cataloging, serials check- in, circulation 
Logon: For library terminals, staff logs on once a day 
Retrieval capabilities: Menu driven 

Access:By first vord(s) or title, subject or author name 

Logical Op^^ra tors : Not currently available for Book catalog 

Truncation : Automatic 

Index: If more than one record; displays an index 
Screen display: Displays a guide to multiple records including 

author or title or subjecr heading: an index; a card with 

holdings and locations 
Output options: Limited printer access; print screen; multi--step 

downloading process 
DocumentatiojA: Staff manual; user pocket guide 
Training: Staff training; us^r training as part of orientation; 

individualized training for classes or faculty 
Othor applications: Car,me,.c:5il databas«3S {ABX/Infov^m and Medline) 

using BPS search software; in-hou^e databases 
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FIGURE 2. SAMPLE RECORDS FROM BOOKCAT AND PSKNLIK 



BOOXCAT 

Search: =agricultur$ + systems 



Recox^d 



PAGE 001 



Call number 
Author — 
Title 

Subject 



Journal title 



S'544 "s 
\ P7 

-h- 



:^ Prince of SongKlhs .Oniversity . GKST Technological Besaai 
and Exchange Group; Prince of SongJclha University. 

^ Farming systoms research and development in Thailam 

illustrauod methodological considerations and recent 
advances, Songkiba, Prince of Sonklha University, 1988. 
212 p. 



Atyricuitural eyistems - Thailand' 



Holdings 



UNIO Record 



AGRICOLTtTRAX SYSTEMS 
START DATE 1976 
BARKING, ESSEX. 
AIT: LB, VI,- 
KAS:CL, V4,- 



ET^DDATE FREQUOCY Q 
APPLIED SCIEKCB 

,1976- 

,1979 



PennLiN record for ^ book 



publisher, d4^» of 



MAKE ANCTECif^ 



Your search: T^HJGHEH LEARH'.NG 

SUSJECT HEADIT56S a5br:ir^ of Conqrr:?:c; ^'^ J> 

, ^ LOCATION: Vio P»n 
1 ^ CIRCUtATlO H status: C^rcuUtion infoi-m^iio^ ^o-t ^v^fl^b^<> 

PennLlN record for s P£tnociic^l 



ctanrtnt b:sn*^> ii^ 
Currtnt PtHo<J1r.5l5 

W Van ?tU Librsrtj , 



Bihlio.^r .phSc S*<:»r^ - SO. 3 of 3 FOUND 
24 cm. 

SUnJfXT HeADlHaS ai^r>r-4 fit' Ccngrtr:?*; u^*^ J : 
Latin Am4Hc4.--P«H«*ilcils 
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One U.S. OPAC is desic^n^^d for semi-literate users. 
Information retrieval is with a touch screen. The user looking 
for inforroation about rice would actually touch the letter '^R" on 
the screen, then "RI"; etc. It assumes that this uoer may be able 
to recognize what he cannot spell. 
Coeaiercial Search Software: 

The ?nost innovative software for information storage and 
retrieval is found today in CD-ROM systems. Some of the wore 
sophisticated packages, like Compact Disclo:.ure, Dialog, Wilson 
Disc and Cambridge have different levels of search software, from 
simple menu-driven systems to command systems that emulate online 
timesharing systems. Users of the Dialog menu option can not only 
search for words or phrases but also can search for numeric 
information and create records that are compatible with 
spreadsheets. The Cambridge menu user c a select fields, number 
of words between toxms, and create his or her own output formats. 
UMl files have context sensitive help screens that will pull down 
the appropriate help screen for where you are in the search. 

A database likt ABI/Inform was created exclusively for 
machine readable retrieval and each article a large number of 
descriptor terras. The systems will display indexes online. As 
more libraries and information centers purchase CD-ROM and make it 
available for public use, users will demand more from the online 
catalogs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

I am not recommending that we abandon all bibliographic 
control. What I am suggesting is a balance between internal needs 
and external needs. The progress that we are making in gathering, 
classifying and cataloging our national literature and our "grey" 
literature is exciting. Machine readable catalogs and worldwide 
networks are exciting. Our challenge is to create records that 
maintain the integrity that we as professional librarians and 
information specialists expect from ourselves. At the same we must 
create retrieval systems that piovide barrier 
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PIQUES 3. MEIfU -DRIVEN SOFTWARE OH CD-ROM 

The "easy menu" mode on Compact Bisclosur<a leads the user through 
sssrch strategy conBtruction and allow the user to perform co»pl«x 
searches without learning comir.ands. , 



COMPACT DISCLOSURE 



S-ampis 6cr«»n^t in Siasy M«nu M^de 



S«lact Jl^m Activity 



Begin a Nf*w SQArch (claara existing ^search) 
Quit E^^y honu Mod« 




ofoofiny N*mo« .ricVter or Number 
Tvpe of BuamSf-is 

Qu^r^;e?rly Financial I or ?T\«t> >on 
Funds Sourc"e^/U«« In^'or.'njsttion 
Stock P^xckt Infc-rrrnit ion 
Ra 'ci o Ana i y s is I n-f or tv^ 1 1 o n 
Ij Owr«er«s* Officers* Dir^ctor*i 

ij S.ich-ancjG < MVS - A^S * OTH « WMS ^ NDQ 5 



Would you Ukss to search by: 



Gelt 9eArcn tjyps of Businesa by; 



Qui: Frimar-y SIC cods?^ 



St 

Shsr '5p?^c^fy smarting ^nc? «ndint3 R&ng» 
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free access to these records to individuals all over the world. 



consistent. Technical processing and public service staff both 
hav© to be included in sygjtams d68i9n. Technical processing staff 
have to consider the implications of machine readable information 
retrieval and modify their systems to tak« full advantage of the 
power of the computer. Public service staff h^v^ to be sympathetic 
to the objectives of the procesBing staff. And everyone has to 
remember that our number on« goal is to expand information access 
to our users. 
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ABSTRACT 

§CXffi_Cyi«WfTPRpl^ IHTgRMATIONAL STANDARD BOOK fWWERS FOR 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC CONTROL 



by 

Proressor Coectte Kies 
Chair 

Department of Library & 

Information Studies 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, XL 60115 
U.S.A. 

The advent and wide acceptance of International Standard Book Numbers (ISBNs) 
over the past two decades has resulted in certain advances and advantages in 
bibliographical control. Included in these advantages has been a more precise 
identification of editions and other bibliographical information. This has 
resulted in a more accurate identification of various publications. It has 
also resulted in improved bibliographical communication by increased use of 
ISBNs in bibliographic citations and descriptions. 

Some problems have developed with the use of ISBNr, however. This paper will 
focus on regulations and practices of publishers (primarily those in the U.S.) 
in the assignment of ISBNs to materials which have been reformatted without 
any change of intellectual content from previous printings* One example of 
this is the reissuing of paperback books, often categorized as leisure 
reading, with new covers and new ISBNs. This results in unsuspecting 
consumers, including librarians, to purchase by uistake titles already in 
collections. These reissuings of titles of materials without intellectual, 
or even editorial, changes has resulted in confusion of identification, as 
well. In most cases, librarians, bibliographers and scholars are interested 
in the intellectual content of the book, not in superficial, or cosmetic, 
changes. Only rarely, for example, would someone be researching differences 
in cover art, as opposed co book, or textual, content. 

An exploration of problems of this nature should result in areas which may 
need to be reQxamined in the practice of using ISBNf in bibliographic control. 
This shotild lead, in turn, to recommendations for possible changes in the 
assignment of ISBNs to more carefully deliniate ^.nong publications of 
identical, similar, and different intellectual content. 
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SOME CURRENT PROBLEMS IN INTERNATIONAL STANDARD BOOK NUMBERS 
(ISBNs) FOR BIBLIOGRAPHIC CONTROL 



C, KIES 



FACULTY OF DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY AND INFORMATION STUDIES 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
DEKALB ILLINOIS 60115 U.S,A. 



There has been considerable interest and concern for some years in 
the information fields regarding certain aspects of bibliographic con- 
trol. This concern has been international in nature, and as our global 
community continues to shrink in a connnuni cat ions sense, this concern 
has been heightened* In recent decades, we have seen this concern trans- 
mitted into problem solving, with some new systems evolving which have 
been helpful in the area of bibliographic control. The importance of 
such international systems as access to bibliographic control continues 
to be of interest and attention, as evidenced by a recent statement from 
the Association of Research Libraries ('RD in the United States (U.S.) 
which declares; 

This body of machine-readable bibliographic records is 
not only an intevnatioiial resources of inestimable value 
in its own right, but it is also essential to scholars 
and res^aarchers who wish to use the research resources 
of North America which are developed and preserved by 
member libraries.^ 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF ISBNs 

One system which has come Into fairly widespread international use 
is the system of International Standard Book Numbers (ISBNs). First 
discussed at the third International Conference on Book Market Research 
and Rationalisation in the Book Trade in Berlin during November, 1966, 
ISBKs were seen as a possibly helpful mechanism for publishers to use 
in association with new coinpuCer technologies in order processing and 
inventory control.^ Additional discussion followed in the next few 
years, primarily in Europe, and 20 years ago the International Standards 
Organization (ISO) Reconmiendation 2108 was announced which sets forth 

the concept of an ISBN identifier for unique editions of different 

3 

publishers ' works . 

A Standard Book Number (SBN) had already been developed and was in 
use in the United Kingdom. Some U.S. publishers had already been parti- 
cipating in the British system. Fortunately, few changes were necessary 
with the formal advent of the ISBN system.^ For the most part, the 
transition from SBN to ISBN vent smoothly in the U.S., and the idea 
and practice of using ISBNs became a relatively routine operation 
with major American publishers. In fact, it was reported a year later 
in 1971 by the Director of the ISBN Agency in the U,S. that publisher 
prefix numbers had been issued to 2,533 publishers. Also, in 1971, it 
was reported that 70 percent of the titles listed in the 1970 Books in 
Print had titles included wjith ISBNs. Those publishers not requesting 

ISBN ^llocat ions in the voluntary ISBN system would be assigned numbers 

5 

in later editions of Books in Print by the ISBN Agency. The ISBN 
system appears to have been successful in the U.S. from the standpoint 
of the publishers, who use the number primarily for the purposes of 
identification in catalogs and for inventory control. 
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COMPONENTS OF THE ISBN NUMBER 



It may be useful at this point to quickly review the components of 

the ISBN number. The actual number should always be prefaced by the 

initials ISBN. After a separating space, the first number appears, 

signifying gr.^up identifier, usually national, geographic, or language 

group. For cxaniple, "0" signifies material published in the United 

Kingdom, the U.S., Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, 

After the first digit, a hyphen is inserted, followed by the number 

assigned to a particular publisher by the national agency responsible 

for administering the ISBN system in a particular country. This is 

followed by another hyphen and a number which identifies the title of 

the work. A final hvphen separates the final number, or "X", which is 

. 6 

a check digit for the particular ISBN itselt. 



Example I 
XS5N 0-812-531557-9 



SCOPE OF THE ISBN 

A' number of different materials may be assigned ISBNs. The items 
include printed books v-nvJ pamphlets, mixed media publications including 
educational films/video and transparencies, books on cassettes, micro- 
computer software > electrorac publications such as machine readable tapes 
and CD-ROM, microform publications, braiiit publications and rnaps^ Not 
included are ephemeral printed materials r.uch as advertising fliers and 
calendars, arc prints and folders lacking printed text, sound recordings 
and serial publications. 
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PROBLEMS WITH ISBN FOR BIBLIOGRAPKERS 

From Che publishers' i int of view, it would seem that the ISBN 
system has been quite successful in spite ot recent difficulties with 
newer technological formats requiring clarification of the system for 
use with iDlcrocoraputer software, for example. The system has provided 
unique numbers for identification of titles and editions, as as 
helping publishers to computerize internal operations, such as ordering 
ISBNs in national and trade bibliographies has helped to identify 
particular cities and editi.-ns for publishers, librarians, bibliographers. 

The publishers have not always, however, used the ISBN to their own 
advantage. For examplf^, although the ISBN guidelines plainly state that 
publishers should include full ISBNs on all promotional material, includ- 
ing ( nclogs, many do not. Some use an abbreviated version, the title/ 
edition identifier, and a few still clinge to their old number i systems, 
separate from ISBNs. Ironically, this has caused problem for bookstore 
customers in some cases, for the bookstores are increasingly using ISBNs 
for sfGcial orders, and should the customer ^ot know the ISBN of a 
particular title, the bookstore staff may not be able to provide needed 
assistance. 

A number of other problems have evolved as well for librarians and 
bibliographers. One of these problems is one that is related to \.Ae 
growing international control of publishing houses. Even though a book 
may be identic .1 as published and issued by an international publishing 
house, a different ISBN number may be assigned to the physical books 
released, for example, in the U.S. and Canada, in fact, careful exam- 
ination of the two physical books mc-y reveal absolutely no differences 
between the two other than a different ISBN number. The textual material 
may be identical, the cover df^sigi may be the same, the actual type cn 
the individual pages may be the same, but the '"^W number if different. 
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T^ckM jl ^ 1.07(0 X parser ICC vit»\ oucli ^ *jd2 jLCrita-ons is wcli rcnowTi, Por 6X3iupXc9 
a book may be first published Ln hardcover in Kngiand with a new ISBN 
number as'-igned, than later reissued in paperback forraat with a new ISBN 
number and usually with the same textual material but with a new cover 
design. The book may then be purchased for repubiJ cation in the U.S. 
and a new ISBN is assigaed-. pprticuarly useful if there have been texttial 
changes, such as Amcr icaniz:.ng seme spelling? and/or reordering short 
stories in a collection. This one title (assuming the title has not 
changed in the international process) now has at least three ISBNs, all 
entirely appropriate for the three different editions of the title. The 
following xample shows the verso pages of the English edition and the 
American edition of Joan Aiken's A Whisper in the Night , illustrating 
fairly standard practice in publishing background: 
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Joan Aiken, A Whisper in the 
Kight . London: Fontana Lions, 
1983. 



Joan Aiken, A Whis£er in the 
Night ■ New York: Laurel- 
Leaf, 1988. 



, vs-orVs of fiction and nonaction P^f"'" chaH^ R« wncr. Pit)f«sor 
n«t publUhcd .n GreM Briuin 198^ by VKtor OoI!M.cr Uc ^^^^^^^ 

txm puo ^^^^y^^^ ,n Ponian^ Uom tgOs £nicritusof ChHtl^-cnH Lucratxircand Reading. r*c 

consuUant lo ihis scries. 



ihcd »n ureal xnu»m •i^'- . 

Firt; published in Fonlan^ Uom tgOS 
by WiUiam Collins Sons & Co Lid 
8 Crifton Strcci, London W i 



Copynghi ©Joan Aiken Entcrpmcs Ltd 1982 

Primed in GrcM Britain 
by WiiHam CoUins Sons & Co Ltd, Glasgow 



Condiuons of Sale 
Thi^ book 14 >oM subject 10 the condition 
lh.i it M\ not, by way of tmdc or oibc,...c 
iK lent, refold, hired out or oihcrwt.c crcuUtcd 
without .he publisher's prior coment in any form of 
binding or cover other than thai )n which .t « 
published and without a similar condit>on 
including thjs condition being imposed 
on lhcsubse<iuent purchaser 



Published by 
Dell" Publishing 

^xf': « Doublca.y DcU PublUhing C.up, Inc. 

666 Fifth Avenue 

New York. New York lOlOS 

1,^.., M.,M wa. first published, in a different fom. m Great 
Briwin by Vicwr GoUatia Ud. 

ThcHamlynPubl.shmg GroupL,d. 1%5 J ^^^^ ^, 
Pepper Press, 

copyright© :981. ^98?. 1983. 19o4byjoan Aiken Enterprise. I^- 

in any lom or by =.ny means. ?^ «„d ^irio^ 

photocopying, .xcording. or by ='7.'" "J.^ I'ubS. cxcepl whc 
p=rn-.i<ied by law For mformauon ,ddress Dclacorte 

tH .ndcnurK Urarcl-Lcaf Libn^ry* i.. registered in the U.S. P»unt 

and Tradcntark Orfice. 

1SBN-0-440-20185-S 

RL: 6.4 

ReprintnJ by arrangement wuh Delacorxe Press 
Printed in the United States of America 
Ociober 1988 

KRl 
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It may be thai this traditional style of assigning ISBNs has help^/d 
contribute to the problem referred to previously, that of assigning new 
ISBNs in unnecessary cases. The guidelinc-s for application of ISBN are 
clear in stating that: 

A separate ISBN must be assigned to every different 
edition of a book, but ^^501 to an unchanged impression 
or unchanged reprint of the same book in the same 

format and by the same publisher. Price changes do 
9 

not need \iew ISBN. 

This guideline seems clear, yet , there is reason to believe that 
publishers in some cases may not be following this guideline and being 
too liberal in their assignment ji new numbers to their publications, 
for there is an indication that by using ISBNs for inventory control, 
the publishers may assign new numbers for a simple reprinting with no 
changes other than the ISBN, This coupled with the rapid reprinting of 
some popular titles, some with slight cover changes only, such as adding 
"Two months on The New York Times Bestseller list!)!" makes it more 
difficult for acquisition librarians to be sure of what they are ordering 
and more difficult tor bibliographers to know what particular edition- 
is involved. Finally, scholars may waste valuable time in searching for 
a particular edition which may not have any textual differences at all 
from another more accessible edition* 

In the practice of traditional bibliogra hy, the physical descriptio 
of books varies. There are no clear rules at present for descriptions 
of paperbacks, for example, although some catalogs of older paperbacks 
include a note on the cover illustrator, if known. It will probably 
become accepted practice to include more descriptive notes on cover 
information as paperback collecting increases and interest continues to 
grow in this area of the rare book trade. This does provide publishers 
with the solid rationale to assign new ISBNs. For an example of the 
practice of assigning new numbers with new cover art, it can be provided 
in a number of cases, such as a title by J- Williamson, Premonition,. 
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first published in 1981 by New York publisher Leisute. The cover art 
of the first printing showed a monochromatic realistic painting of a 
woman's head shr-^uded in grey clouds. The ISBN for this edition was 
0-8439-0959--5 . Apparently the book did not sell well, and a new, more 
lurid cover was provided later in the same year, along with a new ISBN 
of 0-8439-2334-2. There were no other changes in the book, other than 
the wraparound paper cover design. 

It seems to be an ironic twist, however, that bibliographers are 
not as likely to include information on the ISBN of a particular item 
as they are other more "traditional" descriptive notes, such as size of 
the title being examined. As a result of bibliographers not always 
including ISBNs and publishers not practicing careful, unified criteria 
for assigning ISBNs, there is often uncertainty in knowing what exact 
physical book is being described in a bibliography. 

To continue with this problem of bibliographic identification in 
cases of no textual changes and only slight cosmetic cover changes, it 
appears that the publishers are technically correct in assigning new ISBN 
numbers, although the guidelines do state that new numbers should not 
be assigned if only the price of the book has changed. The possibly 
rapidly changing ISBNs of popular titles makes purchasing difficult, for 
publishers and suppliers do not always keep track of older ISBN assignments, 
other than knowing a particular nrtaber may be "out of stock** or "out of 
print*" The title may be readily available, but under a new number, and 
the growing reliance upon the ISBN as an inventory control system may 
mean a. new sort of unavailability to customers who are using old ISBNs 
from older catalogs. Tracking ISnNs has become an extremely difficult 
new aspect of bibliographic tracing, primarily because the publishers 
do not include ISBN information on the verso of the title page as set 
forth in the guidelines. This information should appear in addition to 
the publishing history already on that page, sometimes called the copyright 
page. 
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It was thought wich the advent of the ISBN system that publishers 
would include the ISBN evolution of publication his«:ory of the title 
along with the publishing provenance of the title. This has not hap- 
pened, however. For example, a recently issued paperback entitled 
Christopher Columbus, Mariner by Samuel Eliot Morison contains much 
careful description of the title's history on the verso of the title 
page, but no ISBNs are given there r.t all. including the ISBN of the 
current edition. The ISBN appears only on the spine and back of the 
book. The verso information includes the codes showing that this book 
is part of a particular printing, and one can also deduce that this parti- 
cular issue was first published in 198A. Yet, there is additional informa- 
tion that indicates the cover photograph was copyright in 1985. It seems 
very plausible that this particular paper back was put out as a media 
tie-in, for the cover photograph is from a television mini-series based 
on this well-known biography. 
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Verso of the title page: Samuel Eliot Morison, Christopher Columbus 

Mariner. New York: Signet, 198A. 

ISBN 0-A5i-I3879-l 



CopYRKjirr ^ 1942. !935 di S'AMua Euor Morison 
Cover photo copynghi O 1985 by Strizzi/EIU. 

Ail riHhts nser\ed. No pan cfthts bcak'in excess of five hundred words 
may Ik reproduced in cny form without permiss''>n in ^riling from the 
publisher. For information address Urde, drawn <S Company, 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02106, 

Published by arrangement with UnU. Brown & Ccmpany, by whom (h( 
work ts ptiblished in associanon with (he Atlantic Monthly Press A 
hardcover edition is avciiabie from LutU. Brown <fi Company. 

This book previously appeared in a Meiuor edition, and is also available 
m a Plume edition, both published by New Amtrican library. 

TKAO«MaX»; HBO US ^aT OPF ANO P'WCW ccwktwes 
KECMO e^• CMtCAOO USA 

SiCNET. Skjnet Cussjc. Mektok. Puj»/e. Mewdwn and NAL Books 
art published by New Amcncan Library. 
1633 Broadway, New York. New Yorft 1C019 

First Mentor Printing. Cteiobcr. J 956 

Brs! Sigwi Pnming* March, 1984 

14 i5 :6 17 18 i9 20 21 22 

r«iNTTU> IN -niii uNi niD states oh amEr!ca 
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THE PUBLISHF.RS* VIEWPOINT 

In discussion of these matters with publishers, different rationales 
are used to explain the practices of various publishers with the assignment 
of ISBNs, The most difficult area appears to be the unwillingness of 
some publishers to prii.t even the current ISBN on the copyright page, 
particularly with paperback editions. There seems to be the feeling 
that the ISBNs printed on th^ spine of the paperback, along with the 
bar code on the back cover is sufficient, although there is some admission 
that not putting the ISBN inside the book means no changes in the inside 
book when a cover change only is contemplated. It is more difficult to 
obtain valid reasons for not including ISBN sequences along with the 
publishing history on the copyright page, but one is left with the feeling 
that this information isn't considered necessary, i,e., not required by 
law as is the copyright information, and that only the currently assigned 
ISBN is of importance in the selling process. 

Discussion with publishing representatives confirms that the current 
practice of assigning new ISBNs even with only slight cover changes is 
dictated primarily by inventory control. Problems with filling orders 
when older ISBNs are used are not acknowledged, since it is felt that 
"internal systems take care of that problem." There is some admission 
that occasionally there may be orders that are not fi31ed as well as they 
might be, but th^ few sales lost in that way are more than equalized by 
the cost effectiveness and efficiency of the systems currently in use. 

Finally there is a tendency within some publishing houses to pass 
the responsibility for the actua3 dGcision In assigning a new ISBN to 

someone else, e.g., the ISBN assignments are made by one person, ^ased 

iO 

on information decisions Sf^nt by others. 
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OTHER PROBLEMS WITH iSBiN 

Additional problems exist for librarians in connection with ISBNs. 
One of these is related to the practice of assigning ISBNs to a uiulti- 
volumed set as a whole and to each separate volume in the set. The 
guidelines state that publishers should do this routinely, and in pro- 
iDOtional material publishers should use the ISBN for the whole set if 
proTooting the set as a whole, as the single ISBNs if promoting .'^he 
separate volumes, This practice, of course, drives catalogers to 
distraction, if not worse, for not only is it not customary in libraries 
to catalog such sees both as complete sets and separr.tes, but i the 
case of continuations, it may be more appropriate use an International 
Standard Serial Number (ISSN) instead. 

An associated problem is that of regularly published new editions 
of reference works which may be cataloged as a serial but the publisher 
assigns eac. new edition/volume an ISBN rather than a unifying ISSN. 

The ISBN area of concern which has received the most attention in 
recent years is the area of microcompute. software/audio/video formatted 
materials. The growth of publishing/production of these materials in 
recent years has brought about considerably increased volume in the 
bibliographic control system. The ISBN international Agency in Berlin 
ruled that microcomputer software should be numbers within the existing 
ISBN system* rather than creating a new data base. As an example of the 
growth in this one area alone, it was reported in 1985 that 397. of the 
ISBNs in the U.S. were bein? allocated to software. 

The practice of ISBNs in use with microcomputei software is not 
oifferent from practices with print format items. As a result, the same 
problems have come about for librarians, purchase's and scholars. The 
history of the development of the software lackti a tracking of the ISBNs 
involved- With software sgi^. consisting of more than one item which can 
be used separately., different ISBNs may be assigned to the individual 
pieces as well as the .set o3 a wholt*. Minor clianges/improvemencs in the 
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software may or may not be given a new ISBN. This last item is somewhat 
different from print formats in the ISBN guidelines, for these state in 
connection with software: 

No new ISBK should be assigned tor . revision or 
enhancement a softv?ire. Usually these improve- 
ments makes the earlier ver$;ion obsolete and not 

13 

available for continuous sale. 

Regardless of the actual guideline, publishers of software may assign 
new ISBNs anyway, again for inventory control purposes, 

RECOMMENDATIONS J^^D CONCLUSION 

A number of problems concerning ISBNs have been identified* As 
with any system, there is room for improvement and the possibilities for 
a number of different groups to contribute to this improvement. Some 
possibilities for improvement include; 

1. Better utilisation and care m the recordsng and use of ISBNs. 
Publishers should be encouraged to include ISBN provenance along with 
publishing histor> oi the verso/copyright page of all publications, 

2, Bibliographers should take care to record ISBNs as part of books 
identification when describing items in bibliographies. When possible, 
bibliographers should include ISBN history along with pr-nting history 
when discussing v^arious titles, 

3^ Consideration be given to clarification of the ISBN so that 
minor cosmetic changes could be allowed for within the current system. 
Should greater care be taken with describing ISBN along with publishing 
history as recommended in item 1., this would not be necessary* The 
guidelines currently allow £or an addition of five optional digits to 
the ISBN. It is suggested that publishers can use this for price, but 
it might be* possible to use this number sequencejn a different way in 
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order to help differentiate edi tions/reprintings . 

4, Continued discussion between publishers and librarians in matters 
of this sort in order to encourage a more smoothly working system that 
will bebeneficial to all. 
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Abstract 

This paper describes the conser project, why it came about, the 
mechanics or hov/ it v;orKS including the bibliographies format, 
difficulties encountered by crgarizor'Sy and how* the bibliographic 
information caii benefit and bo used overseas libraries 
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CONSERi A MODEL COOPERiVTIVE jCATALQGIj^^^ PROJECT 



I. INTRODUCTION 

In North America the CONSKR Proj(^c:t has significantly improved 
the bibliographic control of serials ai> wo l 1 a« T.he quality of 
serials cataloging. It js a cooperative program whose mission is 

"to build and to maintain cooperatively a 
comprehensive machine readable database oi 
author it at i ve bi bliograph Lc inf ormat ion for 
serials publications; to uphold standards and to 
exercise leadership in the seriaLs information 
community" . ( 1 ) 

Initially the project was a cooperative conversion project among 
ten research libraries .^nd the national libraries of the United 
States and Canada. The project's original goaJ wa.s to convert 
200,000 printed serial records into machine readable format. By 
December of 1988 the CONSER database had over 67 7,000 serials 
records of which 118,000 are for currently published titles. (2) 
In order to emphasise the long term stanis of the project and to 
account for the significant projects and developnents such as 
the NATIONAL SERIALS DATA PROGRAM/UNIl EP DATES POSTAL SERVICE 
PROJECT, NEW SERIALS TITLES MAGAZINE, I'NITEI) STATES NEWSPAPER 
PROGRAM, and CONSER ABSTRACTING AND INDEXING COVERAGE PROJECT 
which had grown out of CONSER, the full name was changed to 
COOPERATIVE ONLINE SERIALS PROGRAM. Ihe acronym CONSER remained 
the same. 

The first participants xisoo the MARC SERJAliS^ EDITLNG^jGUI.DE 

agreeing to use the same conventions and practices for cataloging 
the serial records. The most recent rules, convontions, and 
practices are published in the newf>st edition ol he >1ARC_SE1U/U^ 
EDITING G UIDE. Since librarians can eas i i > acquire this edition 
from the Library of Congress, this paper wil] not focus upon the 
conventions and practices of the CONSKR cataloging rules and 
practices, but will instead out Kno the d^-rv e lopment of CONfSER and 
related projects, pomt-ou). problems encountcived Dy the 
participants, describe Its curr«*nt mnnag^Mn"!it struc?.ure and 
operations as well as discuss iis s : i^j? i f ^ c ance as both a 
cataloging tool and 3iodel for '. oof^oi^at ive v alalogmg ventures. 



II, HISTORY 

A. Conception and Early Implenieo tat ion (197o • -^TV) 

In 1973 a group of North Amerif^an ser-rals l lxAVxam: recognised 
the need for a machine readable geiial hs aJ \ di^t abase that 
would reduce the duplication of th^^ tjme, money, and effort 
needed to convert pap<Tr serial records to machine readable 
format. Howjv'er creating and authent i «-at ing scri/^l records is a 
difficult task. Unlike monographsi seruUo i-on:«tantiy changer 
titles merge and split; frequencies Alter, r^'bi j cat ions cease 
only to be resurrec+ed; names change; and pri'Co increase. It 
was also recognized * ' at the exist.encc of thr.'>e major barriers 
prevented the rapid bulldiri?^ of a comprelicus database- 



i. The lack of communication among the generators of machine- 
readable serials files 

2« The incompatibility of format and/or bibliographic data among 
existing files. 

3« The apparent confusion about the existing and proposed 
bibliographic description and format "standards/' (3) 

With funding from the Council of Library Resources, the original 
participants contracted with OCLC to provide a "temporary host" 
database because it could facilitate both batch down-loading and 
online cataloging. 

In the beginning the project did not intend to establish any new 
standards or cataloging policies. 

"its leaders planned to create a database that could 
accommodate past , present , and future standards of 
format , description and identif icat ion. However , the 
group recognized the need to reconcile conflicts among 
existing standards and policies such as the Library of 
Congress MARC-Serials format, the National Serials Data 
Program internal format, the International Serials Data 
System Guidelines and the draft of the Canadian MARC 
serials format." (4) 

After many meeting the librarians agreed to follow an uniform set 
of practices and guidelines for the creation of the records which 
became known as the "agreed-upon practices" and later, the COWSER 
E DITING GU IDE . 

The Library of Congress (LC) and the National Library of Canada 
(NLC) agreed to become "Centers of Responsibility" to verify 
certain data elements according to AACR and the ISDS Guidelines • 
In addition the National Serials Data Program in both Canada and 
the United States verified the ISSNs and key titles. "This 
verification process was referred to as authentication". (6) 

In 1975 the participants began to change their printed records 
into machine readable format. 

"Participants received LC training in 1975 and began 
online work in the Spring of 1976. Bibliographic 
records for t itles were clai raed or created i 
modifications were made online when possible, and 
suxTogates (photocopies of parts of publications to 
support the bibliographic description) were sent to the 
appropriate Centers of Responsibility to support 
authentication work". (6) 

Preliminary work was given a tremendous boost when in the Winter 
of 1976 the Minnesota Union List of Serials as well as existing 
LC and NLM records were down loaded into the database. Later 
serial records from the Pittsburgh Regional Library Center and 
the Florida Union List of Serials were entered into the database 
after vigorous review* 
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A. phase Two OCLC management, Growing: Responsibility of 

Member I.ibraries» and New Projects (1977-1983) 



In 1977 fiscal constraints prevented LC from being ^ble to 
support CONSER managerial and automation responsibilities* 
Although the primary decision making continued to be exercised by 
CONSER participants, late in 1977 OCLC agreed to become the 
facilitator and manager of the CONSER database. Thus the role of 
OCLC changed from that of temporary host" to that of '*host data 
base" • 

The second phase from 1977 to 1983 was also characterized by two 
developments. The first was the greater responsibility and 
authority for individual members, LC and NLC maintained some 
operational authority and began to provide extensive training 
programs for full participants. As time passed the participants 
became more familiar with the "agreed upon practices" and began 
to assume more responsibility. The U,S, Government Printing 
Office became the first institution to submit name authority 
records to the LC Name Authority File and by 1981 all members 
were contributing their authority files to LC. 

The second characteristic was the incre^.sed use of the database 
for other projects. Because of the accurate bibliographic 
information, CONSER was perceived as a valuable source. Not only 
were the projects able to take and use CONSER information, but 
there participants also added or verified data enhancing and 
improving the database, (7) Some of these projects are 

described below: 



NATIONAL SERIAL DATA PROGR\M 

In 1378 the United States Postal Service (USPS) and the National 
Serials Data Program (NSDP) began a major cooperative effort to 
implement mandatory printing of the ISSN on serials mailed at 
special rates throughout the Unites States mail. NSDP convinced 
the postal service to use the ISSN number when billing 
publishers. CONSER first helped by providing a comprehensive, 
reliable source for ISSNs- Secondly, with grant money from the 
Council of Library Resources, participants sent letters to 
publishers and obtained "surrogates for NSDP to assign the ISSN 
for those titles •" (8) 

NEW SERIALS TITLES 

NEW SERIALS__TITLES (NST) is a Union Catalog for journals produced 
by the Library of Congress. Currently , entries include such 
information as place of publication, publisher beginning and 
ending dates, and frequency of publication- Following the 
bibliographic citations are a list of the holdings for each of 
the contributing libraries. Listing the holdings information 
became much easier and accurate in 1981 when the holdings 
location information from the MARC-Serials file 850 field was 
added into CONSER records by NST staff as reports were received 
from its participating libraries, This process allowed issues of 
NST to be generated from the file of authenticated CONSER 
records, NEW SERIALS TITLES is now a much more useful tool 
because of its broader coverage and fuller records. (9) 
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UNITED SlATES NEWSPAPER PROGRAM 



In the early 1980s a nev; program called the United States 
Newspaper Program (USNP) was established to organize, preserve 
and make available U.S* newspapers by the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. The program's goal was to inventory and catalog 
300,000 newspaper titles published in the United States from 1690 
to the present* In 1983 USNP became a partial CONSER participant 
and began to enter records with detailed holdings information of 
each state, territory and repository within the United States* 
(10) 

CONSER ABSTRACTING AND INDEXING COVERAGE PROJECT 

A cooperative project between CONSER and eighty-five abstracting 
and indexing services began in 1983 in order to improve title 
coverage and to identify where serials were indexed and 
abstracted. Each abstracting and indexing service provided J ists 
of their title coverage information and these lists were then 
searched against records within CONSER. The project identified a 
small number of subject specific titles that had been previously 
excluded from the CONSER database. In addition the abstracting 
and indexing information was added to each CONSER record thereby 
making it possible i-'o;: researchers to learn where titles are 
indexed. (11) 

C. New Challenges and Changes (1984 and 1985) 

By 1984 the projects initial goal of creating over 200,000 
machine readable records had been achieved and exceeded far 
beyond the founders wildest dreams. The responsibility of 
members continued to gz^ow as they began to authenticate their own 
serial records and to make modifications to records previously 
authenticated by LC, New members continued to join the project 
and contributed their serial records. 

However, CONSER faced two new challenges. The first being that 
several of the original m/imbcrs opted to change from OCLC to the 
Research Libraries Information Network (RLIN)* Consequently 
these members no longer directly participated as there was no 
mechanism for them to load records into the OCLC database. 
Because participants were assuming more responsibility for 
authenticating records and some original members records and 
expertise was no longer available, issues in database maintenance 
were identified as important problems in need of resolution. (12) 



The second challenge gained attention when the second edition of 
the Anglo American Cataloging Rules {AACR2) was published, 
Previously the database had records cataloged according to 
CHAPTER 6 RULES and new records were being entered according to 
AACR-1 and the "agreed to CONSER policies and rules". With the 
advent of AACR-2 it became clear that the earlier policies and 
rules needed to be reviewed and in some cases altered. It also 
raised issues in regard to the standardization of the CONSER 
database • 

To solve these problems CONSER librarians deliberated over the 
rules in many long, meetings. Most members felt that it was more 
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important to emphasize online cataloging rather than 
retrospective conversion. The reason being that more new records 
were being added instead of paper records being changed to 
machine readable fortnate. Finally, the policies ^'ei'e, f^^f r^'*^*'*^ 
a "new" AACR-2 based CONSER EDITING GUIJ?£ was published that 
stressed online cataloging. (13) 

As to the problem of database standardization many problems still 
exist. There are in fact many duplicate records that have been 
entered according to different .-ules. However, OCLC has taken 
steps to improve the situation. Recently, their computer experts 
ran a machine conversion that set flags in the records indicating 
the set of rules used to catalog the records. However, the main 
headings and subject headings were not altered. (14) 

D. New Directions (1985 - present) 

To commemorate the tenth Anniversary of CONSER the library of 
Congress sponsored a study to make recommendations about 
CONSER 's future role. Researcher Julia Blixrud and Jeffrey 
Heynen concluded that the CONSER Project had been a tremendous 
success; however, "CONSER' s management structure, decision 
processes, membership procedures, and general operations needed 
improvement . 

Throughout 1985 and 1986 planning meeting were held and two ad 
hoc CONSER committees drafted proposals regarding membership 
issues, goals, objectives, structure, and operating procedures. 
Finally in November of 1986 at the Arlie House retreat 
representatives of the CONSER Advisory Group and CONSEH 
Participants Group met to reorganise and revitalize the project. 
A new name was adopted to convey the permanent status of CONSER. 
The organisations name was changed from CONversion of SERials 
Project to Cooperative ONline SERials Program. 

Five new goals were adopted which reflect the change from a 
retrospective conversion project to a program: 

1. The CONSER database should be a widely available source of 
authoritative bibliographic information about serials. 

2. The membership will consist of institutions committed to 
participating in the CONSER Program at a national and 
international level with potential local and regional 
appJ. ications . 

3. The CONSER Program should opei^ate in a cooperative manner 
with an effective and efficient governance and management 
structure . 

4. The CONSER Program should support and promulgate standards 
and establish necessary standardized practices for the 
bibliographic control of serials. 

5. The CONSER Program should exercise leadership in the fields 
of serials management and education and CONSER achievements 
should be promoted. (15) 
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III. MANAGEMENT 

The CONSER program is managed by three standing 2°^^^^^^^ ' .J*^^ 
forces, and ad hoc groups who address specific issues. The first 
conmittee is the CONSER Policy Committee which is °^ ^ 

representative from each National Library, OCLC> and one 
representative from each institution registered a full 

participant. The purpose of the committee is to ^^view and 
approve plans, goals, and objectives as well as develop long term 
plans and policies. The committee also approves new members. 

The CONSER Executive Committee recruits members from the CONSER 
Policy Committee and is composed of representatives from LC, NLC, 
OCLC the chair of the CONSER Policy Committee and one other tuii 
participant ^t is a small working group that reviews new member 
^pplicaUons. drafts agendas for the CONSER ^^'^-^J^^^t,?:^ 
makes internal policy decisions. The CONSER Operations Co^^^ 
also identifies reviews and documents operational procedures. 

Currently there are seven task forces which are investigating the 
following issues: 

1. Database Task Force responsible for database maintenance and 
retrospective conversion. 

2. Microtechnology Task Force investigating means "bich 
"oNsL Participants notwcrking with OCLC, or unwilling to 
use OCLC can contribute records -co the CONSER database. 

3. Vernacular task force studying the methods of inputting non- 
roman alphabet languages within CONSER. 

4. Multiple Versions TasL Force examining the best method of 
representing the multiple physical manifestation of a serial 
in the CONSER .database. 

5. Format Integration Task Force now considering the issue 
in^o?ved in Ihe implementation of the US Marc integrated 
format in the CONSER environment. 

6. Statistical Task Force is now creating useful statistics to 
help monitor costs and performance. 

7. Macrotechnology Task Force is considering broad issues 
related to record transfer. (16) 

Finallv CONSER is advised by members of the CONSER Advisory Group 
whose members are recruited from national libraries not active in 
COnsln as well as library associations. advisory members review 
the progress of CONSER and inform constituents. Current members 
include the American Library Association. Association of 

Research libraries, the National Federation of Abstracting and 
Information Services. the National Library of Australia, and the 
Canadian Library Association. (17) 

IV. OPERATIONS 

CONSER participants continue to be linked together by O^LC; the 
predominant online system in the United States. ^ 
participant adds a ;)ew serial record or modifies an existing 



record, they must ensure tk at the records data content and 
content designation conforms to the CmSKB_.i:jjIT IJiG„GUID£ , Full 
Participants authenticate the record by reviewing the serial 
record for data content and content designation. Each members 
record is identified with their OCLC symbol in the 040 field of 
the MARC record. Full participants may also create name 
authority records for the LC Name Authority file and report new 
titles to the editors of NEW ^ SERIAL TIT LES . 

Partial members who have specialized expertise may also enter 
data; however, they may onl> update certain fields of the record* 
As en illustration EBSCO^s duty as a partial CONSER participant 
is to up date the rate information in the CONSER records. 
Similarly, the National Serial Data Program staff update the 
International Standard Serial Numbers (ISSN^). If only certain 
fields of the record are altered these elements must be 
identified to indicate the degree of authori tat iveness of the 
data. (18) 



V. SIGNIFICANCE OF CONSER 

In the international arena CONSER has made two meaningful 
contributions. It is a comprehensive database and provides 
extensive bibliographic control of Western Language materials, 
especially English language materials. Accuracy is very high and 
the bibliographic detail comprehensive. International librarians 
do not have to duplicate the work of their North American 
colleagues but can instead benefit from their labours. For 
example, CONSER records can be down loaded into local databases 
from the Library of Congre55s's CONSER tapes or from CD-ROM 
databases such as EBSCO' s Serials Directory. 

Secondly, the planners and participants of CONSER have provided a 
model. They have de.-nonstrated that it is possible to form a 
successful cooperative cataloging venture, even in the vexing 
field of serials. In fact much can be learned by both thfe 
problems and the successes of CONSER. 

One significaiit issue, the degree of standardization imposed upon 
the database, is proportionally related to both the failure and 
the success of CONSER. Although records have been authenticated, 
there are many duplicate records because different cataloging 
codes have been used. Nevertheless, enough standardization has 
been introduced to permit valuable spin-off projects to emerge 
because of the accuracy and reliability of the data. 

With many participants addin*? records, the quality of the input 
is of great concern. Yet, the quality of CONSER records is 
commendable. CONSER participants were able to succeed by first 
having LC and NLC act as "Centers of Responsibility" until 
members were proficient with the new "agreed to" cataloging 
procedures. Second, LC and NLC spent both time and money 
training participants. Third, partial participants with special 
expertise were permitted to update or change relevant fields. 

Another concern with multiple participants is the problem of 
continuity when members decide to withdraw. In the CONSER 
example some original members decided to depart from OCLC and 
thus the project. Jt was then unc^:rtain as to whom would update 



their bibliographic records v/hen titles changed or ceased. In 
fact database maintenance is an ixaportant CONSER issue which is 
still being resolved. 

Finally, the decision to build the CONSER database within OCLC 
instead of creating a new database, has had both advantages and 
disadvantages which have influenced the development of CONSER. 
On the positive side it was possible for the project to 
immediately commence because most libraries had OCLC terminals 
and staff members were familiar with OCLC procedures and formats • 
Also expenses have been greatly reduced because it has not been 
necessary to purchase hardware or hire software programmers. 
Throughout CONSER history OCLC has offered valuable assistance 
and expertise. In somo instances OCLC staff have provided 
technical support and :.n other cases they have been actively 
involved in upgrading and improving CONSER records. 

However, it can be argued that OCLC*s involvement has stunted 
some aspects of growth. The reason being thaz OCLC's interests 
and those of CONSER sometimes, conflict. The RLIN issue is a 

case in point. OCLC*s serial holdings and services have been 
greatly enhanced by the CONSER database and it is not in OCLC*s 
interest to give the same advantage to their competitc^ RLIN. 
Librarians on the other hand want to disseminate CONSER 
cataloging to RLIN members and recruit their assistance. Linking 
up OCLC and RLIN is technically possible, but political and 
economic issues will first have be resolved. Further, PCLC has. 
opposed the membership of other commercial institutions • 
Librarians, on the; other hand, have actively tried to recruit 
such institutions because of their specialized knowledge and 
expertise . 

Since management decisions continue to be made by the CONSER 
committees J these difficulties can and have been overcome. But 
such problems would not exist if the database was owned i 
controlled, and maintained fay CONSER instead of being housed 
within the OCLC database. 



VI. CONCLUSION 



Because of the quality of the CONSER records, international 
libraries can use them for retrospective conversion or to catalog 
new titles < Thus, these records can form a core database of 
Western language materials. However, CONSER reflects the bias 
and acquisitioii policies of North American libraries and will not 
list roost Asian language titles. Further to be a CONSER member a 
library must first be an OCLC member. Unfortunately, OCLC 
membership is not possible for most libraries. The reason being 
that the telecommunication costs required to link up with the 
database are too high. As a result CONSER can not adequately 
meet Asian librarian's needs for bibliographic control over local 
titles . 



Since bibliographic controJ is a fundamental prerequisite for 
high quality reference services, it is not surprising that many 
Asian librarians are considering cooperative v^atv^loging projects. 
The existing technology, expertise, and intere3t now render 
national cooperative cataloging projects as reasonable ventures. 
Programs such as CONSER can contribute bibliographic records, 
reference tools suph as the CONSER EDITING GUIDE and can act as 

E^' ,8,. J- ''3, 



■odels. However, the development of Asian cooperative cataloging 
projects will be determined by librarians indigenous problems and 
aspirations for high quality library services and bibliographic 
control . 
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6* Library of Congress 

National Serials Data Program 

New Serial Titles 
?• MINITEX (Minnesota Union List of Serials) 
8- National Agricultural Library 
9» National Library of Canada 

ISDS/Canada 

10. National Library of Medicine 

11. New York Stale Library 

12. State University of New York 

13. United States Department .of the Interior 

14. United States Government Printing Office 

Periodicals Supplerae^t 

15. University of California, Berkeley 

16. University of California, Los Angeles 

17. University of Florida, Gainesville 

Florida Union List of Serials 

18. University of Georgia 

19. University of Michigan 

20. University of Pittsburgh 

21. University of Texas at Austin 
22e University of Washington 
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APPENDIX B 

ASSUMPTIONS OF THE CONSER PROJECT 



1. The CONSER record is a bibliographic record which serves as 
a foundation for a wide variety of applications or projects, 
such as acquisitions, preservation, resource sharing, union 
listing, and the like. The CONSER records is a 
bibliographic record for a seria.l that has be^-a 
authenticated by at least one participant in the CONSER 
Program. 

2. While not precluding the addition of data elements to the 
CONSER records, the database is not intended routinely to 
provide all the data elements required to support fully such 
activities . 

3. The CONSER database aspires to achieve comprehensiveness 
through gradual and phased expansion, with an emphasis on 
current coverage and North American interests, but to 
encompass eventually all time periods and international 
interest. 

4. The ideal of comprehensiveness should include full coverage 
of serials in all formats, scripts^ languages, and on all 
subjects. 

5. The CONSER record should be accurate and provide unambiguous 
identification of the item cataloged. This is achieved 
through creation of records conforming to standards and 
standardized practices, i.e., the authentication process* 

6. Serials do not remain static; neither can the records 
describing them. 

7. All reasonable efforts are made to maintain the accuracy of 
CONSER records, with a concentration placed on reflecting in 
the record those changes occasioned by the publication 
itself. 
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APPENDIX C SrCTION 1 

SERIAL DIRECTORY RECORD FOR INTERCIENCIA 



Subject; Science( General ) * 
Title : INTERCIENCIA^ 
Date/Vol; V, 1-May/June 1976- 
ISSN: 0378-1844 
Ser type: Periodical 
Country: VE 

Language: Multilingual {English, Portuguese and Spanish) 
Frequency : Biinr»nthly 

Frice; $55.00 (institutions) Venezuela; $15,00 

{ individuals ) other 
Publisher: Interciencia 

Apartado de Correo 51842 

Caracas 1050A Venezuela 
Telephone : ( 582 ) 92-32-24 
Editor(s): Marcel Roche 

Ind/Abstr: Coal Abstracts, International Aerospace Abstracts, 
Biological Abstracts, GeoRef, Energy Research 
Abstracts (Feb, .1977- ), Snergy Inforaation 
A^^tracts, Life Sciences Collection, Current 
Contents, Chemical Abstracts (1976-1983), Science 
Citation Index, Environment Abstracts, Soils and 
Fertilisers, Helminthologica] Abstracts, Series A, 
Animal and Human Helminthology , Helminthological 
Abstracts. Series B, Plant Neraatology, 
ProtozoologicaJ Abstracts 

LC Class: Q4 

DD Class: 505 

NLM Class: Wl IN671 

CODEN : ITRCDB 

CONSER: 02513645 

Iz>d Avail: Index available 

Cumulative index av .liable 

Bk Review: Yes 

Advertise: Yes 

Circulatn: 1,500 

Descript: Problems related to development within Latin America 
amazonia, nutrition, energy, health and population, 
arid land, marine and earth sciences, tropical 
agriculture and environmental problems, sciencr^ 
policy and short communications. 
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APPENDIX C SECTION 2 



CONSER FORMAT FOR INTERCIENCIA 



Entrd : 
Repr : 
Index: 
Cum Ind: 
Dates: 



761019 Govt Pub: 
Conf Pub: 
u Phys med: 

u Titl Pag: 

1976-9999 



u 



Lang: 
Ctry: 
Cont : 
ISDS: 



inul 
ve 



Source : 
Ser typ: 
Frequn: 
Regulr: 



d 
P 
b 
r 



S/L ent: 
Alphsbt : 
Fub St: 
Mod rec: 



0 
b 

c 



TAG IND MARC DATA 



001 OCM02513645 

010 $a 76645718 

022 $a0378-1844 

030 $aITRCDB 

032 $a514610$bUSPS 

035 $a(OCoLC)2513645 

035 $a(DNLM)Il9040000(s) 

040 $aDNLM$cDNLM$dDLC$dNSDP$dDLC$dOCoLC$dNSDP$dOCoLC$dNSDP 
$dOCoLC$dSER$dNSTidRCS*dNST$dNSDP$dAIP$dNST$dAIP$dNST 

$dNSDP 

041 0 $aengporspa 

042 $alc$&nsdp 

043 $acl 

050 0 $aQ4$b.I617 

060 $aWl IN671 

070 SaQl.AllS 

082 $a505 

270 0 $alnterciencia 

222 0 0 iainterciencia 

242 0 0 $alnterscier>ce.$yeng 

245 0 0 $AINTERCIF.NCIA. 

260 0 1 $a[Caracas, Venezuela , $bAsociaci«on Interciencia] 
265 $alnterciencia, P.O. Box 19315, Washington, DC, 20036 

300 $av.$bill.$c28 cm, 

310 $aBimonthly 

350 $a$15.00 ( individual )$a$25 . 00 (institution) 

362 0 $av. 1- May/June 1976- 

510 2 $aBioiogical abstracts$x0006--3169 

510 2 SaChemicai abstracts$x0009-2258$bi976-'1983 

510 2 SaCoal abstracts$x0309-4979 

510 2 $aEnergy information abstracts$x0147-6521 

610 2 SaEnergy research abstracts$bFeb . l977-'$x0160-3604 

510 2 SaEnvironment abstracts$x0093-3287 

510 2 $aGeoRef$x0197-7482 

510 2 $aJnternational aerospace abstracts$x0020-5842 

510 2 SaLife sciences collection 

546 $aEnglish, Portuguese, and Spanish. 

650 0 $aScience$xPeriodicals • 

650 0 $aTechnology$xPeriodicals» 

650 0 $aScience$2Latin AxnericaSxPeriodicals . 

650 0 $aTechnology$2:Latin America$xPeriodicals • 

650 2 SaScienceSxperiodicals . 

650 2 $aTechnology$xperiodicals . 

710 2 0 $aAscciaci«yon Int rciencia. 

850 $aCU-I$aCU-S$aDGWSaDLC$aFU$aGASU$aGEU$aICU$aIaAS$aKyLoU 
$aLNT$aLU$aMCM$aMnSU$aNN$aNSyU$aNcD$aOrCS$aPPD$aTxCM 
$aTxU$aULA$aViBlbVSaWy 
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INFORMATION RETRIEVAL IN MULTIMEDIA SOURCES 
IN AN ELECTRONIC AGE 

Tze-chunq Li 
ROSARY COLLEGE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OP LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 
RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 60305, U. S. A. 

Abstra'^t 

An imposing array of online databases and the rapid growth 
of optical discs have revolutionalized information storage and 
retrieval processes. The new technologies feature speed and 
capability of multi-access points and multi-dimensional approach, 
which make them an ideal tool for information retrieval. There 
are, however, problems due to shortage of bibliographical control 
of multi-media sources, lack of uniformity in data structure, and 
diversity in retrieving information. The paper will discuss 
information retrieval using major online database systems and CD- 
ROM procljcts from a user's point of view. Major online systems 
which include BRS, DIALOG, ORBIT and Wilsonline as well as 
representative CD-ROMs will be included in the discussion. On 
CD-ROM, particular attention will be focused on ERIC which is 
available on DIALOG Ondisc, SilverPlatter , and OCLC. The paper 
will summarize the problem of diversity in information retrieval, 
note the impi ovements , and present observations for future 
developments. 
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INFORMATION RETRIEVAL IN MULTIMEDIA SOURCES 
IN AN ELECTRONIC AGE 

T'ze-chunq Li 
ROSARY COLLEGE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 
RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 60305, U. S, k. 



A cartoon that appeared in the C hicago Tribune depicts a 

reference librarian receiving a call. The party on the other 

line asks: ''Is this the library? Please analyze Shakespeare* s 

plays and give me a list of quotes reflecting aspects of 

existentialist thought. 1*11 hold on.'' It is humanly impossible 

for the reference librarian to provide this information in a 

short period of time. However, in an electronic age, it may not 

be a mission-impossible. A television series, the Knight 

Rider, dramatizes a car th^t not only can converse like a human 

being hut is also able to provide ansvers to any questions asked* 

In a scenario envisioned by science fiction v^ritc-rs, a reader can 

browse through a computer catalog and call for books which will 

be delivered to him by a robot from the stacks, or a reader can 

retrieve three dimensional information from an encyclopedia or a 

1 

hard copy dropped on his lap. Though it sounds like a fantasy, 
the reality may not be too far away. 

In his keynote speech at the 1987 EOUCOM conference, John 
Sculley mentioned three technologies that offers a new 
environment for gathering knowledge: hypermedia delivering 
information beyond the traditional media; simulation pushing the 
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knowledge boundary from static to dynamic? and finally^ 

2 

artificial intelligence^ Dialog Information Service added to 

its service in 1988 the provision of images in the TRADEMARKSCAN 

3 

' FEDERAL database. The Encyclopaedia Britannica will market 
very soon its Compton Electronic Encyclopedia in hypermedia in 
which the reader will be able to have texts, sound, and image in 
color* 

In the last three decades, we have seen a significant array 
of new technologies for storing and retrieving information: 
microform in the 1960s, online database in the 1970' s, and CD-ROM 
in the 1980*s. Microform is a generic term including micro- 
print, microfilm, microcard, microform, and microfiche. The 

development of microform goes back to 1839 and microfilming 

4 

printed products began in the 1930' s. In the 1960's, microforms 

became a fashionable phenomenon for information storage* In 1969 

alone, the Library of Congress produced more than 1K3 million 

individual microfilm, exposures on negative films and more than 

5.6 million feet of positive print film from these and other 
5 

negatives. The density of microform recording ranges from 4 
times to 1,000 times or even higher of its originals. A 
conventional microfiche provides about 900 pages per fiche. A 
microform with high range of density has the capacity o£ 
recording about 2,000 pages per fiche and can hold, with extreme 
range of density, the full text of a bible within one square inch 
of space. Microforms are excellent for storage and preservation 
and the least expensive. But the search of data in microform is 
slow and it lacks voltarity and irultiple access points. 
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Although the growth of microforir has not been as fast as 

many people had anticipated, there has been an increased interest 

in recent years in using microform for storage and preservation 

of materials. Charles Chauwyck--Healey compared microforir with 

videodisc technology and concluded that microforms *^ill continue 

to be used until electronic technology in storage and 

transmission of data equals or improves microform in quality and 

cost* Alan Calmes regards microfilm the best choice for storage 

and preservation on three grounds: its life expectancy is longer 

than all other media; its use life is far less limited; and its 

7 

maintenance cost is lower. Be also reports that the Library of 

Congress continues to regard microform as a mainstay of its 

preservation programs with optical discs as a supplementary 

technology. The publication of dual media, print and microform, 

such as those published by Congressional Information Service, is 

another example of continued interest in microform. 

The introduction of online database In the 1970s has shaped 

the library operation in many ways. Access to materials is no 

longer physically limited to a library where materials are 

housed. It contains a large quantity of data yet provides fast 

retrieval capability. A computer search of a million records 

only takes a few seconds. The most useful feature of a database 

is its capability of providing multi-access points and a multi- 

aimensional approach. A searcher may locate items through 

author, title, source, language, date of publication, document 

type, and or any other access point imaginable, users can also 

ask the computer to match the terms and retrieve only those 

9 

Jocuments in which a match occurs. in this respect, it is far 
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superior to microform* 

In the 1980s^ the optical disc has caught the attention of 
libraries • An optical disc is a high density platter for writing 
or reading through a laser emitted beam* Data are impressed 
forming microscopic pits on the disc surface* There are four 
kinds: CD-ROM (compact disc - read only memory), CD-WORM (compact 
disc - write once read many times), CD-I (compact disc - 
interactive), and CD-Erasable (compact disc - erasable), CD-I 
holds digital text, images, sound animation, and graphs, a multi- 
media disc such as the Compton Electronic Encyclopedia just 
mentioned. By function, there are character encoded discs, video 

discs, and music discs. One side of a 5-inch disc can hold up to 

10 

72 minutes of digitability encoded music. 

A single CD-ROM can store 540 megabytes of data or hold 

16,000 pages of data equivalent to approximately KSOO floppy 

discs • In this CiJLparity, the entire Encyclopaedia Britannica can 

11 

be stored on one disc, CD technology has gained rapidly 

in popularity, A study, CD-ROM Market Opportunities , by Link 

Resources, predicts that "between now and the end of the decade^ 

CD-ROM players and information products will generate 2.3 billion 

in revenu^^ for hardware, media, software, service, and 

12 

information providers." 

Both online databases and CD-ROM expedite locating and 
aissf.minating information* In using these new technologies, the 
speed, storage capacity, and volatility in retrieving information 
are fascinating. Users are, however, also frustrated at the 
problems in locating these sources and the method of retrieving 
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infOiTination front them. They are specifically concerned about the 
shortage of bibliographical control of multisourceSf lack of 
standardization of data structures r and the diversity of software 
prograuns for information retrieval. We will take a closer look 
at these problems. 

An ideal bibliographical control is to list complete records 
of human communication^ to indicate location where records can be 
foundr and to provide access to their contents. For online 
databases and CD-ROMs, there is no shortage of bibliographies of 
listing them separately. A few bibliographies of multisources 
have been published. Government Reports Announcement & Index # v. 
75- , 1975- , lists titles in various forms: hardcopy, 
raicroformr and computer tape. The U. S. Bureau of the Census 
Catalog and G uide provides its products in the form of printed 
reports, microfiche , computer tapes, online access, c^'skettes, 
and maps. But the information is confined to its own 
publications . 

Commercial publications have a more extensive coverage. 
Ulrich's International Periodical Directory , 1932- , has a 
section on serials available online. EBSCO's The Serials 
Directory: An International Reference Book , 1986- , provides 
information on additional physical forms, that is media other 
than a serial's original or conventional form. There are, 
however, many omissions. The bibliography of law books is 
perhaps the first such extensive bibliography of multisources. 
Law Books and Serials in Pr5nt: A Multimedia Sourcebook (1985, 
New York: Bowker, 6 volumes with quarterly cumulations), part of 
Bowker's Legal Reference System, lists, in addition to books. 
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audio cassettes, video cassettes, software/ online databases^ and 

microform* For more convenient use^ there is a need for a 

bibliograhy that provides information on where to find materials, 

the available media in which the materials are contained, and the 

location of such media. It would be ideal for the National 

Union Catalog and the New Serials Titles to take the helm in 

providing multisources- listing not only print products but also 

other media available on a particular title. 

In a library, the library catalog is a bibliographical 

control device that provides a record of materials that a library 

owns. AnqlO"> American Cataloguing Rules is designee as a guide to 

cataloging fourteen different kinds of materials, i.e, bookS/ 

pamphlets/ printed sheets, cartographic materials, manuscripts, 

music, sound recordings, motion pictures, videorecordingo, 

graphic materials, computer files, three-dimensional artefacts 

13 

and realia, microforms, and serials. The computer file refers 

to ''a file (data and/or program) encoded for manipulation by 
1 4 

computer** By this definition, CD-ROM and online databases are 
included. It is commendable that the Rules generally keeps path 
with new developments, yet, there is still room for refinemenc. 

One obvious advantage of ciint products over computer files 
is that the former can be browsed. A reader opens a book, 
glances it over, and acquires immediately some information about 
its contents » A computer file is not visible to the naked eye 
and has a different degree of retrieval capability. It calls for 
more depth of description to present adequately its subject, 
content, coverage, update frequency, and device for retrieval. 
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Indication of its relationship to other media would be extremely 
useful. 

It appears that the traditional concept of cataloging only 

for in-house materials and for object in hand remains the basic 

consideration of the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules > The 

procedure is not clearly outlined for cataloging online databases 

which are not physically in the library. The AACR is silent on 

the following aspects: (1) databases with different titles used 

by vendors? (2) databases with different sizes marked by vendors? 

(3) varied parallels, either broader or narrower, or lack of some 

features in the counterpart of a database or vice versa; and (4) 

databases with different abbreviations or file numbers for their 
15 

titles. Other problems include the amount of detail needed to 

describe the database an-' the number of added entries to be used. 

With reference to levels of detail in the description, Article 

9.0D of the AACR refers to Article KOD under general rules for 

description, that is primarily for print products and is not 

adequate for online databases • 

The effective bibliograhical control of databases suggests 
16 

the following: 

1. Title with medium designator in the bracket, parallel 
title, and other titles? 

2. The parallel with other media, noting differences and 
range of coverage? 

3. Search title or abbreviation or file number for access; 

4. Period of coverage, updated and cumulated periodically? 

5. Added entries for vendors that market the database? 

6. Added entries for a series of databases? 
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In database structure, all files contain records and all 
records are divided by fields or paragraphs, and most fields are 
directly searchable. But arrangement of records and fields of a 
record vary with vendors. Take the American Statistics Index for 
example* When it was marketed at one time through OKBIT (On-line 
Retrieval of Bibliographic Information Timeshared), the Index 
sub-records were arranged under main records, thus each record 
contained many sub-records • The use of the logical operator AND 
in this file because of its record size (main records include 
many sub-records) will result in a large recall and is therefore 
not advisable. LINK and LINK NOT mast be used in lieu of AND and 
AND NOT for more selective retrieval. In contrast, Dialog*' 
arrangement of all sub-records as a single record results in 
smaller size of records. The use of AND and NOT will not 
retrieve as large a recall as ORBIT. 

The ERIC file is available in BRS, Dialog, and ORBIT. ERIC 
provides some twenty-five searchable fields and several sub- 
fields. The file is reloaded by vendors into their own systems* 
Each vendor retains most of ERIC searchable fields, but deletes 
some sub-fields, and adds its own field, sich as Dialog accession 
number. BRS does not use single word, major subject, and minor 
subject in the identifier field. It does not separate accession 
numbers for update, whereas ORBIT omits minor subject in both 
descripter and identifier fields. It must be noted that the 
deletion of some sub--fields has little impact on information 
retrieval. Such a variation is usually ignored by users. 
However, the most frustrating for user may be the diversity in 
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labelling the fields by the various systems* Each field is 

generally labelled by two characters. There is no uniformity of 

labelling. In the searchable fields of ERIC, only five similar 

labels are used by BRS, Dialog, and ORBIT, and another five 

similar labels are used by two of the three systems; the 

remaining fields are labelled uniquely by each system. 

Not all databases have the same fields and not all similar 

fields use same labels. In reviewing the fields of databases in 

17 

three systems, the following data are found: 



Number of Fields 
BRS Dialog ORBIT 

basic Tndex 67 44 

Additional Index 400 156 

Total 208 467 200 

It may be noted that searching is generally classified into basic 
index searching^ or subject searching, and additional index 
searching, or non-subject searchihv* (called subject-implicit 
searching in ORBIT). BRS does not make such a distinction. Not 
only do the number of fields and their availability in each file 
confuse the user, what is more confusing is that the same label 
can designate different fields, or the same field can be 
designated by different labels. For instance* in Dialog^ the 
field CC= and CN= designate more than ten different fields each. 

Records in CD--ROH are similarly arranged, consisting of many 
fields/ most of which are searchable. Bowker's Books in Print 
Plus has two search modes: search and browse. There are nineteen 
fields in the search mode. The browse mode consists of nine 
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fields. The Wilsondisc also provides two modes of searching. 
The browse mode consists of subject and personal name search. In 
the search mode, it provides six searchable fields; subject 
words, author, title, journal name^ organization^ and Dewey 
number. The search variations are far less than those available 
in Books in Print Plus. One unique feature of Wilsondisc i3 that 
it consists of more than one file of the Wilson family. 

ERIC CD-ROM is currently marketed through three vendors. 
Although the data structure is designed by ERIC, variations in 
retrieval exist. The SilverPlatter ' a ERIC CD-ROM provides some 
twenty-nine searchable fields and sub-fields, whereas Dialog ERIC 
Ondisc's fields for menu search is quite limited. The ease of 
use, however, does not lie in the number of fields, but in the 
search mechanism. 

Practically all searching in CD-ROHs for information 
retrieval is structured in menus. The user must seaxch 
information step by step according to the displayed menu 
instructions. It is time-consuming, yet easy to grasp with 
little or no training. But the degree of ease varies- In Books 
in Print Plus, nineceen search fields are displayed in the search 
mode, each is represented by two characters followed by an equal 
sign " = The user selects a field and inputs information for 
the system to search. The user may select another field and 
combine the search results. Although seaching process is simply 
and straight-forward, there are caveats to keep in mind. First , 
a title search must be given exact words. If the title contains 
the word, AND, OR, or ANuNOT, the entire title mui^t in quotations 
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so that the systetn will ignore these words as logical operators. 
Second, there are inconsistencies in input of the woid, such as 
"the" and "and." The sign or the word "and" are used 
inconsistently. The search will fail if the user keys in the 
title with the word "and" in it, when the system uses; Instead 
of "and," or vice versa. Another inconsistency arises with the 
word "the" which is included in some cases, but omitted in 
others. The search for the title "The Garden Jungle", for 
example, should be entered as "Garden Jungle" or it will result 
in zero posting. For title search, if exact words are not known 
for certain, using the brov/se mode is advised. 

SilverPlatter is the most convenient to use. Although 
basically a menu search, it imparts features of free-text search. 
The user may enter any terms and phrases and disregeird the stop 
words. The user may, for instance, enter "pursuit of happiness," 
•gone with the wind," or "government of the people, ' The system 
will retrieve documents in which these words are present in the 
same field. Hyphenated phrases are searched as d^iscriptors . 
Other features include display of index terms and downloading. 

Dialog's Ondisc provides both menu and command searches. 
Its command search is the same as most Dialog online database 
commands, its menu search is designed for a step by step search. 
The user may limit the search result by adding another terra or 
using other options, it is also capable of downloading. Though 
it lacks the menu volatility of SilverPlatter, its Dialog command 
search is superb and sets off the limited "-anu field search well. 

The concept of searching is basically the same for all 
these systems. These systems all enable users to search any 
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word in the text, match the searched word, search the words in a 
string or near one another, limit the search to type, year, date, 
or language of publication, combine terms with author or other 
fields^ and repeat the same search strategy in different files* 
But in operation details, each sys' ^ differs from the other in 
access, protocols, commands, and output format. Operation 
diversities may be grouped as follows: (1) different proceduree 
for access; (2) different commands with the same result; (3) 
different features with compatible results; and (4) features not 
common to all systems* The chart below lists some features not 
common to all systems: 



ERIC 



Features Systems 

(Y/N) BRS Dialog ORBIT 



Security Code in addition Y N Y 
to password 

Online thesaurus N Y N 

SELECT STEPS N Y N 

SHOWSELECT (display of all 

terms in the SELECT list N N Y 

Negative Oualifleju Y N N 

LINK/LINK NOT N Y N 

SELECT after each term 

EXPANDed/ROOTed required Y Y N 

Online soj ing Y Y N 

Searched terms highlighted Y N N 

Print field in any sequence N N Y 

Images N Y N 

A benefit from diversity is the competi^iton for excellencei 
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But in many aspects, it serves no meaningful purpose. Simone 

Klugman has questioned the \,^alidity of having different commands 

for logoff, varied symbols for truncation, and inconsistent 

18 

formatting of citation. In additon, one may wonder why longon, 
stacking command, and field labels cannot be standardarized. The 
lack of uniformity and standardization , >t only among the systems 
but also within the system itself is an area most users consider 
an inconvenience. The user must memorize different protocols, 
commands, field labels, and other different features in switching 
from one system to another. 

Over the years, the three systems have made noticeable 
progress toward compatibility, though not uniformity, in logon, 
search, result, and logoff procedures. Below are some of the 
achievements made by the three systems: 

1. The Stacking command (/) in BRS can be changed so as to 

conform with the other two systems. 

2. The ..SET DETAIL--^ON command in BPS and the AUDITION 

command in ORBIT achieve similar results as Dialog's 
Super Selecu. 

3. The BREAK function in BRS is no longer limited to 

stopping print, 

4. The introduction of proximity searching is a great 

feature by ORBIT to achieve cop^patibli lity with other 
systems . 

5* BRS has made available its online sorting capability. 

6. Tailored print command i£ now available in Dialog, 

7. ORBIT uses LOGOFF as an alternative to its STOP. 

8. In displaying dictionary terms, EXPAND can be used as an 

alternative to NEIGHBOR in ORBIT. 

In online retrieval, one oignificant development in easing 
diversity is the gateway faci3 1t/ by which one system serves as a 
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revolving door to other system* The gateway enables one system 
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to be linked to other system and/or other databases, such as 

the West law to Dialoq, ALANET to EasyNet, and OCLC to BRS, just 

to naroe a few. An obvious advantage of such a gateway is that 

the user needs one logon procedure saving the steps of providing 

communication protocols, identification number, and passwords to 

different systems . 

The emergence of gateway and front end software for 

microcomputer une is another milestone towards minimizing the 

problems stemming from of diversity. The gateway is defined as 

the type of software that takes the user "to the entrance of the 

20 

databank (the gate) but no farther." Of the many softwarer 

Perfect Link, Cross Talk, and Smartcom are three well --known 
21 

packages. Smartcom, for instance, is able to perform an 

automated logon function. 

Front end software is more sophiscated. Over a dozen front 

end software are available on the market, including DialogLink, 

Pro--Search, Sci-Mate, and Wilsearch. The front end software 

features, in addition to gateway functions, access to several 

systems, oro-search editing and uploading, dat nse selection, 

22 

and post^processing of search results. Since all front end 
packages use menu driven searches, one drawback is time- 
::onsumptlon, and its repeated step-^by-ptep quaries most tedious* 

Diversity and lack of standardization in CD-'ROM remain a 
Dig problem to tackle. It would be an ideal to develop a program 
:hat makes the use of different CD-ROMs compatible^ In online 
searching, efforts have been made towards tandardization. In 
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1980r Subcommittee Z 39G (Standard T'irms, Abbreviations, and 

symbols for Use in Interactive Information Retrieval) of the 

American National Standard Committee X-39 was formed for the 

purpose of reducing existing diversity In the command languages 

presently in use. At the same time ISO (International 

Organization for Standardization) Technical Committee 46/Sub~ 

Committee 4/Working Group 5 was formed for the same purpose. 

Standardization takes many years to achieve and requires close 

cooperation, extensive discussion, continued debate, and eventual 

compromise. Complete standardization may never be accomplished* 

What we need now is an interface that enables us to use one 

pystem to retrieve information on the other. 

It is reported that Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory 

(LLnL) has developed an intelligent gateway that allows a user to 

access diverse database resources. The software handles all 

22 

communication, logon, and access procedures. In 1986, an 
agreement was reached by participants of the Linked System 
Project (LSP). In this project, the four participants, the 
Library of Congress (LC), the Research Libraries Group (RLG) , the 
Western Library Network (WLN), and On-Line Computer Library 

Center (GCLC) will set standards that permit each of them link to 

23 

other for searching. The latest service offered by H. W, 
Wilson is for its database Licensing Service to provide machine 
readable magnetic tapes of databases for local online access • 
The service is adapatable to NOTTS (Northwestern Online Total 
Integrated System) commands and protocols. Both ORBIT and BRS 
were purchased by the same company* It has been reported that an 
interface wi^l be developed xn about six months to enable the use 
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of BRS commands to search in ORBIT or vice versa • 

Evidentally, the problem of diversity is already becomming 

less of a problem* It would not be at all surprising to see a 

spurt of developments by 1995 for convenient , effective 

retrieving information in multimedia sources* Bibliographies of 

multimedia sources of information will emerge in different f^^rms. 

The user will be able to locate multimedia sources from one 

source* There will be increased use of sub ject^based rather than 

24 

medium-based meaterials regardless of their forms. A user may 
use a single medium that contains information in whatever forra^ 
such as text, films, slides, photographs, and drawings. There 
will be intelligent programs by which a user may automatically 
logon, select database and systetrs, retrieve information, display 
the result, and logoff. An interface in making diverse systems 
compatible with each other to access information will become a 
reality. The interface will be an integrated system that has the 
capabilities also for word-processing, spell-checkingr 
spreadsheet and graphic presentations, and database management. 
The user may single out the information retrieved with automatic 
citation; edit, re-form^t and re-process it; input the piece of 
information into his own datafile for future use; and present, on 
the basis of retrieved information, statistical data or graphic 
illustrations. It wouxd not be beyond belief to see the 
full development of artificial intelligence application of which 
can select systems, begin particular databases, retrieve relevant 
information, analyse the irxformation retrieved and reach 
a decision, and even generate new concept and idea. 
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A QUESTION OF FORMATS 



Alan Hopkinson 
INSTITUTE OF DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 
UNJVERSITY OF SUSSEX 
BRIGHTON BN1 9RE 

Abstract 

When setting up a bibliographic information and retrieval system, 
the systems analyst is confronted with a multiplicity of different aids 
to designing the database in the form of bibliographic exchange 
formats . 

This paper takes the three most important international exchange 
formats, Lhe Unesco Common Communication Format, IFLA^s UNIMARC aiW 
the UNISIo'' Reference manual and describes them in terms of their aims, 
technical aspects and their user base* 

The conclusion is that everyone has to decide with whom they are 
likely to v^^ant to co-operate in order to make their decision as to 
which foniat on wnich to base their system^ 
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A OF FORK&TS 

A. HOPKINSON 

INSTITUTE OF DEVELOPMENT STODIES 
BRIGHTON BNl 9RE, UK 

Anyone who is even a little acquainted with bibliographic standards 
for the exchange of data will know that there are a number of 
standard formats for the exchange of data- Probably the most used 
are national MARC formats, USMARC, UK MARC, AUS14ARC, MALMAPC, etc. 
In order to exchange data between these, an international MARC 
format known as UNIMARC has been developed. Other organizations, 
particularly the secondary services, use the UNISIST Reference 
Manual, And more recently, we have been hearing about the Unerco 
CCF. This paper introduces and describes ail three* 

URMARC: TRB STAKDAW) INTERIJATTOiJMi MAJRC HSTTORK EKCRAWC® FC®MaT 

UNIMARC was the brain-child of IFLA. It was conceived of as a 
tool for an International MARC Network. Although the record structure 
which later became ISO 2709 was accepted early on, during the first 
co-operative project between r.he Librav; of Congress and BNB, there had 
been disagreement on the fields, or content designators as they are 
called between LC and BNB and later between other national libraries. 
In 1971, a recommendation was made to IFLA that they be responsiole for 
establishing an international standard for content designators- In 
August 1972, at the IFLA General Conference in Budapest, the IFIA 
Conwiittee on Cataloguing and the IFI^ Comir.Lttiee on Mechanisation jointly 
sponsored the IFLA Working Group on Content Designators- This Working 
Gro- p had the task of exploring the reasons for the differences between 
the different MARC formats and arriving cit a standard for i.he 
international exchange of dat:A In niachine-readable fo™. It limited its 
investigations to the requirements of the library community, i.e, 
libraries and national biblicgraphies Hcwevei , to ensure coordination 
of efforts as widely as possible, all working vnpors were submitted to 
the ISO TC46/SC4 Working Group on Cement Designacors as well as to the 
UNISIST Working Group on Bibliographic Data Exchange which were both 
invcTved with formats for thu secondary ser-J^ices. During deliberations, 
it was realised that each country needed to retain or esl:ablish itn own 
format because of differences between national requirements, relating 
partly to the fact that national billiograph ic agencies differed from 
each ether in their roles and partly because of the language bcirriers 
that exist between nations. Each national agency would also arrange for 
the development of conversion piouranis r.o convert the data in its own 
national format into that of the international format. One feature that 
was agreed on was that the Inte) national Standard Bibliographic 
Descriptions should be the basiP of the data elements relating to the 
descriptive area of the catalogue mcf.zd This ^'ar; a wise move; not only 
were the ISBDs becoming the basjb vl national cataloguing codes; t!^eir 
adoption in UNBIARC gave the new rocmat an international flavv^ur and a 
reference point which librarians n.-:t yet familiar w^th autoroarion could 
understand. Another feature that Wc^:.> v^greed upon was that it should 
eventually be hospitable to eii materials. This was a departure from the 
Library of Congress practice of having format tor each Jifferent type 
of material aiid one that gave UNIMAl^C dn aiivantaqe over other national 
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formatj; when countr.l<*s newly developing a national format sought models 
on which to base it, U^^IMMC was published in 197*? at a crucial point in 
the history of the International MARC Network, between the completion of 
the International MAKC iNetwork Study docurrient and ii.s approval for 
publication* 

The second edition of UNIMJVRC was published in 1980. This new edition 
was spurred on by the completion of I3BDs for cartographic materials, 
and non-book materials and by the revision of the ISBDs for Monographs 
and Serials. 

UNIMARC manual 

After the second edition of UNIMARC was published, work began on a 
UNIMARC interpretive handbook which was later published as the UNIMARC 
handbook. This uncovered a number of problems in UHIMARC and so a 
revision was made of UNIMARC and rf the guidelines ^nd these were 
published in the UNIMARC manual. 

Also, during the i380s, a review had taken place on the ISBDs for 
Cartographic Material, Monographic Material, Ncn-Book Materials and 
Serials. Described as a "harmoniEation process", the review was designed 
to ensure consistency, to provide further and more varied exan^les, to 
consider the particular problems of non-Roman scripts and to modify 
ISBD(NBM) to make it hospitable to many kinds of material without it 
assuming the function of a cataloguing code. It was completed in 1986 
and though the four ISBDs were not pixbiished until 1987 and 1988, 
they we, e in a definite enough state to be considered in the revised 
the UNIMARC manual which was published ir 1967, so becoming the 3rd 
edition of UNIMARC, Thus, UNIMARC ceased to be contained in a basic 
standard-like document, but was embedded in its interpretive document. 
It was expected that this edition would herald a period of relative 
stability for UNIMARC, Nevertheless, some revision will be required 
in the future » A group is examininq the ISBD? for Antiquarian 
Materials/ Printed Music and Computer Fixes to ensure harmonization. 
ISBD(G) will be scrutinized to see if axiy adjustments are needed as 
a result of the review programrae, 

CD-RO'^ 

A word on the international MARC comrnunity's efforts on standardi- 
zing for CD-ROM will be useful here- The Conference of Directors of 
National Libraries set up jn 1936 discussions under the u^ibrella of the 
International MARC Network Committee (IMNC) with a view to achieving a 
cortiTHDn applications-software standai*d for the publication of databases 
of national bibliographies on CD-- ROM. The aitii^te aim of the standard 
was to allow the easy interchange of CD--ROM products from different 
agencies. The discs would be accessed searched and downloaded using 
the local search language and would be able to switch between discs 
without changing langiaage- At a meeting in London in December 1987 
at which reprer.entatives were present from the national libraries of 
France, Federal Rep^iblic of Gerntany, r*ortugaI, Spain, Norway, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom, and at whach input was received 
from the US Library of Congress and the National hihtar^ of Canada 
the British L.lbrary it was decided that the British Librarv 
and the Bibliotheque Nationaie of France should go ahead with a 
joint CD ROM production fij. This conjusted of a^x>ut 30,000 
records in uK MARC from the DHB.^RC dat^tbase and the same n imber 
of records in UNIMARC from the French databast^. These were both 
searchable using the satne search Language ^n either English or 
French. This ha^ sincr- been evaluated within the .national 




libraries of the European Economic Community with help from the 
Conmission [2]. The records may be viewed in UK MARC or in 
UNIMARC, depending on the source, in a diagnostic -type 
format where tags and indicators precede the data. 

UNIMARC - tec hnical details _ . . i .ui u 

UNIMARC was designed on the basis of a set of nine principles which 

were published in the different editions as 'Guidelines for Format 
Design' . These were based on experience which had been gained m the 
different national MARC formats and are too detailed to include here. 

Cha racteristic features relatinc to tlNT HRRC as an exchange format 

— interesting features of the format is the inclusion of fields in 

blocks defined by type of data elen^ent. Up to the development of 
UNIMARC, the major national MARC formats had ordered the "different 
fields in a way that reflected the order of the fiela on a traditional 
.catalogue card. UNIMARC avoided this bias towards one parti.^ular end 
product of a machine-readable bibliographic record and put all name 
access points in one block instead of supplying different fields for 
author as main entry from author as added entry. 

All title acc 'S points are defined in the 500 block other than title 
proper which is field 200 which begins the descriptive block as the 
title is usually required in the same form as an access point as in the 

descriptive area. . , , - 

The 100 block is for coded data. Field 100 includes coaes coirmon to 
all materials and each type of material has another field fo- codes 
specific to that type. The blocks and the fields they contain are 
in the UNIMARC manual. 

Linking techniqu es - , • , i, 4. , „ 
The most i^^l feature of UNIMARC is its treatment of links between 

one bibliographic item and another. 

Bibliographic items have relationships with each other. They may have 
previous editions, they may, ar. in the case of serials, have related, 
earlier cr later titles. Moreover, they may be in the same 30urnal or 
series as each other. In special cases, some bibliographic items are 

translations of others. i.- 1. „ 

Another kind of relation is the sharing of cortmon subject or 

authorship. , , . „ 

UNIHAI^C has e number o'" different ways of showing these linking 

relationship!?. . ^ - . ^ 

Relationships between bibliographic items are indicatea by means of 
fields in the linking entry block, fields 410 to 488. The largest number 
o£ these relate to serials, ^;uch as "Continues", "Continues: in part , 
-Changed back to", "herged with x and y to fonti". The names of these 
linking fields are in fact the text that would be associated with the 
name of the serial in a note generated for the link in a traditional 

catalogue record. , 
Also for serials are "Supplement", "Parent of supplement and 

"Issu**"^ with*' 

For monographs and serials there are the fields "Series" and 
"Stbseries". These can be uiseo in monographs and serials to link to a 
containing series and subseries. Links can be made to other editions and 
to translations or from a tranb-iat.lon to its original. These may apply 
to both monographs and series- . , , „^ , „ , . , 

There is additionally a set of linking field, entitleu "Levels" which 
enable links to be made between items in a bibliographic hierarchy. 
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These link to Set, SulDset, Piece and Piece-analytic. Since processing of 
records containing hierarchical links is more complex, character 
position 8 in the record label is reserved to indicate if this technique 
has been used. Organizations which had not developed conversion programs 
for recoids including these links can thus be warned that they will not 
be able to process them correctly. Also, it shows that other records 
wii"* be required for the complete processing of the record that contains 
these fields. This code has been adopted from chaiacter position 19 of 
the US HARC leader. 

In all these cases, the Jinking fields can be used in two different 
ways. A link can be made to another record, or the data relating to the 
related record Ctji be embedded in the linking field. Since one of the 
main aims of MARC records is to produce catalogue records in printed 
form, an indicator, the second indicator, specifies whether the field is 
to be used to print a note: the first indicator is always blank. 

Following the indicators r the subfield identifier is $1. There then 
follows, if a link is being made to a record control number, the record 
control number preceded tor identification by 001, the tag for the 
record control number or identifier. 

If the embedded record technique is used, each field in the embedded 
record follows the tag which indicates the relation and each field is 
preceded by $1. These embedded fields are not found in any directory, so 
processing of these fields in the embedded record is quite different 
from processing of fields in the main body of the record. 

In the record for the serial *Bus and coach* which was preceded by 
'Mov.or transport' would appear in field 434 the following: 

_l$15300_$aBus S coach ( represents space] 

The first two characters are indicators of field 4.14. 
$1 indicates start of the first embedded field 530 
0_ are indicators in the embedded field 
$aBus £ coach iiure the data which follow immediately. 

434 occurs in the directory with pointers to the data string shown 
above. 

If a link were being made to a record number and the record number of 
'Bus & coach" was T01564, then the field would appear as follows: 

_l$1001TOl5ft4 

UNIMARC was the first in the fajr.iiy of MARC formats to include this kind 
of linking mechanism. Hitherto, formats had indicated relationships in 
other woyc, and these methods are retained in UNIMARC itself. 

In a traditional catalogue, series relationships are indicated by 
means of added entries. An item in a monographic series will have an 
added entry ander the name of the series and, if applicable, the number 
within that series. The series statement which is part of the 
description of the monograph according to traditional cataloguing 
practice may be used as an acce.ss poant if it is the established form. 
Otherwise, field 410 must, be used to contain an eii\bedded record relating 
to the series. The em25edded ?record may consist of the title of the 
series; or it may include both author and title if catologuing rules 
would require an author/title access point. 

If the field contained a record control number, then the program 
could proceed as follows when it produced the record in the catalogue 
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from this record. If the record t.o whi.ch the link were jnade (that of the 
series) had a main entry under authoi, an author title added entry would 
be produced for this iterr. In the series. U the record of the series on 
the other hand was entered under title, then a title added entry for the 
series would be produced in the record ot the monograph. 

UNIMARC Authorities 

' From the outset, there had been problems of how to cope with 
references in many MARC fonnats. LC MARC did not include them. UK MARC 
included in each record every reference required for ail the headings in 
that record. The rationale behind that was that if you had taken only 
that one record with a particular heading, you would need to find all 
its references in that record to add theirs to the database. The logical 
way fon^^ard was for a format which would fcxcilitato the setting up of 
databases of authority records. UNIMRC itself had incorporated in the 
access point fields a sufifield, $3, wh^ch would allow the entry of a 
code which hopefully in the future would be an international authority 
number but for the present wuld be a number allocated to a heading :n a 
particular system. It was not clear in the original manual or in he 
UNIMARC handbook how this would be done. Would there be records 
including the text of the headings ^ind the code, or would the headings 
be replaced by codes? Tho logical way to d^ial with access points in 
modern database management systems is to create separate records for 
each heading and link them to all the recorc.5 in which they need to 
appear, calling them in to those records by mear\s of the database number 
or some other identifier. However, this Is not true of exchanging 
bibliographic records since it Is hard to ensure that all authority 
records are included In files along with bibliographic records. It is 
probably better to exchange record.^ in complete fonn. If the records 
have originated from a source where an authority file has been used 
consistently, then the receiving system should be able to match them up, 
and perhaps replace them by authority records created from the names 
held as bibliographic data. However, many organizations also wish to 
have access to authority files for their own record creation and the 
best way for them to obtain tho.se from national agencies is in 
machine-readable form so that t>!eY may be u^^ed directly in their record 
creation and reduce the vast effort put into creating headings and their 
references. 

To facilit.ato the ox- ^ange of authority mforn^tion, the IFIjA 
Sections on Information Techaologv and Cataloguing jointly set up the 
IFLA Working Group on an International Authority System, in 1979. This 
submitted in 1983 the GuideIin*-6 for auMiority and reference entries (3) 
(GARE) which set out the date-; elemG-itc that should appear in authority 
and reference entries in eyt5-readaL> fonr,, using conventions akin to 
the punctuation in ISBD. 

\hen followed the deveioprneiU. r>f a conrpanion format, based on the 
underlying principles of UNIMARC ^-.nn und^^r the au-spices of a Steering 
group on a UNIMARC Format for Authcrities [4]. 

Critic^e of UNIM ARC 

Although UNIMARC has been adopted :i national format in many 
countries, it is intended ai-^ d?i ; f.te'rnrttionai exchange fonnat into which 
national agencies will convert thFir national records to cut down on the 
bilateral conversion arrange[o<?nl s in wl.ach lot lonal aoencies v/ouid 
otherwise have to engage. 

As an international oxchance fomat, it had to bo able to cater for 
all the idiosyncractes of existing natjonai forruitn. 



For this reason, the U^IM/IRC format contains some redundancy; one 
reason why the UNIMAKC har»dbook was commissioned was to give users of 
UNIMARC guidance as to which option to take in those circumstances where 
data couid be transferred from one field in a national format to two in 
Ot^IMARC, One caii see a certain amount of overlap between Uniforin Titles^ 
Collective Uniform Titles, Unifoxrm Conventional Headings and Topical 
Naine Used as a Subject. 

Because records created under different cataloguing rules may be held 
in the UNIMARC format, it is difficult to cater for every eventuality. 
Some cataloguing codes, increasingly as adaptations are made for 
automation, may not have the concept of main entry. So a way has to be 
included to code these records as UNIMARC does cater for main entry. 
Unfortunately, records using main entry and those that do not will 
never be completely compatible. But compatibility is a relative 
concept and it is well-known that if we v/ant to share records we always 
have CO make some compromises. 

In future, it is expected that many countries will adopt UNIMARC 
or a national format which is convertible to UNIMARC. IFLA is now 
promoting "'•^IMARC particul2LX'lY to developing countries by means of 
workshops first of which was held at the IFTjA General Conference 

in Sydney a.. 19S8, the proceedings of which have been published [5], 

UHISIST RKFEREfICK MANUAL 

History and us e 

UNIMARC and the MARC formats have been developed for the library 
sector of the information community. 

Computers were already being employed by secondary services before 
being introduced into libraries; but, in the context of the exchange of 
data the secondary services were to follow the libraries. Since the 
record structure of the MARC fonnat had been made a national standard in 
the USA, ANSI Z39. 2-2971, [6] it was the obvious standard for the 
information community as a whole to follow. In the United States, the 
Chemical Abstracts Service foliowed the Librar** of Congress in setting 
up a siJTjilar cooperative project to that which the Library of Congress 
had set up with the British National Bibliography, thi:^ tijme with UKCIS, 
the UK Chemical Information Service, Thijy. too, took 239.2-'1971 as the 
standard record structure. In the UK, the Institute Df Electrical 
Enginee: o started m 1969 a tape ser'/ice for bibliographic references, 
aut( ..^^Ling their abstracting and indexit^g service which began as Science 
Abstracts in 1698. This, too, used the same record structure. The need 
for a standard set of date elements for the exchange of bibliographic 
data was spreading to the secondary services, so they began to look for 
something akin to the MARC formats. They based their format on the same 
record structure, though they adopted their own system of tags for the 
data e lement r . 

Resolutions adopted at the i4th and i5th Sessions of the General 
Conference of Unesoo which took place in i96b and 1968 authorized the 
Director-General of Unesco to undertake and corriplete ;^ointly with the 
International Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU) a feasibility study ^ci 
the establishment of a V/orld Science Trfonnation Pystem (UNISIST). 

The UNISIST- ICSU/ AB Working Group on Bibliographic Descriptions, 
set up in 1967 as pari, of the UKiSIiJT pr^xgrainme decided that it was 
necessary to develop a standard for the recording and exchange of data 
in machine-readoble form. The outcome of this was the UNISIST Reference 
Manual for Hachine-Readalue Bibliographic Descriptions [7] and the group 
that had worked on it included representatives trom the the British 
National Bibliography, the Centre National do Pecherche Scientif ique. 



France, the Institution of Electronic Engineers who had set up INSPEC, 
and Chemical Abstracts- 

When the format was being developed, the Working Group had only the 
early HARC formats as -^dels. The inercbers decided that they should take 
great care not to cause confusion with the existing MARC formts and 
decided that tags should begin with £ji alpheib^itic character, aiid 
subfield identifiers should numeric. Because the International 
Serials Data System was engaged in the control of ser>l titles, it was 
decided that the Reference Manual should not include \ treatment of 
serials as a whole, so no provision was made for th^. owover, fields 
were included for th« treatment of contributions ir ais. The Manual 
included matrices or tables giving the fields requ. xc.u ^or each 
combination of biblioaraphic level (e.g. analytic in monogr^h in 
series; monograph; monograph in series) and it wa.^ made clear that this 
format should not be used for serials by excluding the category of 
'serial only* from the table, and to exclude holdings data. 

After publication, it was felt that the manual needed a main- 
tenance agency to look after it and so the UK government agreed to host 
a UNISIST Centre which was set up to maintain it and called UNIBID. The 
Centre was responsible for publishing the second edition of the 
Reference Manual which was published in loose-leaf form in 1982. 
After hosting the Centre for five years, the British Library 
transferred the functions of UNIBID to the Unesco Division of 
the General Information Programme which continued to provide copies of 
the manual to enquirers. However, the second edition, despite being 
published in loose-leaf format was not updated as such because of 
shortage of staff and the labour intensive nature of the distribution of 
loose-leaf publicat.^ons, and this edition was superseded by a third 
edition incorporatir all the changes in 1985 which, though in the same, 
format, was not inarketf;d as being loose-- leaf . 

The manual was widely circulated by Unesco and it is likely that it 
had great influence on systems that were being developed. It was used as 
a source of data elements by c rganizations developing formats- It was 
used by the International Develwpn^ent Research Centre in Ottawa as a 
format on which to model the format for DEVSIS, the Development 
Information System, and was then adooted for the HIKISIS software 
system. This package, developed by IDRC as a package to be made 
available to organizations in developing countries for their library 
databases is prominent among softwc?.re packages in having foux -digit 
alphanumeric tags (one alphabetic chai^acter followed by three mmusric, 
the last of which is a subfield identifier). 

A further user of the Manual is the American Goolcgical Society's 
abstracting service GeoKef • This organization was one of the first 
agencies to adopt the Reference Manual as the basic format of its 
autmated bibliographic information system. They specialize in 
indexing all English Language material in their subject field, 
Mulvibiil tells (8] how when they decided to extend nhe coverage to 
French material by means of a co-operative agreement with CNRS in 
France, chey had no difficulty in merging files with each other; 
since CNRS had been heavily involved in the design of the Reference 
Manual, its fonnat v^as compatible wath that of GeoRef, 

Technical features of the forma t. 

The n^jor feature of the lormat is that it gives equal prominence to 
bibliographic records whether they relate to analytics (meaning journal 
articles and contributions in journals as well as works found publish-^d 
separately elsewhere but here bound together), monocraphs or serial 
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titles. The format was designed to do this because it was developed by 
i.-econdary services which ajive eqna • proruinence to tho different 
bibliographic levels. It does this in a so-called *flat* record 
structure. The record contains no distinctive feature to permit a 
hierarchy to be indicated: instead, different tags are allocated to 
fields at a particular level. Thus, a conrputer program interpreting the 
record has to hold a table in which each field is separately identified. 
Additionally, certain fields such as ISBN and p'Jbiisher are not 
identified as belonging to any particular bibliographic level; in most 
cases the level of these field; is implied, as publisher, for exan?>le, 
relates 1^ the monograph. As mentioned above, the group developing the 
format avoided enabling the format to be used for serial titles, and in 
the matrix in the first edition giving combinations of fields for types 
of material there is no column for serial title. Tag AOS is the field 
identifier for title of analytic, A09 title of monograph and AlO title 
of collection level. A03 is the field for title of serial. In the second 
edition of the Reference Manual, the scope of fields A13 and A19, 
(Person and corporate body associated with collection) has been extended 
to include responsibility for serials - 

The format has found favour with secondary services all over the 
world but has not made much inroad into libraries with the exception of 
certain countries such as Turkey and Macedonia in Yugoslavia. This 
is probably in part due to the fact that the manual includes single 
cataloguing rules which may conflict with national cataloguing codes. 



UNKSOO COMMOH CJOHKONICATIOW FORKAT 

Although Unesco had developed the Reference Manual with the help of 
ICSU/AB, it had not been accepted unquestionably by the audience it was 
intended to serve. Many organizations continued to approach Unesco for 
assistance in developing bibliographic information systems; sometimes 
these organizations were related to national libraries and needed to 
establish data bases that were cojnpatibl^ --ith MARC- Sometimes they were 
organizations that straddled the divide co..s;entionally believed to exist 
between the Libraries and secondary services. Some were even situated 
within national libraries but were secondary' services, so it was 
difficult to see whether they should follow the Reference Manual 
developed for tne secondary services or UNIMARC, developed by and for 
national libraries. In order to solicit wider opinion on the problem and 
thereby to help in its decision making, Unesco sponsored the Internat- 
ional Symposium on Bibliographic Exchange Formats. This took place in 
Tacrmina in April 1978 and was organi?-SG by UNIBID, the office supported 
by the Unesco General Inlormalion Prograirane (which by then had been 
set up to include the UNISIST programme) and the British Library 
which was then responsible for maintaining the Reference Manual. The 
Symposium also enjoyed the sponsorship ot ICSU/AB, IFLA and ISO. Papers 
v/ere given on a number of losues relating to the then state of the art 
of exchauTige formats cind outlines were given of the main features of the 
major international formats* The proceedings were published in late 1978 
[9]. As a result, of resolutions passed at the Symposium, Unesco set up 
the Ad hoc Group for the Establishment of the CoiiBDon Communication 
Format. This Group contained experts froui ICSU/AS, ISDS (the 
International SeiJals Data System), IFLh, ISO and UNIBID, as well as an 
expert from the oroup that had ^ 'ised HEKOK, the format of the CMEA 
(Eastern European) countries. The Group worked on the basis that the 
nc« format must be ccartpatible with the MEKO>\ UNIMAKC ai^d UNISIST 
Reference Manual fom^ats. It also tcx^k into account derivatives of these 



formats, namely the USSR/US Exchange Forroat (based on UNIKfiJRC) and an 
ICSU/AB Extension to the Reference Manual developed by the Pour Ways 
Coaanittee. The Group agreed that the record stmcture of the format 
should be that specified in the ISO 2709 standard, which was in any case 
used by all the formats being taken into account. A consultant prepared 
a data element directory which included the majority of the data 
elements from those formats. 

In the early days of the Group, much of the discussion centred on 
the adoption of a basic set of mandatory data elements. It was clear that 
the secondary services were not prepared to eidopt the mandatory elements 
of ISBD. For instance, the statement of responsibility was not provided 
by many of their databases. The libraries ccnHminity was persuaded that, 
though the ISBD elements were, in principle, desirable, records without 
certain of them from sources without the tradition of fullness of tne 
record that is found in the national libraries would nevertheless be 
useful to them. The format was aijned at operations which needed to 
provide records to and receive records from both library and secondary 
service community, and as many of these organisations were in developing 
countries, it was decided to keep the format simple in tenns of its data 
elements and data element definition. Taking into account the fact that 
there was not then, and indeed still is not, any international agreement 
on cataloguina rules, the format was kept free of anything amounting to 
cataloguing rules. In order to achieve compatibility between Lne 
different record structures of the formats and their differently-defined 
bibliographic levels, a record structure was defined for the CCF 
irapleiD^nting the latest version of ISO 2709. The structure of the format 
has at times been criticized as over-complex. It might be true that it 
is not easy for cataloguers to understand: that is because it requires a 
different approach from that of traditiona?. cataloguing on which, 
incidentally, secondary ser-vices practices also are usually based. 
However, the CCF is, as a standard, only required to be ijnpleroented as 
an exchange format, so the total computerized system should take this 
into account, and allow records tc be created m a way that more closely 
resCTibles data entrv practices in other automated systems. Tnis will 
require a data entry format which is different from the exchange forroat. 
It may be obvious to many u.sers that this can ha done to sisipiify data 
entry. However, there are other users who are still of the opinion that 
to follow the CCF it is necessan* to use the data elements as described 
in the manual, and their identifiers, at every possible level in the 
system. This is possible for the HASC formats as thoy were developed to 
automate existing manual systems geared up to the production of 
catalogue cards. The CCF on the other hand was design.-d :rom s data 
element directory. 

The fcmiat was published xn 1984. 

Users of the Format 

Even before the format was formsliy publishGd, two raa-jor 
organizations were alreaay using l-.t. The Dag HamBiarskjold Library of the 
UN in New York adopted the CCF. A data entry manual has been pub..ished, 
the UNBIS Reference ManuaJ. ! 10 ] . 

The Office of Official Publications ot the European Cocnsnunit ies was 
developing new sortware .and adopted the CCF b-ecause of its flexible 
record structure. They were interested not only in providim a mechaiusm 
for linking bibliographic records to each other but also in pi-'oviding 
the facility for the linking of the actual text. They publish the 
Official Journal of the European Coir«min..ties which consists of small 
items of information in a daily journal with weekly supple.nvents . These 
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have been put in a large database, each item including its te>ct 
constitut.inc one record. The main aim is Lo enable the journal to be 
printed from tapes in different centres throughout the European 
Conarrunity, The bibliographic levels and segments of the CCF have been 
used to the full to enable the data froru the different sections in the 
publication to be arranged in their appropriate segments- FCx^KEX has 
been published and from the document it can be seen that it adheres veiry 
closely to the CCF. [11] 

Probably the first network tvO adopt the CCF was the ICONDA Group 
developing an international ccnstjruction database. They had originally 
planned to use the UNISIST Reference Manual r but, because they were 
intending to merge databases which had ready adopted data entry irules^ 
they found the CCF easier to inr^lement and have based their manual on it 
[12j. 

Since publication of tlie CCF r a number of organizations have been 
helped by Unesco to investigate the advar<tace of using the format, and^ 
where it has proved advantageous, to adopt it in one way or another, 
able to start afresh. Simmons (l."^] relates how COLCIENCIAS, a 
semi-autonojnous government agency took on the task of creating and 
co-ordinating a co-operative national information system to include tJie 
resources of documentation centres, libraries and archives, mamy of 
which were microcomputer based. These orgemizations were separately 
funded and chose their own computer hardware dnd software. A 'switching 
fonnat' based on the CCF has been designed called the Formate Comun de 
Comunicacion Biblioqraf ica para Co]'.>mbia (FCCC). Each participating 
agency required a pair of programs to be written, to con/ert its records 
to FCCC and oack, Programs Wi.ll also enaJbie the conversioi, from FCCC to 
CCF and back. 

The International Co-ordinating Ccmrrdttee for Development 
Associations (ICCDA) has developed an implejnentation of the CCF on the 
CDS/lSIS Microcomputer Software Package which is intended for producing 
databases which can be exchanged between participants* A manual 
accoit^janies the software package [14]. The work on the package was 
co-ordinated by the OECD Development Centre and supported by IDRC. This 
package is being used as a model for other similar ijnplementation.3 
outside the development couinunitv wishing to use the CCF and the 
CDS/ ISIS package. 

In China, too, the CCF has been translated and is beginning to be 
promoted in organizations that need to participate in both the library 
and secondary service the libi.ary arid the seccndar*^' services community. 

The second edition of the format was published in May 1988, and in 
April 1989, the first Users Meeting took place at, the International 
Bureau of Education in Geneva^ sptonsored by Unesco, at which progress 
reports, technical papers and practical demonstrations were given on 
topics such as implementing the CCF on particular software systems, 
future extensions to the fomutt for additionad kinds ot material and 
conversions between the CCF and other formats (15]^ 

Technical aspects 

The record structure of the CCh' has been criticised by some users 
as over-complex. In fact, as a machine- readable fonnat it is the 
opposite, and It can be thought of a« complex only when it is regarded 
as a data entry foniiat which it was not intended to be. it is 
explicated for catalogxiers to enter data into the forrvat, efc-pecially if 
they try and cx'eate manually tho linkoi betwe^^n records or between 
segments in a record. 

There are two main teatur^s of the format that distinguish it frcxn 



other fom'ats. The first feature is its simple set of data elements that 
can be used at any bibliographic level and are disassociated from 
cataloguing codes- The second is the logically--def ined record structure 
which uses the fourth element of the ISO 2709 directory to denote 
bibliographic level and field occurrence. The use of both of these 
features is a product of the circumstances in which the format was 
devised. Since the format was designed to be ccffjpatible with a nun±>er of 
other already existing international formats, it was necessary either to 
include all data elements from these other fonnats, or a subset- 
Including ail data elements, in particular those that are seldom used, 
would have decreased the level of compatibility in the CCF, It Is in the 
lesser used data elements that the formats have gone their own way. 
Therefore it was decided to include the basic elements in the format for 
exchange and let the less coinraonly used data elements be added as 
private dat^^ elements between parties to an exchange agreement. Another 
reason for tnere being fewer data elements than there would otherwise be 
is that data elements relating to different bibliographic levels are not 
allocated to different fields at each but appear only once at one 
designated field. Field 2Q0 is the field for title. If the title is the 
title of a monograph, it will be designated to a segment containing all 
the fields relating to the monographic level. If the title is that of an 
article it will be designated to a segment contairiiaig all the fields 
relating to that article. 

The record structure of the CCF v/as devised to take into account 
different structures in the fonnat from which records would originate. 
The Reference Manual and formats related to it have fields designated 
for different bibliographical levels. UNIMARC has fields designed 
primrily for the monographic and serial level but can also use those 
fields embedded in linking fields as fields descr.ibing an analytic. The 
Reference Manual has four bibliographic levels, analytic* monogrj^h, 
serial and collective, whilst UNIMARC has anal^'l-ic, monograph, serial 
and collection. Collective in corresponds to mu-ti-volume monograph 
in UNIMARC (only a subset of monograph)- In lx3th source formats, the 
fields relating to appropriate bibliographic levels can easily be 
identified. However, the relationships could more easil^^ be converted 
into a third more logical stracture than into the structure of the other 
of the original formats, sc the structure of the CCF was designed to be 
logical. It was designed to make use of & then new feature of ISO 2709, 
the fourth element of the record directory, so that each field is 
denoted {in this fourth part of the directory) as belonging to its 
bibliographic level and each field m tho record J.s uniquely identified 
there by an occurrence identifier. 

Field to field links have also been included in the CCF* The second 
0dition includes codes to denote link?: bc^tween an author name and his 
affiliation (which will usually be entered in its own field and ir-ay be 
formatted like a corporate body if the rul'is permit) and between 
publisher and IGBN where a record includes two publishers of a 
simultaneous J Y published vvork. 

In evaluating the CCF it is necessary to remember three points: 

a) Relationship with existing formats 

The CCF was not designed from first principles but was based on major 
existing international exchange fcnnats and was intended to be used for 
the transfer of records between systems vv?hich were already capable of 
providing output into the these major exchange fonnats. 

It was not expected to havo to dc anything that rould not be done by 
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any existing exchange format. 



It is possible to take a bibliographic item such as a series of 
annual conference proceedings v/here each raembor of the scries has its 
own individual articles and create one record containing all the data 
relating to what ivould ainount in ixtost bibliographic systomn to a nuxnber 
of records. However to conrply with the CCF, this record will contain a 
segment for e-:ch separately occurring instance of each bibliographic 
level. One of those segments has to be labelled the primary segment and 
this will contain certain elements of controJ information such as record 
control number. If the format had been designed from first principles it 
would have probably contained a control segment in each record which 
would always be present and would contain informtion as to which 
segments would make up a complete bibliographic record. As it is, it is 
the primary segment which contains this control information • 

b) The CCF is an exchange format 

The CCF is intended as an exchange forxuat and as such has to contain 
bibliographic data for exchanging between systems. It does not govern 
what can be done within the systems thejnselves, so it cannot be looked 
to as a guide for creators of on-line public access catalogues or other 
systems. Of course, the definition of data elements will affect the 
internal architecture of syste^Tis using theso data elements, but there is 
a large amount of agreement between organizaticns as to the definition 
of the key data elements in a record. This can be noted by cOTiparing the 
data elements in a national biJbiiography and in a secondary service 
pul>lication. The data elements author, title, publisher, date, to 
mention only a fev;, will be there in every case although they may be 
presented in different foras, according to different cataloguing codes. 

c) The CCF' Is intended for exchangp of bibliographic data 

Thirdly, when the system was developed it was intended for the 
exchange of those data eiemenrs of the bibliographic record that were 
needed for the identification of a document in a catalogue or 
bibliography. It does not contain fields that would be required for 
library circuJation systems or inter-library loan. An individual system 
using the CCF as an exchange fomat to facilitate record creation by 
taking records created eternally in the CCF may add any other fields 
required for its own purposes- Moreover, systems wishing to exchange 
data elements other than those provided for in the CCF are free to 
allocate unused tags to those data oleii)ents or to allocate alpha-- numeric 
tags (e.g. A.V., BAZ, H97), 

COWCLDSIOH 

This paper has presented the taci-s about the different international 
exchange formats. Each user has to decide which format he needs in his 
system on the basis of whether he is part of a library network, a 
secondary serv'ice, or whether he falls bfjtween the two and needs 
to exchange with both. 
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ABSTRACT 

^fost of the less developed countries have already 
embarked, or are likely to do so, in the progressive 
establishment of decentralized national information 
systems based upon networks in which the participating 
units at various levels use micro-computers for the 
production and maintenance of bibliographic data bases* 

Micro-computer techv>ology appears to offer indeed 
an unique and effective answer to the shortcomings of 
their documentation infrastructures, in particular the 
shortage of skilled professional inanpower. However, if 
applied without a reference standard for the definition 
of formats, it could instead lead to the worsening of 
present duplications and incompatibilities. 

In order to facilitate the e^stablxshement and 
operation of suLch networks, a reference manual for 
national bibliographic data bases, called BA8INAT, has 
been produced by a consortium ot French organizations 
which currently support the development of information 
systems in the less developed countries. 

It is able to cater for all documentary functions 
assigned to the information units from the lowest up to 
the upper level within complex notwrks involved in the 
co-oporative production of local, institutional, 
sectoral and r^uiti-sectorni data bas<3^s. It takes into 
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account the specific constraints of such systems, 
including the need to winiwixze the repetitive recording 
of the »ame data ole«ents and to secure full 
compatibility with internet ionai information systems- 

The format is presently implemented with such 
standard documentary software pacKages as TEXTO and 
Micro-cos/ ISIS which are commonly used in the less 
developed countries, especially in Africa, and could be 
installed on any equivalent software. Programmes have 
been produced for the routine export and import of data 
among systems using either softw3»res and for reformating 
in the BABIMAT format data downloaded from any data base 
{under TEr.TO) . 

Further to a tost under a preliminary version in a 
few countries, the forraat is now ^ -»ing implemented in a 
first operational version in national information 
systems of such countries as Cameroon, Cdte d'lvoire, 
Madagascar and Senegal. In addition, it has been adopted 
by the French institutions producing bibliographic data 
bases related to the less developed countries as their 
common basic format . 

It is anticipated that the use of BABINAT will 
spread while the format itself will be improved and the 
manual expanded on the basis of experience in its 
utilization. An english version is under preparation and 
a Portuguese one contemplated. 



1 . STRUCTURE AND CONSTRAINTS OF NATIONAL INFORMATION 
SV STEMS 



Partly because of the kind of technology and the 
models which were then available, and partly for sake of 
potential economies of seal-?, the developmont of 
national ir>formation systems in the less developed 
countries has been focused from the inception and till 
recently on "national documentation centres**, either 
mult idi sciplinary or specialized. 

These centres are gehor^Hy attached to high levels 
of the structure of an insritution of the public sector. 
They are made responsible for gathering, organizing, 
processing, preserving and disseminating the documents 
pro<iucG6 by the organizations active in the considered 
sector{s>. They are also often responsible for 
undertaking all or part of these documentary functions 
for the documents produced in other countries and held 
by the same organizations. In most cases, such centres 
are also appointed, comp3 ementarily , as the national 
focal point in order to ensure the country's 
participation in international information systems, 
either subject or mission oriented or regional (tough 
such mandates do not always fit with the distribution of 
competencies at the national level} . Seldom will a 
single administrative structure be entirely in charge of 
all aspects of a given sector. Even if this happen, 
relevant information is produced and kept by other 
organizations beyond its sphere of authority. In 
addition, each administrative structure is in fact made 
of a complex hierachized set of specialized units, at 
any level of which more or less functional documentation 
units may be found. 

The need for cc-operation among the various 
documentation units belonging to the same organizational 
structure or sector was of course stressed from the 
inception of efforts tovjards the organization of 
documentation in the less developed countries. It was 
soon noticed and has not yet been contradicted that the 
concept of documentation networks", if it early 
appeared, did not however turn itself into concrete 
achievements with regards to the establishment of 
effective information systems [ 1 ] . These co-oparative 
networks are based as a matter o^ fact in most cas<^s 
upon the good will of each participating unit, generally 
represented only by the one time person in charge . They 
remain largely informal and loosely structured for what 
concerns both their technical process<»s and their 
management . Tho on 1 y real rule in such networks is the 
obligation for participating units to provide records of 
the documents produced by their parent organization in 
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the format dofinod by the documentary syt^tom of the 
coordinating centre. Thi-5 formot respond to the 
requirements of this particular system but is seldom in 
a position to integrate the variety of particular 
requirements found at the level of the participating 
units. In practice, it is superimposed to a number of 
•local" formats, which may be as big as the number of 
participating units itself. 

One may therefore observe the establi.shment of 
information infrastructures, whatever their level of 
diversification, bound to a logic of participation into 
an external, or upper level, network which should have 
priority over the satisfaction of users needs at the 
local level. Their effectiveness tends, as a result, to 
diminish as the number of participants increases, while 
the level of national bibliographic control, 
participation Into international systems and service 
remains unsatisfactory . 

From this relatively long and partly successful 
experience, one obvious conclusion arises. Information 
need to be controled at the very place it is created and 
used and whore it remains for the largest part of its 
active life, that is the elementary units within an 
organi?ation- Mational centers are 3ocated too far away 
from both the information producers and users and the 
local units, considering physical distance as well as 
administrative barriers. They experience great 
difficulties in maintaining a constant flow of 
acquisition and dissemination. The scarcity and ri^rity 
of usable information tend to exacerbate the natural 
retention tendancios , 

The de facto structure of a national information 
system, which should be understood as a concept, or 
design, more than an institutional, or material, 
construction, can be described as a complex network of 
components spread over eight (at least) levels {Figure 
1)/ Local information units fi%ay , or rather should, 
exist within each elementary unit of the organizations 
where a specific activity is implemented with 
significant resources, expocially professional staff 
{level 1). Thus they could be interwoven with the core 
of the *'systo«t* which is composed of the producers and 
users of information {level 0). These local units are 
linked with intermediate units at the upper levels of 
the or,ianizational structure {level 2 and 3) which arc 
all connected with an organization-wide unit {level 4). 
Since in most cases, the information related to any 
sectcr of activity is distributed aHW>ng several national 
organiiations, a fifth level is made of sectoral units. 
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Schematic reprosontat ion of the basic structure 
of a national in formation system 



LEVELS 




0 



LEVELS 

0. Users/Producers of information. Personal or ad hoc 
data bases 

1. Service, municipal office, research station, etc. 
Local data bases 

2. Division, District office. Research centre/ 
department, etc. Aggregated local (divisional) data 
bases 

3. Directorate, Regional /Provincial office, Research 
Insitute. Aggregated local (departmental) data bases 

4 . Technical Ministry, Autonomous regional admi- 
nistration, etc. Aggregated i ns t i t ut i onal / nat ional data 
bases 

5. Sector of acta vity , eg . agriculture, health , 
industry , etc . Aggregated national sectoral data bases 

6. National . Nat ional mult is ect oral data bases 

7. Exterior. Regional and International data bases 
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Th0 sectoral data bases maintained at tha forascr level 
nay be merged, fully or in part, into a single national 
data base at the sixth level, were a national centre 
night exist. The seventh level consists of the external 
m>rld where international systems, either regional or 
wrldwide, should receive appropriate input from the 
national sectoral or global data bases and provide them 
ivith access to their own resources. 

Note that the term "unit* refers here to organized 
information functions rather than institutional bodies. 

Data bases need to be set up and operated for 
effective information resources management at levels 1 
to 6, bearing in mind that from level 2 these data bases 
should be compiled from extracts of those of the lower 
levels. In addition specific requirements may exist at 
each level and some of the corresponding data might need 
to be preserved at the upper levels. Conversely, it may 
^ell be that below level 4, the available information 
personnel is not sufficiently skilled in order to 
produce full and correct records, though it could make a 
limited, yet useful and necessary, contribution to the 
control of information, while the users /producers 
themselves could also participate if compatible 
procedures tailored to their own information needs could 
be devised. 

Because ot the interdependt^nce among the various 
units composing an institution and the natural overlap 
between the attributions or areas of concern of the 
various organi^rations within a single or different 
institutional structures, information need to be 
exchangeable between any point of the network and any 
other one from level 1 io level B. In addition, national 
information should be forwarded to international 
information systems, this contribution being a condition 
for having access to their resources. 

Under present circumstance, where data bases 
formats are institution or unit specific, due to the 
absence of a reference format, these exhanges imply full 
or partial transcription of the data elements and 
reprocessing of the records for each exchange. 
Meanwhile the real differences between two records are 
not likely to roughly exceed 20% of the substantive data 
elements and 40% of the conventions for their 
presentation . 

The same national record, eg. of a document on a 
programme tor expanding the production of a medicinal 
plant in order to reduce dependency from imported drugs 
and improve the effectiveness of an eradication 
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campaign, for instance, will be subject to as many 
records as there are docuwe»^^at ion unts which hold it, 
plus as many reprocessing as there wjl,l,. ^o point to pint 
exchanges. It will further need to' be passjajd -to at least 
two different international systems, eg." APINMAP and 
AQRIS, whose ^ formats and specifications are different 
enough to require again two discrete operations of 
reprocessing • 

Such multiple processing of the same data are 
implemented -at the expenses of a more comprehensive 
control of national information, utilization of 
international information and provision of more 
effective services to the users . This wastage of 
resources is not acceptable. The organization, 
managem^ent and above all methods of information systems 
should be primarily oriented towards the elimination 
as far as possible of the burden of preparing OQultiple 
records, "ir> particular by. using for data base design a 
"meta-format ■ , fully compatible with international 
standards and the specifications of international 
information systems, which allows for the automatic 
production of different versions of the same rocord with 
minimal human intervention, 

2. BENEFITS AND LIMITATIONS OF THE USE OF 
MICRO-COMPUTERS FOR INFORMATION WORK IN THE LESS 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 

The most critical feature of the information 
infrastructure in the majority of the less developed 
countries is the shortage of manpower and of-^en its 
insufficient quaix f ;at ion . M#^.*,nwiiile, ''che successive 
steps in information processing, from accession to 
deliv^^ry and exchange, imply the repetition of similar 
tasks, more specifically the successive recording of 
identical data elements on various forms. Micro-computer 
based systems car; eliminate this r^onfitraint and thus 
release staff for more productive activities (2). They 
further offer a structured, though flexible, framework, 
and possibly interactive support, for implementing the 
var ious routines of information processing . This greatly 
reduces the negative effects of the generally loose 
definition of ivork flows and procedures m manual 
operations and/or of their erratic observation by often 
insufficiently trained personnel, whose working 
conditions and compensation are not such that they could 
really be motivated. 
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rt is fascinating to note that the same arguments 
which were presented some twenty years ago against the 
first installation of a computerized documentation 
system in a developing country, Morocco [31, are still 
s^iemd, in partlcul^ %y infor«Mition specialists fr<m 
the North as well as from the South, against the use of 
micro-computers. It is rightly pointe<j out that 
information technology, especially micro**ooii|>uters, are 
nothing but a tool which can not by itself overcome 
"unsuitable* conditions and lend to real benefits. It 
would therefore he advisable to introduce them only when^ 
an appropriate stage of "institutional maturity* has 
been reached [4]. No yardstick is ho-jM^ver- |M-^os3d in 
order to determine if such a stage has been reached. 
Less caution is in practice applied in the introduction 
of other mcxi^rn, and possibly dangerous, technologies, 
when they are more profitable. 

There « certainly much truth, i »^ principle, in 
Parker's point that "Projects, if they are to succeed, 
must be S4MiI1 scalo, unni^bil iotr» and long term. » » Tho 
key to succoss is smallness and simplicity" (5J. Xt 
remains to be demonstrated that the old fashioned 
Methods are more simple than those which use modern 
technology . 

As a m>*ttf*r of facl, the ufie of <i modern technology 
like the o^icro-computer is a significant asset in the. 
self esteem of the information specialist as well as in 
the recognition of his/her professionalism and the 
teetinicity of the work by administrators and users. In 
societies predominantly marked by the "oral tradition*', 
little prestip*^ wxll ever bo associated with the 
handling of . ted mattof , Notwithstanding its fallacy, 
the computer magic is positive when it introduces its 
servants among the people worth consideration. 

Few documentation units in the less developed 
countries need to ke»p large files. Even national 
sectoral bibliographic data bases could now easily be 
accomodated in today's stand alone mi :?ro-computers . It 
is thus possible now to achieve the kind of decent- 
ralization which was considered as the major potential 
benefit of micro-computer tecnology and as a pre- 
requisite for tho effectiveness of information systems 
(6]. Shared use of larger hardware, and even of a 
micro-computer, always prove cumbersome for a 
documentation unit which constantly needs to be able to 
access its files. 

It further opens the gate for tho establishment of 
national or regional co-operative data bases (compiled 
from a variety of sources) , which are seen as the only 
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•)^«»^«^ f<5P the less devolop*^d country to reduce thoir 
growing depoi.dance from the international soorcos, as 
thoy become ^nore and more easy to access, ^>nd possibly 
taKe their share in the international e;<changes of 
information with value added products [7J. 

The obstacles which have been discussed at length 
in earlier literature on the topic 18] have obviously 
not vanished. If equipment and supplies are more widely 
available at most locations, they also are often 
over-priced as compared to the current prices in the 
North. While computer firms tend to mushroom in many 
capital cities of the South, their reliability may be 
dubious and their life span short- The availability of 
funds from the current budgets to cater for 
amortization, maintenance and supplies follows the fate 
of declining economies and Government funding. Few 
manufacturers seem to even understand what 
•tropicaiization • of their products may mean. Customer 
support for hardware and, more drastically, for software 
is minimal when not simply inexistent. Information 
professionals presently in charge of the documentation 
units had little or no training in the use of 
micro-computers, while it remains to be demonstrated 
that those currently trained by the various schools of 
the South, and even the North, will in fact be better 
prepared. The standardization of hardware and software 
is still in most cases wishful thinking, especially to 
the extent most investments are bound to a variety of 
foreign aid programmes, whose coordination is another 
t^tanding item on the agenda of international 
conferences . 

Anyone who actually had to look for fixing a 
duplicator, buying a filing cabinet or simply catalog 
cards or regular A4 paper in many of those places travel 
agents call a paradise would know however that the above 
mentioned "obstacles* are not peculiar nor more 
prohibitive as compared to those one faces when using 
traditional methods. If a micro-computer needs power, so 
do the staff to reach its office at the 10th floor of a 
Government building or simply write and read in the 
relative darkness of most offices. 

The most pervasive and significant change which 
occured during the past few years Is the proliferation 
of micro-cosaputers in all types of working environments 
in the less developed countries. This is probably due to 
their relatively low cost as well as to the spread of 
computer literacy among national and expatriate staff . 
So the real question is not if and whan could this 
technology be introduced but how to avoid its misuse. 
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Excopt when the micrc-computer is a central 
' Tiponent in a well dosigoed project specifically geared 
ards xh:y dov J^lopr^ont of information services, two 
»<j0rous trends can observed. 

In first place, documentation units are allocated a 
.lachine which happen to ho available, or are encouraged 
to use one available in the mother institution or 
conversely struggle by themselves for having access to 
it- In the absence of proper system design, selection of 
^o^twarcv nnd docuf^entaf'*' applications, and training, 
thin a priori positive htove results, more often than 
not, in the establishment of soma kind of surrealist 
data ba50, ingenuously structured along the 

misinterpretation of a general purpose data base 
software {mojxtly D.Base II), by a self promoted 
specialist with an impressive background in computerized 
accounting* Non standard data elements are eventually 
retrieved and displayed in curiously truncated forms. 
Ob;/iously no change can be made to the system and hardly 
the d'sta could be exchanged with any other one. 

Paralloly, based upon the assumption, or sometimes 
reality, that there is no such facility as a regular 
documentation unit anywhere around, people associated 
with specific projects, in many instances expatriates, 
who happen to be information conscious, embark into the 
compilation of bibliographic or referral files with 
goner "illy an appt^oach and results similar to those 
mention<^d in the previous case. It also often happens 
that this worh is done with ordinary word-processing 
packages . 

If 5 p'tK il is freo . nt, two such endeavours take 
place in tha sam^ counicry, or organization, at the same 
time, thor«T is tho Inghest probability that the 
bskrc .-a^es { ..^d v.iil be inco»patible , would it be only 
bocaij2je of diTforont diskette sizes, as well as the 
softwares, of course. It may well happen, as we recently 
observed in one Ministry, that tho same data are 
d:^ '^C'^etely conipiJed in twr> such specially home made 
^'iie*', with very spocific, yet undetermined, 
ut ili .'ations in mind, it goe?^ without mentioning. 

The era c^" ri^o fiios, ultinsato transformation of 
the rare books, with the same costs and difficulties of 
ftccessr for tho user is boforo us. Such well-meaning but 
isolated attempts f^t making xfif<^rmation more rc^adily 
Available will rc-jr^lt in incroci^ed dispersion, reduced 
accessibility, and full incompatibility, not to mention 
the cumulation o"^ unnecessary expenses for the 
development ar»d operation of these isolated systems. 
Unfortunately tho same scenario may well apply in the 
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ca50 of documentation projects, when several ones 9re 
en{,Jiged in the sante country by different agencies 
without proper co-ordination and install different 
documentary systems. This is a cotTtieon situation. We once 
discovered that three fully incompatible systems were 
being planned in a country of some 400.000 inhabitants 
whose only benefit would have been to stand for the 
world record of discrete documentary systems par 
capita . 

It is thus urgent that a standard tool for the 
creation and operation of bibliographic data bases with 
micros-computers becomes available. This includes both 
functional software<s) and a bibliographic format ready 
to run with them, thus alleviating all efforts 
associated with the selection of software and format 
and the doveloppeR^enl of the application. Such a tool 
should at the same time meet the requirements 
resulting from the particular conditions faceti by 
information units and systems in the less developed 
countries. 



3. SPECIFIOATIOSJS FOR Mi ADAPTED FORMAT 

The efforts ^vhich were initiated from the inception 
of the UNISIST programme in order to eliminate incompa- 
tibilities among bibliographic data bases had to take 
into account as a starting point the situation 
prevailing in the industrialized countries where it 
existed a relatively large account of machine-readable 
data organized alonf/ forRW«ts and rules pecular to a 
broad variety of in f^off^af ion systosBS. The situation in 
the less developed countries is still today radically 
different . 

Computer i;?ed bibliographic data bases are still 
relatively scarce and have not yet reached large sizes , 
ranging from a few hundreds of thousands records at most 
to some ton thousands more generally. As a matter of 
fact, the establishment of computerized documentation 
systems is only at its initial stag© in most cases, 
especially in Africa. It should thus be possible, in 
principle, to avoid the proliferation of particular 
formats, if an adapted reference format could become 
available « 

Being a reforonc^ format, it obviously would be 
subject to specific adaptations from one installation to 
the other, without the intrinsic compatibility between 
the various applications being lost, provided a few 
simple precautions «:ro taken. But in offering a 
comprehensive and di^^octly applicable tool it is 



possible to secure a significant economy of scale in the 
initial methodological investrsent while preserving their 
specificity and homogeneity. 

The main requirements for such a format are: 
COMPLETENESS 

- present a set of fields suitable for recording a 
full description of the types of documents most 
commonly found in the documentation units of the 
less developed countries, including development 
projects reports and f t?asibility studies ; 

COMPACTMESS 

- keep however the total number of fields to the 
minimum; 

ADAPTABILITY 

limit as far as posible the number of mandatory 
fields in order to loave each user the 
greatest flexibility for the organization of its 
procedures ; 

- use a modular structure facilitating the use of 
the format as such as well as its adaptation to 
local requirements ; 

- be easy to adjust to local requirements (eg, use 
of national languages^, addition or deletion of 
fields , etc . > ; 

VERSATILITY 

- allow for an effective utilisation of data bases 
by the lowest level local documentation units ; 

- allow for the compilation of co-operative data 
bases by merging of data bases produced at any 
level in a structured netv/ork and thejr effective 
use; 

- Keep to an absolute f^inimuast the transcriptions 
and adaptations of data when exchanging records; 

INTEGRITY 

preserve the f u] lest possible hOfiK>geneity , 
specificity and autonorey of national data bases, by 
keeping apart those few extra data elements which 
Aire only required by international systems and 
handling with separate routines the manipulation of 
d^ita in accordance to their rules v^en they do n 
suit the national system; 
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be e^le to record documents taking into account a 
plurality of communication and vernacular 
languages at least for titles and possibly for 
indexing, if multx-lingual thesauri are used; 

UNIVERSALITY 

- be fully compatible with international standards, 
in particul-r those of the UMISIST Reference 
manual on ^hich international systems such as 
AQRIS are based; 

be compatible with the Common Communication 
Format (CCF); 

~ allow for the exchange of records with inter- 
national information systems with a minimum level 
of reprocessing; 

PORTABILITY 

" be adaptable on the most com/mmon micro-computers 
based documentary softwares, since a variety of 
computer systems will in any case be used; 

AND, SIMPLICITY 

be as simple and easy to use as possible 
bo delivered r:tth a complete and intelligible 
manual . 



4. STANDARD BIBLIOGRAPHIC FORMATS 

The barrier to the exchange of bibliographic 
information created by the incompatibility among formats 
was noted from the inception of the UNESCO's UHISIST 
programme. This led in the seventies to the 
proliferation of standard formats, giving birth to four 
parent, thus somewhat similar ^tit yet antagonist, groups 
of formats, which were supposed to overcome this 
barrier , 

Those geared towards the univers^al bibliographic 
control, in first place, which are best represented by 
UNIMARC [9]. The basic structure of the record they 
propose is meant for a comprehensive notice as used in a 
national library in order to produce its various 
traditional catalogues and the national bibliography, 
whose principal entry is the data element of •Title and 
associated statement of responsibility". Such formats 
appear relatively coasplicated and not much suitable for 
the management of data bases m small specialized 
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documentation units, which lack the sizeable 
professional staff qualified for using such a forwsat- 

A second group consists of the formats derived frofft 
the UNISIST R<5feronce manual [10], The discrete data 
elements are "^here allocated to specific fields, what 
makes them more readily usable for the management of 
national data bases. 

Most formats of the international information 
systems are in line with the UMISIST manual, eg. AQRIS 
[11 J. However they may be regarded as a third group as 
they have to introduce specific features according to 
their particular type of operation, which do not 
necessarily correpond to the requirements of national 
data bases. In addition^ they are subject to changes as 
the international systems evolve which will be forced 
upor the national data bases unless the latter prefor to 
stick to the previous format, thus loosing their initial 
compatibility • 

The last group is made of so-called communication 
formats, whose major representative is the Common 
Communication format (CCF) [121. Though such formats are 
in principle meant as intermediate devices for export 
and import of otherwise fornwit&d data, they are often 
used as the basic format for the creation and operation 
of data bases, disregarding the intrinsic complications 
this is artificially adding. A further inadequacy, with 
regards to our concern, is their alignment on the basic 
organization of data elements found in the first group. 

From the above review, which had to remain 
superficial given the space liinitations of the present 
paper, it could be concluded that there i^j no format 
able to respond to all the constraints previously 
mentioned , 

f>?eanwhile, it is not possible to satisfy oneself 
with the somewhat abusive assumption v^lch is often 
presented by information specialists that compatibility 
is granted by the use of standard docu?Benlary softwares. 
Although thoy may do facto offer a basic layout for the 
presentation of data, the arrangement and recording 
rules of the various data elements have to bo dofin&d 
before any real application coul i be in^pl^K^ont od - The 
demonstration or default formats eventu-^Jiy provided 
with the software's could certain) y r»ot do. The 
Intor-Regional co-ordinating conmitteo of development 
associations and OECD Development Centre recently 
proposed a format for the create ftnd management of a 
bibliographic data base using Micro-ISIS svhich 
illustrates this requirement but did not n^ean to satisfy 
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all the specific requi rftMnts of national systems [13]. 
Even if effective measures of standardization could be 
enforced, it is further doubtful that the exclusive use 
of a given software in any one coutry is likely nor 
desirable. 



5- ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF BABINAT 

The need to develop such a format and eventually 
satisfy all the previously mentioned constraints became 
pressing in 1986 when large scale projects for the 
establishment of national networks in Africa became 
operational. This was in particular the case with an FAO 
supported project for the ©stablishement of a national 
agricultural information network in Cdte d'lvoire 
(REDACI, Roseau national de documentation agricole en 
C6te d'lvoire) where a nationu^l data base was to be set 
up with the participation of some fourty documentation 
units scattered troughout the country, a number of them 
being already equiped with micro-computers. Similar 
operations in other countries were contemplated at the 
same time. 

Paralloly, the French organizations (Centre de 
Cooperation Internationale en Recherche Agrorrommique 
pour ie D6veloppement --CIRAD-, Institut Fran9ais de 
Recherche Scientifique pour lo D6veioppement en 
Cooperation -ORSTOM-, the national docuawintation network 
on developing countries IBISCUS and its further 
participants) which are currently producing biblio-- 
graphic data bases on literature related to the less 
developed countries and supporting their efforts to¥«rds 
the development of their information infrastructure, 
were looking for a minimum format which could facilitate 
the exchange of data among them. 

This convergence provided an opportunity for the 
preparation of a reference format for national 
bibliographic data bases, which was called BABIMAT 
(14}. The work was coordinated by CIRAD and benefited 
from the acti\/e participation of a number of specialists 
from these organizations and external advisers as well 
as from interaction with FAO, 

The objective was to develop a format which would 
offer a complete, though mimimum, set of fields and 
functions in compliance with the above discussed 
specifications- Noanv/^>ile, the national systems should 
be able to introduce any adaptation or extension as 
required in order to meet their particular needs without 
loosing the compatibility with international information 
systems or other national systems using the same format. 
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6. DESCRIPTION OF SA8INAT 



6.1 Highlights of specific features in 8ABI«AT 

BABINAT offers a completa format for the production 
and handling of bibliographic records of the wwijor types 
of documents processed in national information systems 
in the less developed countries, enabling the creation 
and operation, with micrr-comp^^ter based documentary 
systems, of national bibliographic data bases. The 
format is designed for an utilization with standard 
documentary software packages such as TEXTO or 
Micro-CDS/ISIS; it can be easily installed on any 
similar software. 

Basic rules, in line with international standards 
for the preparation of data, are presented in the manual 
in a simple form. Those rules have boon compatibllized 
with AQRIS and the Sahelinn documentation notwork (West 
Africa) RESADOC. It is anticipated that a series ^-of 
companion tochnica3 n»anuals will be prepared at a later 
stage in order to offer orientation in the 
implementaxion of typical routines. 

The rwain portion of the format is made of a full 
set of fields (63) as required for the handling of a 
national data base, both at a local documentation unit 
and at a national documentation centre (or any other 
intermediate level). It Is complejttented by a series of 
additional sets of fields as required for the 
reprocessing of data or inclusion of supplementary data 
in accordance with the rules of oth«tr systems with which 
one wishes to exchange inf orpstat ion . In the present 
version 1 such sets of fields have been included in the 
manual for export in AGRIS and OCF forsaats while another 
one for RESADCK) is under preparatxon; others may be 
added as required . Therefore, the homogeneity and full 
operat ionality of the national data base is preserved, 
while participation in cooperative schemes is made 
easier by minimizing th^ need for reprocessing in 
export or import routines, AGRIS and RESADOC 
correspondence of each field in the rrmin portion of the 
format are identified in the ii^nual. 

Fields are Qrd^re6 xn logical blocks and sub-blocks 
and numbered sequentially. Their tag number can be used 
for their identification in the various programmes of 
the documentary software pacKagos. Meanwhile, mnemonic 
designations and full names in national languages can be 
allocated to the fields within oach national system, in 
order to facilitate the utilisation of the format. 
Mnemonics in French are proposed in the r^nual . 
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Figure 2. Main structure of thf BABINAT format 
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The format can accoffiodato, subject to the specifi- 
cations of the software used, rfjpeatablo fields and 
sub-fields which provide more flexibility in the 
processing of inforimation . Repeatablo fields further 
facilitate the preservation of local information in 
cooperative data b?^ses. 

Of the 63 fields available for the description and 
handling of the various types of documents at the 
national level, only one third is compulsory, acccording 
to the typo of document and bibliographic level 
cOM^idered. This allovvs for the desirable flexibility 
in the* specification of a national format and the 
planning of data base compilation. A national system can 
obviously add the fields which it would feel necessary 
in order to meet local requirements . The modular 
structure of the format facilitates such adaptations. 

It should be noted that a number of .'ields are 
offered which correspond to specific requirements of 
documentation units in developing countries . In 
particular a series of Melds is available for 
describing the contents of projects reports and 
feasibility studies. They could be used for providing 
planners and decision makers vvith information analysis 
reports , 

The format also '^llows for the handling of 
documents in various languages, participation in 
information systems which us© a variety of languages and 
the handling of multilingual data bases, 

6.2 Overall structure 

BABIMAT is organi^ed in a sorics of blocks .in which 
fields containing the same typo of data elements, or 
data elements with similar functions, are grouped 
{Figure 2). These are: 

Block 0: Control fields. 

Reserved for data base manaiiers to 
di rectories f i old labels and general 
fi cat ion data required f or the interchange 
as specified by the vaf*ious systems. 

Block 1 : Header. 

Includes 7 fields related to the identification of 
the record, specification of the type of document 
and its description { bi bliographic level ^ which is 
handled by sir?)pie self-contained oodes), future use 
of the record- 
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Includes 35 fields, distributed among 7 sub-blocks* 
The use of the fields, which represent the basic 
data elements related to authorJi, title, source is 
determined by the type of document and 
bibliographic level(s) in the record. 

Block 3 : Contents description , 

Includes 16 fields in 4 sub--blocks related to the 
various typos of indexing and cibstracting of the 
document to be used for retrieval and production of 
printed bibliographies , 

Block 4: Accessibility of the prinfary document. 

Includes r> fields related to the conditions of 
acces to the primary documents such as location, 
cost , availability of microfiches , eventual 
restrictions , etc , 

Block 5: Transfer betvwen systems. 

This block is composed of a series of sub-blocks 
containing the additional compulsory fi^lt^ 
required for the production of records acceptable 
by the various systems with which references should 
be enchangod. Th y should bo defined by e«ch 
national system ccording to its 0¥m cooperative 
agreements. For the time being the manual includes 
a sub-block for AORIS (4 fields) and another for 
CCF (i> fields) . 

Block 8: Data base management. 

This block is to ba defined by each national system 
in order to accoi^date those fields which it feels 
are required for tnc automatic monitoring of data 
base management information at the various levels. 

Blocks 7 to 9 can be further defined for specific 
applications within each national system. However, it is 
anticipated that at least block 7 might bo used in a 
later version of the reference manual in order to offer 
a series of standard fields for basic operations in the 
handling of collections, such as acquisition and 
circulation , 



6.3 Micro-computer applications 

Since the sponsors and most preser.t- users of 
BABINAT operate with the TEXTO softw^^re {distributed by 
Chemdata^, France), a complete application using this 
software has boon developed . They have been prepared 
with LOQOTEL, a programming language associated with 
TEXTO which enables the TEXTO user to develop specfic 
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applications. A parallel application with Micro-- 

CDS/ISIS, vorsion 2 (distributed by UNESCO) wsn aiso 
developed (see Field Dofintion Table -PDT- in Figure 3). 

Both TKXTO and Micro-CDS/ ISIS offer the basic 
functions for documentation v«)rH (entry, corrections, 
storage and retrieval). 

Four complosnentary progr^^mmes are presently 
available in the TEXTO application: 

- BABIPLUS for data entry, 

- BABICOR for input chocks, 

~ BABIBUL for editing bibliographic bulletins, 
^ BABAQRIS for preparing records to be forwarded to 
AQRIS. 

BABIPLUS selects those fields in the fon»at which 
are required in accordance to the type of document 
processed and the selected bibliographic level of its 
description. The relevant fields only are displayed in 
their logical sequence, thus minimizing the time and 
effort in the preparation of the input as well as most 
risks of common orrorr, or omissons. 

BABICOR undertakes automatic corrections whenever 
possible or points to possible errors it detects, once 
the input of a record has been completed. These checks 
are based upon the specification of document type and 
bibliographic level in the header. The absenr^e of 
compulsory fields or unproper presentation of entries 
can, to some extent, bo determined by automatic 
routines, thus enhancing greatly the quality of input. 

BABIBUL allows for tha pr^parat^ jn of printed 
bibliographic bulletins. It i-earranges the contents of 
selected records and their presentation. It sorts the 
records according to a classification scheme, which can 
accomodate two levels, whose entries are recorded in 
particular fields. It finally produces the master. A 
comparison between the imago of a typical record (Figure 
4) and tho sample pago of a bibliographic bulletin 
(Figure 5) shows the extent of the data preparation 
implemented by this programt»e. 

BABA6R1S reprocesses the records which have been 
earmarked for input into AGRIS so that a file complying 
with AGRIS rules <aC?IS Technical Wote 19) could b© 
prepared. For this purpose it selects the fields in the 
BABINAT forr?.at wh^ch correspond to compulsory AQRIS 
fields £<nd me* the required changes in their 
presentation v^en necessary (eg. r^ubstitut ing f ranch 
with english abbroviat ions) . The fields are further 
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Figure 3. Micro-COS/ISIS PDT of BABINAT 

Tabi. D*fiiucaon Chaops (TDC) 
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Figure 4. Sample image of a bibliographic record for 
an article of periodical with entries for input into 
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Sample page of a bibliographic bulletin 
references arranged according Co two 
hierarchical levels 
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ri^arrangBd according to xho AGnIS format and th© 
resulting file is copied onto a disK^tte for 
transmission to tho AGRIS input unit in Vienna. 

In addition, CIRAD has produced two prograMiMs, 
TXTISO and ISOTXT, written in C, which allow for the 
transforwwtion of a BA8INAT file in TEXTO into an 
equivalent file in Micro-COS/ ISIS and conversely • This 
enables the exchange of data within a national system 
where tho two softwares are used siimiltaneously as well 
as any other exchange based upon ISO 2709. 

An interface was also prepared for the TEXTO 
application ¥^icb is able to reformat a file containing 
records retrieved from the major bibliographic system 
in accordanc© with the BABIMAT format. 



7. UTILIZATION OF BABIWAT 

Some specific aspects of the use of BABIWAT are 
¥worth mentioning hero in order to illustrate its 
response to the constraints of national systems^. 

It i» understood in first place that each national 
system will establish the list of fields it requires in 
blocks 1 to 4 adding those complementary fields it 
wishes, specify additional sub-blocHs and fields in 
blocks 0, 5 and 6 as appropriate, and define which 
fields have to be completed at which level. This would 
normally lead to the production of a national version of 
the manual, including specific rules as required. 

Records could be prepared either by using input 
sheets, of which a model is proposed in the reference 
manual, or directly on a micro-computer. The sequence of 
the fieJos on the input sheet corresponds to the one 
they have within each block in tho format. 

The fields to be filled in for the description of a 
docurxent are determined by the bibliographic level 
selected, and complementarily by other indicators of the 
nature and contents of the document to be ticked in the 
header. Five standard bibliographic levels are 
considered, which it is assumed represent the bulk of 
the cases encountero<i in RK>st documentaoition units and 
can further accoa«>date the other cases, if required: 

1 . Monograph, 

2. Chapter or part of a JSfonograph, 

3. Article in a serial, 

4. ftonograph as part of a collection 

5. Chapter or part of a monograph v^hich xs included in a 
collection , 




The format can thus accomodate up to throe *lovels of 
bibliographic description within a single record. 

Both upper and lower case can be used. The rules 
for th^ presentation of entries and punctuation are very 
close to the AQRIS ones- 

Several fields are offered in order to accomodate 
the subject indexing used by the local units, a national 
sectoral data base, a national mult idisciplinary data 
base and international systems. Additional ones can be 
created if required . It is assumed that within a 
rational sectoral sub-system, all participating 
documentation units will use the same indexing language 
which shall consist of a mixture of an internationally 
recognized thesaurus and a limited number of local 
descriptors as a complement; eventually the descriptors 
drawn from the international thesaurus will be those 
required by the international sy«*tem in this area to 
which national references should oe sent. The handling 
of "national* and * international* descriptors in two 
separate fields might create some problems both by 
xmposing parallel processes of indexing and eliminating 
the proximity among descriptors of either category. 
These are overcome with the BABINAT dichotomy among a 
comprehensive "national" indexing recorded in specific 
fields and target fields in which the "international" 
descriptors might be repeated, In the sequence requested 
by the particular systems, either manually o-^ 
automatically, with a minimum of effort. 

The handling of a national mult idisciplinary data 
base can be secured by including in the field 314 
Subject categories, macro-descriptors in a specified 
occurence, or by adding fields in order to follow the 
same approach as above. 

Geographic descriptors were however provided 
separate fields in order to facilitate retrieval and 
printing of references or indexes according to them* If 
required, the logical links between sets of subject and 
geographic descriptors can nevertheless be preserved by 
adapted rules of presen.^.ation , similar to those used for 
authors and a f f il.i at ions . 

Descriptors or other headings of purely local use, 
which could not be merged into a national indexing 
vocabulary, coulvi be recorded in separate Tlelds (311, 
313) and used in the production of cards or 
bibliographies if required . These fields can also be 
used by local units which do not have personal properly 
trained in order to produce a full indexing. 
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It is hop«d that th© ©xchangt? of roforonct^s ai»ong 
the various docui8ient«tion unit^i participating in a 

national sectoral sub-systow could take place in BABIMAT 

format without any further processing of records. The 

same »ight also be true for exchanges awjong different 

sectoral sub-^systews with the posible exception of a 
coNipleiiientary macro-indexing - 

Most data elements r0cor(ied in the BABIHAT format 
do correspond both in nature and presentation to the 
compulsory data elements required by international 
information systems, except for 5o*»e Fsinor changes w*»ich 
may be performed by automatic routines. A lir^itod number 
of additional data elements might howevor be required, 
which can be accomodated »t the tiwe of preparing the 
input for these systee^ in the corresponc^ing fields of 
specific subsets of block 5. It is the^ )for0 anticipated 
that the duplication of full records preparation could 
be eliminated almost completely by the use of BABIMAT. 

Since rural development is by far the predominant 
subject in wost less developed countries, particularly 
in Africa, the firAt version of the reference rmnuai 
offers a complete interface with AGRIS. A similar 
facility for CCF is also Included vi^w of its role as 
the standard for bibliographic dalaj oxchersge. 

In the case of a transfer m the? CCF format, the 
indications of segments, linkis and levtils^ i.e roughly 
label and directory data, wiiJ be mtrodiiced by the 
centre in charge of the transfer in specific fields of 
blooh 0. The fields in sub-block 53 ara restricted to 
the factual data eiesjwsfnts vifMch need to b<3r p»cv.ided by 
the documentation unit which originally prodace^d the 
record. If a national systesfis choosesi as 3 g*»»n^ral rule 
to transfer all its records in the OCf f orf5«5»t > these 
fields will obviously bo part of the rh& ^ndntory 
fields defined by this syst^/t®. Th^ general economy of 
the interface between BPBIHAJ and OC^^ Is ^i^llar to the 
one used in the c^5se of IDIM {131. 

The operation of data bases in the format 
is facilitate^d by the ev4»ntti*f»l of indicators of 

destination, to be included during the entry process, 
which will oarc&srh the respective r-c^cord^ for stpecific 
outputs such sp<&cial bibXiagraphier-*«; or coKminication 
to another system. 

The structuration of the idi^ntj^fication r9^??^er of 
the references faciiiti^tes their retrieval for the 
preparation of special bulletins -such as internal 
publications of an organisation, nmtion^l or foreign 
acquisition** . 
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Two f ialc*- can be used in order to indicate 
S0laoted ontrios, as»u»?ediy distinct frow those offered 
by the descriptors, for the grouping of references in 
the body of a bibliographic list within a two ievei 
hierarchy . 

Detailed infor>»ation can also be provided to the 
users regarding the various possibilities for having 
access to the priaiary docuj»ents, 

8. CURRENT STATUS AMD PROSPECTS 

A preliminary version of BASIKAT was successfully 
tested in 1986-1987, at various locations in Africa and 
in France, including REOACI in Cdte divoire, which has 
been able to set up a national bilbiographlc data base 
of more than 2,000 records and provide AORIS with input 
compiled with autosBatic routines. 

The internal format presently used by CIRAD, ORSTOM 
and other participants in IBISCUS for the compilation of 
their own data bosses is very close to the the version 1 
of BABINAT. The Jatter v?fill be used for exchanges and 
the production of specific subsets of these data bases 
related to a particular country. As a result »ost of the 
French documentation of interest to the less developed 
countries could be obtained in the BABIMAT format and 
therefore be easily included into national bibliographic 
data bases. 

In 1989, version 1 of SABIMAT should bo installed 
in national syste«»s, either specialized or multi- 
disciplinary « in such countries as Cameroon, Cdte 
d'lvoire, Madagascar and Senegal- It is hoped that other 
French speaking countries will progressively adopt 
BABINAT as their reference format. The French organi- 
zations which have participated in trt€> development of 
BABINAT Wight also fully f>^erge their internal formats 
with it in order to simplify their procedures. 

A translation of the reference manual in English is 
under preparation and a Portuguese one is being 
contemplated. If adequfjte funding coold bo obtained 
other versions could easily be produ* ed. 

One fsiay also hope that siiail^r attenipts, if they 
should arise, will at least take BABINAT into full 
account and preserve compatibilty with it. It would 
however bo a refreshino changes in the usual course of 
affairs if organizations interested in providing the 
less developed countries ^^ith sowm Hind of reference 
format could join their efforts with the BABINAT team in 
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order to avoid the probable and unanicwusily applauded 
birth of a sixth Qro\xp in th© faiwjly of standard 
formats. 

For the ti»© being, 8ABINAT is wade available free 
of charge by CIRAD to the interested organizations in 
the less developed countrioij which so request. ClftAD 
maintains a liaison v<fith BABINAT users and provides 
bacKstopping advice as required for its utilisation » 

Based upon the Qxpi!>vx^f\€it\ which v;*ill be gained 
through the above mentioned operations, it is 
anticipated that within a couple of yo^irs an ^xpanti^ti 
version could bo pvGpnred, l^eanvifhile, additional 
standard modules or adaptations wight be developed as 
requested in order to cat^r for the handling of 
collections, the transfer of information with a variety 
of major international inforK&a^ion syste^ms of relevance 
for the less developed countries, and the implemen- 
tation of typical docume?>tation activities m specific 
environments or situations,. 

In first plftco hotvevv^tr, it is hoped that resources 
will be available in ord©r to inatiat^s the production of 
a series of practical and slieipio handbooHs to assist 
local staff in performing bettor th€> various documen- 
tation tasks within iyste»?s using th« current version of 
BABIWAT. 
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DEVELOPfffiNT OF DESK TOP CATALOG SYSTEM FOR BOOKS 
Shuzo Asakura 

COfinO^. OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 

CHUBU UNIVERSITY 

KASUGAX CITY, AICHI 48? JAPAN 

Abstract 

Deslc Top Catalog System for Books is now developing. The system is 
composed a 32-bits Personal Computerj the J-BISC (Japan Bibiio Disc), 
a Magneto Optica Disk, and a Page printer. Using this system, making 
desk top catalog of books and utilizing this catalog is possible. 

At firsts bibliographic records from the J--BISC are retrieved and 
then some ?ocal data are added to them, if necessary. The records are 
down leaded to the Magneto Optical Disk. In this way, necessary biblio- 
graphic records with local data are collected. This is called the Desk 
Top Catalog of Books. Searching necessary book by this catalog is possi-- 
ble. Printing function of book catalog and card catalog is also available. 

In thin paper, this system is introduced. 

Firct of all, each characteristic of these devices is described in 
detail. ;'he ability of a Personal Computer which is equipping with 
32-bits MPU, e.g. Intol 80386; is mentioned. A simple explanation on 
CD-RCX^ (Compact Disk Read Only Memory), which is one kind of optical 
disk, and ^^hose storage capacity is about 500MB(Mega Bytes), is men- 
tioned. J-BISC, which is a CD-ROM version of JAPAN/MARC { JAPAN/Machine 
Readable Catalog) i3 introduced. An explanation on Magneto Optical Dis)c, 
whoso stororjo capacity is about 600MB, but which is readable, writable, 
and also erasable, is introduced. A simple explanation on a Page printc;\ 
e.g. a Laser shot, LC shutter, and LED printer, is mentioned. 
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And tbcn the format of the down loaded bibliographic record from 
J-BISC is described in detail. A desirable fomat for easy programming 
is discussed. 
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Collese of Business Adainistration and Inforaation Soienca 

Chubu University 
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1. Introduction 

Japan/Machine Readable Cataloi: (JAPAN/MARC) is a representa- 
tive Cataloi; of Japan. It is weekly published on Magnetic Tape (MI) by 
the National Diet Lib»^ary (NDL) of Japan since April 1982L 

Coapact Disk Read Only Memory (CD-ROM) JAPAN/MARC * is also 
published since April 198& This is called Japan Biblio-Disc (J-BISC). 
Bibliographic records since January 1980 are contained in iU Adding 
new bibliographic records^ it is cerly renewed. J-BISC is devel- 
oped for a personal computer. 

In this paper, the format and code of bibliographic records on 
NT JAPAN/MARC and down-loaded froa J-BISC are described A 
Desk Top Catalog (DTC) Systea for Books usi.ig J-BISC is introduced 

Note^ Bibliographic records down-loaded froa J-BISC are siaply 
called bibliographic records in J-BISC in :.his paper. 



Z RiKsord Foraat and Code 
2L 1 MT JAPAN/MARC 

The format and code of bibliographic records on MT JAPAN/NARC 
are described. A bibliographic record is composed of a record 
label (24-byte)« a directory (variable length), and repetition of data 
fields (variable length). A record is delimited by a record delimiter 
(iD)io. One example is illustrated in Figure 1 

Note* (Number)}!^ denotes that the number is a hexadecimal number. 
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Figure 1 A biblioKraphic record on HT JAPAN/MARC 



0Q994 NAH 0600181 I 45 

101006909050^^ 

gl(Rnrai?J«5?^^ i980 ENG 1312 

#$A11220 x ford advanced Jear ^'^s d i c t 
ionary of current English. $F0362 C B y ] A 
S. Hornby. #$A0122 -3 d e d. #tA0122T o k y o , $B0222 K 
a i t a k u s h a. $00142 1 9 8 0. 2, #$A0102 1 0 3 6 P <B0082 1 9 
c m#$A0502 EJ*?S*:?. : ^fv^T^Vi^- K^f^3£^Sf!ft I8«JS#$B0102 
2 10 0 R#*All02O xford advanced \ear n e r / 
dictionary of current English fXlHZ x 
ford advanced learner's dictionary 
of current E n g 1 i s h > $80062 2 5 1 #$A0082K S I 2 
#$A0422 Hornby, Albert Sydney. $X0462 < H o r n b y 
Albert S y d n c y . > #$A0142 K S 1 2 - 5 8 # 

Note: Single and wave underline indicate a record label and a 
directory, respectively. Data fields are following. # and $ 
denote a field delimiter (lE)ic and a subfield indicator (Ih)io 
respectively. 

Both Extended Binary Coded Decimal Interchange Code (EBCDIC) 
and Japan Industrial Standard (JIS) C~6226 code ( and C~6225 code for 
control) are used. EBCDIC is one-byte (eight-bit) code used to 
express a record label, a directory, and a subfield des riptor 
(Appendix Table A). It is used by IBH and «ost other «ainframe com- 
puters, JIS C-6226 code is two-byte cede used to express Japanese 
letters (Appendix Figure A). 

Note^ Mapanese letters" include Chinese letters used in Japan. 

The pattern of a record label and an exasple are shown below. 
XXXXXNAM..06YYYYY.L45^^ (e. g. 009 94NAM 06001gl_Li5J 
where, XXXXX is record length, 

YVYYY is top address of the first data field, 
denotes a blank. 

Notei Expressing a number as fixed-digiU if the number is less 
than the fixed-digit, reros are added if needed to sake up that 
length. For example, expressing a number 994 as five-digit, it 
is expressed as 00994. 

The directory is cooposed of repetition of entries (12*digit). 
This is delisiitAd by a field delimiter (1E)»€V 
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The pattern of an entrip and an oxaaple are sho*rn below, 

YillW'i'iZllll (ag. 0(U0009000^^ 020002^009) 

wher<). XXX ia a field identification number called tniSt 

YYYY is length of the data field. 

ZZZZZ is top address of the data field. 

liach data field is delii^iled by a field deliwiter (IE)]©. The 
finst data field (a 80016820) is a record nufsber (eiKht^digit). Oth- 
ers (e. g. $A0021JP$8008] 80016820) are co«po»ed of repetition of sub- 
field desscriptors (six-^digit. e, g. $A002i, $80081). and bibiicgraphic 
data (variable length, a 80016820). Subfield descriptor is oo«~ 

posed of subfield indicator (lF))©r subfield name (on«-lettei% a A. 
B). data length (t hree'digit, a g, 002, 008). and data «ode (one-digitt 
a g, I» 2). Thifl is expressed by the number one or two. One or two 
indicates that the following bibliographic data is written by one-^byle 
code or two-byte coda respectively. It is indispensable because some 
one-byte codes conflict with the first byte of two-byte codes, 

a2 CD-ROM JAPAN/MARC (J-BISC) 

The fori: At and code of bibliographic records in J-BISC ^ are 
described. These conforws to accepted those of Micro Soft Disk Oper^ 
ating System (MS-DOS). The detail structure of the forsat is not 
declared. In the reference 2). it is roughly stated. It is as follows^ 
a bibliographic record is composed of itaas delinited by a CR-LF, One 
example is illustrated in Figure 2. Bfitween a record and next record 
one CR- LF is added. 

Not<>: CR-LF is Carriage Return ano Li«ie Feed? (OD)iio and (0A)j«> 
r^sp -ct ivei y, 

!5oth JIS C-6220 code and Shift JIS code are used, JIS C-6220 
code is one-byte code used to express alphabet and nu«eral instead of 
EBCDIC ^Appendix Table B). And it is almost the sa/se as American Stan- 
dr»-d Code for Information Interchange (ASCIJ) coda Shift JIS code is 
two-^byte code used to express Japanese letter.s. 

The first item (a g. 00180016S20) is tag (a g, 001) and a record 
number (a g. 80016820). Others (a g. 020$AJP»B800i6820) are composed 
of tag (ag. 020) and repetition of subfield descriptor (two-Ietters, 
ag- %K, t8> and bibl io;e;raphic data (variable length, a g. JP, 
80016820). Subfield descriptor is composed of subfield indicator $, 
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and subfield na»e (one-letter, a g. A. B). 



Figure 2 A bibliographic recorc in J-BISC 

00180016820 a 

02fl$AJP$B800I6820^^ 

100$A19821201 1980 ENG 1312 ffl 

25I$A0xford advanced learner' s dictionary of current 

English, $FrBy] A- S. Hornby. ^ 

265$A3d ed. S! 

270$ATokyo, iBKaitaPusha, $01980. 2. « 
275$Al036p$B19cw9) 

360$B2100RQ1 ^ , . t.^v ^ 

551$A0xford advanced learner' s dictionary of current cngiish^A ^ 
Oxford advanced learner' s dictionary of currant English> $82513 
685$AKS12S) 

75]$AHornby, Albert Sydney. $X <Hornby, Albert Sydney. > Wl 
905$ AKS 12-58 

Note: " v8" is CR-LF. 



Start of record 

A record starts at the next oharaoter of BeginniniJ Of File 
(BOF), or the next onr of two CR-LF. 

End of record 

J-BISC has no record delimiter like MT record. A record is 
deliMited at the first CR-LF of two CR-LF. or last CR-LF followed by 
End of File (EOF). 

2L3 Consideration 

The cause of the difference arising between the foreat of Ml* and 
that of CD-ROM is as follows- Magnetic memory nedia is low reliability 
when HT is developed So check means are prepared on hardware and 
software: parity check and redundant structure fomaU But now. mag- 
netic memory nedia is al»o5t. error frea So these exaggerated check 
wean? are not done ^tnywora 

Media conversion from H'^' to a florpy disk is easy This con- 
version is useful for the MAKCs not published by CD-ROM, Media con- 
version frow a floppy disk to HT is also easy . This is useful for 
the following case- the bibliographic records on MT have been dealing 
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with by a nainfrase coaputer. ao it is desired to add bibliographic 
TRoords in J-BiSC onto the database in a nainfr&se conputer. 



a Desk Top CataloK (DTC) Syate* 

DTC System for books using J-BISC has been construotinR. This 
system is designed to use bibliographic records converted frjn MT to 
a floppy disk for copy cataloging at the first stage But recently 
J-BISC ia easily usable, so it has been already modified into the ays- 
tGB using J-BiSC °'. 

X 1 Hardware configuration 

To use J-BlSC a personal conputer equipping one or aoro floppy 
disk drive, and a CD-ROM drive are requisite. J-3ISC is available to 
an S-bit personal coepater. A 16-bit personal conputer 's mainly 
used. Recently a 32-Kit personal conputer becoaes to u«& 

It is already prepared in our laboratory that the system con- 
sists of a 32-bit Personal coeputer with a 20MB hard disk. Liquid Crys- 
tal Shutter Printer, and a 500M8 Magneto Op+ical (MO) disk. 

1) Personal coMputer 

A personal conputer is classified into an a IS, or 32~bi^ cow- 
Puter by its Micro Processing Unit (MPU). An 8-bit MPU is now sa ,Ay 
us«d for hoae game machine Or it is built in various machines for 
controller. Now a i6-bit personal conputer is nairjly used. But it is 
frequently pointed out that a is insufficient on processing speed and 
on handling ability of «e»ory. So a 32-bit personal computer is gain- 
ing .popularity. 

The specification of a personal computer made by NEC, which is 
prevailing in Japan, and its compatible machine made by EPSON is 
shown in Table I. Bofh machines ,ire now using in our laboratory. 







EPSON PC-386 


MPU 


Intel oUuouvCiocK lonnvj 


(clock 20MHz) 


HttBory ROM 
RAM 
VRAM 


96KB(BI0S, N88-BASliC) 
l2KB(text), 256KB(graphAc) 


t/6KB(BI0S) 

^ 6MB{«a>i 14,6HB> 

« \J if \ Wi ♦ <^ A* 'X i i « 

4 — 


Display 
Text 
Crai>hic 
Color 
Mono 
Character 


80-colu«n X 25-line 

640 X 400-dot{2-screen) 
640 X 400-dot(8~screen) 
JIS-5,2 (7,000-kinds) 


< — 
i — 
4 — 


Keyboarc! 


JIS 




Disk- floppy 
hard 


1MB(640KB) a25inchx2-drive 
20KB/40MB 


0MB/20MB/4t)MB 


Interface 
Mouse 
Printer 
Serial 


bus mouse 
8-bit parallel 
RS-232C 


4— 



2) Disk 

Floppy Usk is removable Its laemory size in rather soaU 
(ordinarily 1MB) and access tirae is long. So it is often used for 
exchanging datii. Hard disk is not renovable. Its Re«ory size i« big 
(at least 20HB) and access tiwie is very short. So it is treated as one 
body with a personal computer. Recently. CD-ROM and MO disk are 
available to a personal cowputer. The specification of these disks is 
shown in Table 2 ®^ 



TabI© 2 The specification of disks 





Floppy disk 


Hard disk 


CD-ROM 


KO disk 


Hesory (MB) 


0. 64-12.5 


10-330 


540 


211-326 


Diamettir (in-.h) 


a a 5.25, 8 


a 5, a 25 


a 25 


5 25 


Mean access time (ms) 


79-300 


20-100 


0.5 


70-150 


Revolution speed (rp») 


300-360/3600 


3000-3b00 


200-530 


1800-3000 


Transfer speed (Mbit/s) 


0.5-14 3HB/S 


i. 5-12 


1.2 


5-7, 5 


Price Media (*) 

Drive (Vx 1000) 


500-4500 
fiO-160 


90-1580 


150 


30000 
450-1300 
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3) CD-ROM 

CD-ROM is the «a»G outward form of music CD. It has »any advan- 
tages- «any duplication is made by low cost; the more it is »ade. the 
lower the price is? handling is easy; memory size is enough large; the 
data doesn't volatilize; access time is very short Writing is inpossi- 
ble is often indicated to be a weak point. But this is re»arkab]e 
advantaga Because tampering with the data is iRPossibie The speci*- 
fication of a CD-ROM drive is shown in table 3. 



Table 3 The specification of a CD-ROM drive 





NEC PC-CDIOI 


Media 


& 25inch Compact Disk 


Memory 


540MB 


Interface 


SCSKSmall Computer Systea Interface) 


Revolution speed 


200-530rp« Constant Linear Velocity 


Transfer speed 


150KB/sea 


Seek time 


0-5sea (mean) 1. Osea (maxJ 


Size 


154{«) X338(D) X87(H) mm aSkg 



4) MO disk 

Magneto Optical disk which can write and read data repeatedlyi 
is pu^t to practical use. This is an epoch waking disk- mass storagei 
random access nemoryi removable like a floppy disk. The principle of 
this device is as follows- heating by strong laser beam spot Rakes 
change of magnet under magnetic field. It needs three path to write 
data onto the disk; erasing* writingr and verifying. 

Though access time is longer than that of hard disk in the spec-- 
ification> it is not inferior to bard disk in practical use. The speci-- 
fication is shown in Table 4, This almost conforms to accepted the 
standard of International Organization for Standardiaatiof (ISO). 
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Meoiu (accept t^d !S()) 



int ot f ace 



SONY NHr-n39 



SCSI 



Fo^ma' ^'arr:t'pu>d ISO) i 31 vSec^-ors/lrHck 

j 18751 i.rao.ks/side 



biz?-/ s«o.t ov 



liovoi.r, ,(<!^ f-v-'^ed j 24t;Orpn ConvsUnl ^^^'-^^ 

Mean wajti'i/, 12 ^csci- ^ 

\N(K^k~irn« 2?rt-.5^-c. ( t o4 U-a.^U) 90r3SfKv 'acan? 



Si?.! 



& i'.-iJCe pruiier 

Fa^^- !>ri.;(e- olAfi.sified into three typo«> .bp i-rinter ht-aci; 
LaM-r Beam Trinlvr. la-iud Cry-^tsl Shut«er Pr-nU-r. Ligh'. Entilting 
Di.Kio {'r.nler. Except printpr K«ac!, thp.se aarhinos nre aistosi Ih*^ 
sar,p AS a .,opy pachuu.. Ti.e .luahty cf printr-d !pU.«r b> ihose print- 
nr.s -US a'musi the sa-af^ THh figure of Japanese letter;; in senfn-dJJ.v 
Koro cowpiex. t i.ao Ihc^l oi' alphabet. J?:- to print oat -jleai- Japanese 
leitftP!!, much effcrt has he»-o siadp. One is in<M-*-asing th«» iiol.s of 
naJri). printer head. Evf>ii the lovesi lily, a IB > IC-doi raatrlA is 
nee<l. Now a 24 x 24-dol tnatri.". printftr !s popular. Thi-s paper v-. "rit- 
too vit.h liquid Cry.stal Shutter PriiHor. Th.is ).^; -i 3/:x32"dot miilrix 
pnnlftr. 1h" .^n-^r.if jcalion i.'> nhovn in Table a R.MUMit!.v a4aX48-cJot 
natrix pt niior appfar.K I lui qsiahty i;: aiKOf^t as .<i.HRe ar, type fac»-i. 

Hoio- A iPttHP on a di-'pUy «enersli.y <>oiKS5sts of a 18x16 dot 
«atr "K. 
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Table 5 The specification of a page printer 





CASIO I.CS-240W Type 60A 


Method 


Liquid Crystal Shutter 


Print Resolution 

Print speed (A4) 

First page print ti»e 


240-dpi 
9--sheet/ win. 
Ria x« 1 vvsec* 
«ax. I5sea 


Paper Size- Kinds? Cassette 

tfnif DT*ir^ci ( hA) 


cut sheet; B4 B& A4 A5 


Control CPU? RAM 

Including font 
User character 
Character code 
Graphics comnand 
Emuiate 


8086: IHB 

nothing 

199characters 

JIS C-6226 (1987) 

original 

NBC PC-PR201H 


Font Cartridge: Slots: Kinds 


2-slot: 32X3Z 24x24 -dot font 


Interface 


8-bit parallel 


Power 
Size 
Noise 
Price 


max. 785 « 

475(H) X 420(D) X 340(H) «» 32kg 
50 dB 
* 598000 



X2 Software configuration 

A program is supported Kith J-BISC (Figure 3). The typical way 
to use J-*BISC is as follows: the book is retrieved and the biblio- 
i^raphic record is got, local data is added on to the bibliographic 
record if necessary, then the bibliographic record with the added 
local data is down-loaded and/or is printed out. 



Figure 3 Software configuration in J-BISC 



r- Retrieval 
K Down-loading 
Printing 



List of books 
List of all itotts 
Card catalog 



Here are prepared ti,ree print forms. One is list of retrieved 
books. Another is a card with local data. The other is list of ail 
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ite»s of a bibliographic record But the features to retrieve and t.o 
print out are not enough for DTC System because they are effective 
reatpioted to the bibliographic records in J-BISC 

The way to use DTC Syatem being developed in our laboratory Is 
planned as follo-s". at first stage, database of bibliographic records 
of holding books is «ade in the disk? the book is retrieved and the 
bibliographic record is goU local data is added on to the biblio- 
graphic record if necessary, then the bibliographic record with the 
addod local data is down~loaded. At the second stage, the biblio- 
graphic record* in the disk is processed and/or used: retrieval sort- 
ing: printing out card catalog, book catalog, and all ite«s book cata- 
log (FiKure 4). 

The programs to print out bibliographic records in the disk has 
been already developed in our laboratory. 



Figure 4 Additional >joftware configuration 



Retrieval 

Sorting 

Printing 



Book catalog 
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as Experimental results 

One-byte character and two~byte character are used to write 
bibliographic data, so this imposes us !!>uch^ effort to sake prograas. ' 
Printing out all items book catalog is proposed, 

1) Print of book catalog 

There rise following problems on printing out Japanese letters. 

There has been a rule: if the top letter of a line is punctuation 
mark, right parenthesis, or hyphen, this character is noved to the 
last of a preceding line. Two characters wust be added to this rule: 
-dakuten" and "handakuten" (. these are the second character of these 
i\' , A*, respectively). 

The last of lines is not aligned. 

Furthoraore. applying times of that rule to one line «U8t be 
decided. Aligning is done only when If.tters in a line is over so»e 
number. This number »ust be decided. 
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In this j^ysteii* applying ti»e ia decided to be one and that aiin^ 
ber is decided to be rsgulation nu»b**r of Uttors ir. a }inc minus i^<x 
The printed book catalog is shown in i'igure & 



Figure 5 Book catalog 



Oxford rtdvAnced li?arn«r'« dictionary o 
f currant En«Jlfch. (By3 A. S. Itornby, 
3d f>d. Tokyo* Kitit^Kufcha, 1880.2. 10 
n6p I9cii 

mW. 2100R 
I.Oxford advADCed U»rnor*« dictxora 
ry of current Enclish Hornby* Albo 
rt Sydney. (DXS>2 
(JP80'16820) 

KS12-50 

Oxford otudont'n dictionary of current 
Enftlifih. CBy] A.S.Hornby. Speci«l ed. 
Tokyo. Oxford Univ«r«ity Pr«M. 1981* 
10« 769p 20cR 

B * II # * : ik'jt%-)ft-Y^ -nn^Wh 

1«B0P5 

I.Oxford 8tcd«nt*e dictionary of cur 
r«nt En«li«h a I. Hornby. Albert Sydney. 

<JP«2'56934) 

KS12-258 

An Hncl iiib'*J%pftn«ne dictionary of th« 
apok^ri l&nsuate Erntist Haaon Satow, f 
ahibaahl Ka^akataM Ctttr)i3 6. H. Hob 
art-H«»pden. Harold Q. Parlett^ IT Sou 
th ^^aadana P. 0. and lone P«rKlna 104 
2 1530. 20p 20c« 



l.Enftliflh Japai>«au aJcHonarv of the 
fipoktrn lansuace al.Sato»>Slr £irn««t 
Haflon. a2. lahibaahi. Mae<ik*ta, a.1. Kob 
art^KAWpdfin. Ernoat Kiloa* n4, Parl«tt, 
Harold C<Tor«o. al. (J.>KS12 

(JP87-90272) 

KS12-260 

RoMani24d Kn«iiah-Japan««« dictionary 
with Cbin«a» chAraoters Kiku^tro CH 
fford Kondull CHonoluluJ CXondo Xiku 
diro CUfferdJ cl947 54ep 20c« 
A^:OffJco Applianca Co. 
l.Roaanized Et^cliah Japaneco diction 
ary wivh Chinaco ch&;^Arjt«rd al.Kcnuo* 
Kikujiro Clifford. al.|l»-l^# (3)KS 
12 4*133 
(JP87- 90273) 

KS67-A I 

Thu Ciiflish dlaloct dictionary t b«in 
S th« coMploie vocabulary of all dia 
l»ct vorda atlll in u«a» or known to 
havG be«n in uaa durlne the laat tvo 
hundred y^ara / edited by JoaoPh ♦'r 
i«ht. Oxford ^ Oxford Univ«ralty Pr 
«aa« 1805 (1986 printing). 6 ir. : 
37 CM. 

"Founded on th9 pubilcationa of tha 
8n«ii«h dialttct voclstty and on a iar 



2) Print of card catalog 

A card has a heading, Hhon the heading is longt it sowetiaes 
happens that one word vanishes in the oiddle of it. So the foUotring 
elimination method is propoaed; scanning the letter strings frost right 
sider and looking for the first blank that is in the regulation number 
of letters in a line, the letters following it are eJininated. A card is 
shown in Figure 6, 
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Figure 6 Card oatalo)5 



Oxford odvamjed learner's 

O;fcford Advanctid l«arner'« dietjonary 
of current Eniflish. £By3 A» S. Hornb 

Tokyo. KttitRkuftha. 1980.2. 

I038p 18cB ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I.Oxford advantiod loarnnr'« dictinna 
ry of current Knjclish ai. Hornby. Albe 
rt Sydney. 0DKS12 

2100 PI 
jreo -16820 



3) Print of all items book catalog 

A program to print out all items book catalog is developed. In 
this cataios. blank and CR-LF is converted into . and respectively 
(Figure 7), 



Figure 7 All ite»s book catalog 
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« 

00182056834^ 
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ourr«nt^BngU«h. tP[By3_A. S. Hornby. \;S 

270tATokyo. IBOxford-Unlverni ty^Proaa. 
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C51tAEn«litih..J*P*««»^-<*lct5^onary^of^t 
hfi^Apoken^l AnicaAC«tX < EntJ Ifih^J^pan 
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a. 4 Consideration 

Printing out down-loaded bibliographic records has been 
described. The n^.tter pointed out -ight be -.all. but the same type 
problem «ust rise where a letter is oade by two or more characters. 
Printing f ot a'l ite«8 book catalog is proposed. 

If the fors.H of bibliographic records in J-BISC were as folloHS. 
prograswing becomes very easy* 

the first iten, 

tag + record nuaber 

others, 

tag + subfield indicator + subfieid na.e + bibliographic data 
Note; Whsre + aeans concatenation. 

Pop example. 

00180016820 
020$AJPa 
020$B80016820 @ 

251$A0xford advanced learner' s dictionary of current English. 3 
251tFCBy] A. S. Hornby, ft 

FurtheriBore, 

each item is enclosed Kith quotation marks and is put side by 
side delimited with a comma A record is delimited by a CR-LF. 
For exampla 

^00180016820". "020$AJP"."020iB80016820-.-100fA19821201 1980 
ENG 1312 ■■ ,"251*A0xford advanced learner' 8 dictionary of 

current Engli8k","251$FCBy3 A. S. Hornby.", • «• 

In this case, tag + record number and tag + subfield indicator + 

subfield nj»«e are called tag. 

In this paper, algorithm for hyphenation is not referred. This 
subject is easily solved restricting in English. But it is very diffi- 
cult for an algorithn to cope with various languages. 

The program for retri»>val and sorting is now developing. There 
are some problems resulted fro.nhe restriction of MS-DOS; only 64KB 
memory can be handled at a time. But these problems will be solved in 
a few years by appearance of new DOS. 
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4. Conclusion 

The fornat and code of MT JAPAN/HARC and CD-ROH JAPAN/MARC 
has been described Desk Top Catalog ?:steia for books by using a 
personal cosputer and the newest devices is introduced. In the near 
future, local bibliographic records control is done by using a per- 
sonal coiBputer, and every library will be able to publish its holding 
book catalog on CD-HOM, a HO disk, or a Write Once Read Many (NORM) 
Optical disk. 
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Appendix Tabiss 



Table A EBCDIC 
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Appendix Figure 



Figure A JIS C-6226 code 
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PRACTICnL CONSTRUCTION OF A THESAURUS 
THE IFIC EXPERIENCE 



L. Robles Austriaco 
INTERNATIONAL FERROCEMENT INFORMATION CENTER 
ASIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
BANGKOK, THAILAND 

Ariston Gc Trinidad 

MINDANAO STATE UNIVERSITY 
MARAIVI CITY, PHILIPPINES 

Abs tract 

The International Ferrocement Information Center (IFIC) sorves as 
a clc^aring house of information on ferrocement and related construction 
materials. To provide an efficient and most appropriate dissemination 
in these materials, IFIC maintains a bibliographic database. From these 
records, IFIC provides computerized bibliographic search services for 
requests on particular aspects of ferrocement technology and related 
material.'^. The Ferrocement Thesaurus contains the authorized subject 
terms by which the documents in the databases are included and retrieved. 
It compriseo of two parts: Part I Hierarchical listing and Part II 
Access Vocabulary. The listing contains 1061 postable terms and 2A9 
nonpostablo terms. The access vocabulary contains postable terms 
nonpostable terms, pseudo terras and other entry terms to provide multiple 
access to i-he thesaurus. The IFIC experience in the development of this 
thesaurus is presented* 
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PRACTICAL CONSTRUCTION OF A THESAURUS 
THE IFIC EXPERIENCE 



L . Robles-A u striacg 
International Ferrocement Intormation Center 
Asian Institute ot Technology 
Bangkok; Thailand 

Ariston G, Trinidad 
Mindanao State University 
Marawi City, Philippines 

The International Ferrocement Information Center (IFIC) 
serves as a clearing house of information on ferrocement and 
related construction matierials. To provide an efficient and 
most appropriate dissemination in these materials, IFIC 
maintains a bibliographic database. The Ferrocement 
Thesaurus was developed to help users get access to these 
information. The IFIC experience in the development of this 
thesaurus is presented • 

INTRODUCTION 

The International Ferrocement Information Center (IFIC) 
serves as a clearing house for information on ferrocement 
and related materials. 

Ferrocement is a highly versatile form of reinforced 
concrete, constructed of hydraulic cement mortar reinforced 
with closely spaced layers of continuous and relatively 
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dia^^ieter wire mesft. Ferrocement primarily differs 
fro« conventional reinforced or prestressed concrete by the 
manner in which the reinforcing elements are dispersed and 
arranged. As such, there are terminologies unique to 
ferrocement. 

All information collected by IFic are entered into a 
computerized database using UKBSCO'S Computerized 
Documentation Service/ Integrated Set of Information Systems 
(CDS/ISIS). IFIC databases contain over 3500 records and 
these are expanding at the rate of 300 records per year. 
Eacn record contains aut:hor, title, source, abstract and 
keywords as primary information and availabili tv, date, 
language and type of publications as secondary information. 
From these records, IFIC provides computerized biblidgraphic 
search services for requests on particular aspects of 
ferrocement technology and related materials. The 
Ferrocement Tf^es^urus is the Rey to the subject matter of 
these documents and a tool to achieve a unity of indexing 
terminology . 

THE FERROCEMENT THESAURUS 

Ferrocement Thesaurus contains the authorized subject 
terms by which the documents in the databases are included 
and retrieved. it comprises of two parts: Part I 
Hierarchical Listing and Part li Access Vocabulary. The 
hxerarchical listing contains all subject terms and cross 
references currently considered for use. The listing 
contains 1051 postable terms and 249 nonpoatable terms. The 
access vocabulary contains postable terms, nonpostable 
terms, pseudoterms and other entry term« to provide multiple 

224T' 1°.'"' • The acce.s vocabulary contains 

2248 word headings. 
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Acquisition and Development of Database 

IFIC started as early as 1977 to compile terms unique 
in ferrocement technology. IFIC used the empirical or 
inductive approach. Terms occuring in the field were 
collected from various sources and a relation of terms vas 
only formed if it appeared useful. At this point, 
collection was only based from terms in the literatures 
available at IFIC. The information scientists at IFIC would 
go through the abstract and conclusion of the references, 
recording words and phrases that seem important in 
describing ferrocement. Collecting terms manually ^as 
tedious and time-consuming. 

In 1980, IFIC created a computerized database using 
CDS/ISIS software from UNESCO. The Ferrocement Keyvfords was 
used to index the documents. IFIC provided literature 
search service for users and these searches indicated 
subject interest of users, a rich source of terminology. 
These terminologies were added in the keyword list. This 
list was printed as an internal document entitled 
"Ferrocement KeywordB" (Fig.l) . "Listado de Terminos Sobre 
Ferrocemento" , the Spanish translation, was published by 
the Centre de Informacion Tecnica, Cuba in 1988. 

in 1987, IFIC decided to upgrade its list of keywords 
into a thesaurus on ferrocement. IFIC staff reviewed a 
numcer of existing thesaurus and decided to use selected 
terms from the NASA Thesaurus 1985 Edition [1] and the 1967 
Thesaurus of Engineering and Scientific Terms [2] . Terms in 
the literature on ferrocement and related construction 
materials. The main objective is -.o provide the 'right 
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mum 

Ktmt>m mm 
ntx&mm TEST 

McaEMTitn OF mmm 

ACII ffCSfSTMCe TESTS 

Ktmm iMoiKO 
acoustic; 

ACRYLIC raslFIEM 
ABDtTIVE 
AWintRE 
ABVA1I1AK9 
AEHATIM 
AOfflESATE 
AiH CONTEm 
AIR EKTMIKD 
AIR TI8RT 

AH-EHIMimW ASfUTS 
AUflll ATTACK 
ALKALI COHTEXr 
4Lmi RCSISTAXCE 
ALKALIES 

AILOHABU 3TRAIN 



USEt CHEMICAL 

USEt CMEKICAL AMLYSIS 



USEt A9&IT1VE 



U8E» HCSMETIC 
USEi HEXKETIC 

USEt CHEHICAL ANALYSIS 
U6E1 CHEMICAL AKALYSI8 
U8E1 nelCAL RESISTANCE 
1>SE» CUBICAL 



SEE ALSOt CROSIM 
VEMR 

NEATNERIW 



SEE ALSO) CtlRin 



SEE ALSOt AI9ITIVE 



SEE ALSOi ABVtTfVE 



SEE M.SO1 USES 



SEE ALStli ADIITIVE 
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word' for the author, the editor, the indexer, the abatactor 
and the uaer of information. 

The selected terms Here entered into a thesaurus card 
(Fig. 2)- The card is made out in duplicate so that one 
copy is filed under each subject group and another is kept 
in alphabetical order- Inforwation about the term and its 
relationship was gradually added to the thesaurus card 
during the compilation process [3] * 



Thmurut Form 


Of $t number 


SeND//\fc Ho meters 




DeMntttons 
Scope Notifs 


Siruul-urtil Ana/us/ s , . 




1 ^'^ 

1 


Sourc« 



Fig. 2 Thasaurus Form 



When subject terms have more than one meaning or where 
distinction between terms must be made clarification is 
provided in the following ways: 

parenthetical qualifying expressions or glosses 
are added, becoming part of the subject term^ 
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Example: Mortars (matiefcrial} term* 

parenthetical scope notes (SK) are also added for 
explanation or definition. They do not become part of the 
subject term. 

Example: SN (Excludes foundation members and 
substructures) 

In general subject term are presented in the noujx and 
plural form. The singular f^^rm, however, is occasionally 
used for specific processes, properties, conditions and 
hardwares • 



Organizing Terms 



Cross reference relationships in the hierarchical 
listing is as follows: 



Cross reference 

Broader Term 
Narrower Term 
Related Term 
Use 

Used for 

The Broader Term indie 
more inclusive concepts. In 
Broader Terms appear above 
referenced. The Narrower 



Notation 

GS 
6S 
RT 
USE 
UF 

ates that the term represents 
the Generic Structure (GS) , the 
and to the left of the t^rm 
Term indicates that the term 
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«eRRQCE?€NT THESAURUS ~ HIERARCHICAL LISTING 



<ABRASIQN> 

UF Abrasion resistance 
RT EROSION 
FINISHES 
FRICTION 
HARDNESS 

MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 

TOUGHNESS 

WEAR 

WEATHERING 

Abrasion resistance 
USE <AeRASION> 

Absolute temperat'ji^e 
USE <TEHFERATURE> 

<ABSORBERS (MATERIALS) > 
RT FILTERS 

<ABSaRPTION> 

RT DE-'JSI-Y (MASS/ VOLUME- 
DRYING 

:nsulatio>j 
penetration 

PHYSICAL ^RCPE:^TIE3'-N'** 

?QPos;~"- 

SOUND "RANSMIS3I0N 

<A3STRACTS> 

33 OGCUMEM-^c 

.<AS£TSAC''S> 

aUMMARIiS 

.<AS5TRACTS> 

RT ANNQTATICM3 

3I3LI3GRAPHIES 

INDEXES \ DOCUMENTATION) 

INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 

Abutment = 

USE <BRIOGE ABUTMENTS> 

<ACCELERATED CURINS> 
G3 CURING 

.<ACCELERATED CURING> 

<ACCELEPATED "ES'i'S > 

ACID RESISTANCE TESTS 

CORROSION TESTS 

IMMERSION TESTS (CORROSION) 

iSUALITY CONTROL 

SERVICE ._IF^ 

ST'^ESS C0RRC3IQK ^ESTS 

"ESTS'-N** 



<ACCELERATING AGENT3> 

GS <ACCELERATING AGENTS> 
.CALCIUM CHLORIDE 

RT ADMIXTURES 
RETARDANTS 

WATER REDUCING AGENTS 
<ACCELERATION OF HARD£NING> 

<ACID RESISTANCE TESTS> 
GS CHEMICAL TESTS 

.<ACID RESISTANCE TESTS> 

CORROSION TESTS 
.<AC10 RESISTANCE TESTS> 
RT ACCELERATED TESTS 

IMMERSION JESTS (CORROSION) 
GALVANIC CORROSION TESTS 
STRESS CORROSION TESTS 

<ACIDS> 

<ACOUSTIC LOAOIMG> 
GS LOADS (FORCES) 

.<ACGUSTIC LQA0IH5> 
RT ACOUSTICS 

<AC0UST1CS> 

RT ACOUSTIC LOADING 
ARCHITECTURE 
NOISE (SOUND) 
^HYSICAl PROPERTIES -M** 
PROPERTIES ■-N*^^ 
SOUND TRANSMISSION 
VIBRA-:*ION 

Aery i ic modi^ isr-s 
USE <POLYMERS> 

<ACTIVITY INDEX> 
RT P0Z20LAMS 

<ADOiTIVES> 

GS <AD0ITIVE5> 

.ADMIXTURES 

.PLASTICIZERS 

. .3UPERPLASTICI2ERS 
RT BINDERS (MATERIALS) 

COATINGS 

CORROSION PREVENTION 

LUBRICANTS 

RETARDANTS 

WATER ^EDUCING AGENTS 

^ADHESIuN> 
RT BONDING 

CEMENTATION 



Pig. 3 A oample page from "Perroceaient Thesauxrus" 
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represents more specific concepts, in the Generic structure 
(GS) r the Narrower Terms appear below and to the right 
(indented) of the term referenced. The Related terms (RT) 
indicates that the two terms are cio^;ely related 
conceptually but are not structured within the broader or 
narrower hierarchy. The reference indicates that the term 
is not 'postable' (approved for use in indexing) and that 
the following term or terms should be used instead. Used 
for (UF) is a reciprocal of the USE cross reference and 
identifies valid or postable terms. 

The cards were grouped in the same category. Once the 
categories have been identified the next step was to 
organize each into hierarchies, (Fig. 3). 

CONCLUSION 

The Ferroce.'nant 'J'hesaurus will be updated to 
accommodate topics not previously encountered* This means 
developing existing hierachies in more detail, thus making 
the vocabulary increasingly specific. The rate of growth of 
the vocabulary will depend on the number of documents 
indexed; the depth of indexing and the specificity of the 
thesaurus. Terms which are rarely used may be reduced in 
status from full index terms and a reference made from them 
to the nearest broader terms. 

The Ferroce;i?ent Thesi^x:xus is on development process and 
further refinements still iieed to be done. 
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MAUYSIAN OFflCIAL PUBLISHING : 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC CONTROL AND DISCRIPTION STANDARDS 

Khoo Siew Mun 

CHIEF LIQPvAniAN, 
UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 

Abstract 

Bibliographic control is predicated upon information gathering 
and collection building. It is aided by legislation and determined 
by libr-iry policies and resources. These processes in turn are 
influenced by such factors as inforniation demmds and a sense of 
national pride* 

Malaysi-^^s colonial history has meant that significant 
information ^.v.C collections of early official publications reside 
elsewhere. In l:itor ye^rs, with the adyent of local legal deposit 
legislation y the responsibility for their bibliographic control has 
shifted back lo institutions in the country. Various bibliographic 
tools have been produced to support use of these collections o The 
paper indicates the success, shortcomings and problems of various 
aspects of bibliographic control <, 

The post-Independence period has seen the expansion of the 
official administrative machinery and its extension into much 
socio 'Cconoraic activity. Current official publications have assumed 
an importance not encountered before j and intensified their interest 
for a wide variety of information users, A need for useful and efficient 
bibliographic description of such materials has become imperative. 
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Conventioiip.l methods for handling official publications have not 
always proved f-o be entirely satisfactory for the organisation and 
infornation rct-ioval of such publications. Recent years have seen 
experiments in coTiputer management of such collections even by 
relatively snnll libraries. The paper tr?.ces computerisation efforts 
by various types of libraries; national, acadciDic, public and research 

libraries. It d-iscribes a current experiment at the University of 
Malaya Library which is attempting to manage, monitor and retrieve 

information fr-n a special Malaysian official publications collection, 

using a combination of the CDS/ISIS package gifted by Unesco, and an 

inhouso software package programmed in dBase. 
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MALAYSIAN OFFICIAL PUBUSHING: 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC CONTROL AND DESCRfPTION STANDARDS 



KHOO S5ew Mun 
Chief Librarian University of Malaya 



\ iriTRODUOTfON 



Sibliographlc controt (BC) found earty expression in consoous iittempis by libr<3ries lo collect 
wntt'^o rnatorifiis cc^niproheni-ivaty, or wi^nirt C8rtair> spoclileii pararriet^tia, and in efforts lo describe 
such coilecttons by way of hstir^g.? and catalogues. Legislations estabivshuig doposrtoiv librarios and 
pre>:cribin^ tnerr respof'jsibilit ies have en! janced BC v;rthin natiori<al boundaf ies The oarty 1 970s sav/ 
conso?idatK:>n of professjotial thinking and p^acttce of BC in a v/o/fd context. Tne worses of D. 
Anderson, M. Line and others enunciated a fomialised structure for action, and universal biblio- 
graphic contf o! (UBC) was linked to the felt need and ob|eotivc for universal avatlabi^ity of publioatiooir 
(liAF). Institutinns such an IF{.A and Unesco have act»ve!y promoted and supported efforts towards 
these onciS (see Anderson t9S6, Unesa^ \U62 etc ). As used in coniemf^orary pr ofassiar iai literature, 
BC may take one or moro of rne following con orations 

(t) Acqufsftlon control over physical items of publications by a specified ntiticnal instituiirn, and/or 
D>' various institutions wfil-vin a natjon. which in cooperatior; with regioodi! ar<d interrtitional 
organisations contrtou'iO towards realizing UBC. 

(iJ) Irrformistton contf oL with the otjjoctws of drawing informatJOi. fr&m collections of physical untis 
for better user access. Bibliographic description, application of star.tJ^s ds for better exchanges of 
fnformatlon, application of appropriate organizai»ona[ proc^^dusei. ^nd ischnica! n>eti lods are some 
considuratioos wiihir* this as{>ect of BC 

(tit) Managemer?! conftroi of the colUKtion. y/.t{i \ha c-bjc^Uve of obtaining infoimcHiicn sbout tne 
co<lacthn, in order to suprx>rt decision^naktivg. 

The oectians foilovi/ai;; examine these ar^^ct^ of BC with.-ri Maiaysi-^. re^atior^ to Malaysian 
nfftcial publishing. 



II. AC01MSIT5QN COMlTnOI. 

Effettry^ aci]uisitions cuniroi prodicated upon knowing wha? ha:^ been p<Jblished, who the 
publishers ao. and ium v.hum tha publicaf lor^s may be obtained In countries whert;* legal deposit 
exiirls, an additional tool is given to depositories to bettor effect BC. 

In t>ibiio<^»aphicaIV dGvc-iopod cour^tries tl^ casual user and tJ*e i>Griou3 ctillocior o; govern- 
rnoni piib{ic:<'JlK>ns can deponrj on Infrastructures which weje deliberately e^itablishod to publi<?h, 
p'jb^icizo and oisseminate su>^h pisbljcations. Thus those wishing to check older materials of the 
Unitetl States need mereV to r*3f€.r to ttie Checklist of United Sl^^tfiS Pablic DocAiments 1789-1 970 
(which updated the i90St CheckLst.) Tl^rough various autf^oritath/e and cumpreh.>Jisive listings and 
irKiexes issued by ^endes sucht as the Library of Congress, the Gorjcressionai Information Service 
(CIS), the Amencan National Technical Infomiation Sen/ice {Km) besides the USGPO's Monthly 
Ca'£?/oc? of United States GovernmQni Publfcatior)s. users are able to obtain regular and cunrein 
information on official publishing. A similar srJuatioi \ prevails in Bi Itain whure the steriing pulMishing 
^ctMc}e<5 of both public and pnvate sector pre&sei?, such as that of tha HMSO. the Britisf i bbrary . and 
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t , ladwyck-Heafey amongst others, have also ensured comprehef ?sive» current and retrospoctive BC 
of the mairt body of official publishing. Updated infonnation, as in the HMSO Daily List and in the 
House of Commons^ Weekly Information Bulletin are svaitable fron) a variety of sources. (Soo e.g. 
Whliehaii & Westminster 19&4, for descriptions of sources). With the advent of computerisation, 
marry of these agencies have faced the responsibility of providing information even more efficlenlfy 
than ever to their users, tn terms of currency, this has often moved from a weekly, monthfy or daily 
basis to online access. Access to massive datal>ase3 are toeing made available; as well as those of 
smaSer selective databases. With these advances, libraiies and their lisers worid-wide may be able 
to access such information, as they take the diskette format or may b& made a /ailable on CD-ROM. 
Giver bslov/ are two of many such examples. 



(a) HMSO dfttabwe onffne. Toe HMSO database of UK govern- 
ment publications is publicly available online at long last.... 
The initial file Is an impressive retrospective source with 
details of 120.000 titles snd it Is updated v^h new tittes 
monthly.... The online file can be searched ina vanety of ways 
including t:>y name of official body and of author or chairman, 
series niimber, year of publication and date of entjy in the file 
(for current awareness searches).... The new database is to 
be wekx)med as it makes access to information on HMSO 
publicalions easier and more convenieriL Dialog users will 
have access to both Hf^SO and non-Hfv<SO British c*tjda! 
publications by switching between the HMSO ar>d Chadwyck- 
Healey non-HMSO files. The forthcoming CD-ROM verston 
combining these tv/o files in a single disc offers even greater 
searching convenience (Refer, 1989. p.22). [This has been 
released in March 1989] 



(b) Diskette data from US federal agenctos. The National Tech- 
nical Information Service publishes a catalogue called Data 
Files on Floppy Oisketle thai l^sts over 80 dctta files from 15 
U.S. government agencies cun^ently available on diskette, in 
addition, hms can convert its inventory of over 1,000 data 
tapes to diskette at the request of the user (Anderson 1987, 
p.340. 



In additJor», the process of distribJtion is effeciive. In Btitain. for example, 'selected subscrip- 
tiotrs' schemes allow libraries to obtain from the HMSO materials of their choice?. Sturugs of HMSO 
shops retailing all key official output satisfy the needs of the general pubhc. Out-of-pnnt materials in 
current don'jand are available in dozens of libraries across the nation, and invaluable services are 
provided by presses such as Chadwy ch-Healey , wf lose document delK'ory services ar>d pubiicatkKis 
give continuous $upf>ort to newer libraries in their acquisitions efforts. 




!n America, where strenuous efforts are made or constantly being recommended to ensure that 
the public has easy access to official documents, Congress has created an institution. Wye 
depository library system comprising over 1,400 locatioas around the country, where anyone can 
walk in and pirt their hands on apieceof information that the governrT>ent has made availat)le* (Wlffard 
1986, p.324). Witiard also explains tfie concept of *on demand' publishing, where the f^TlS *has 
millions of ti'cles under Its control, and can provide any one person in thrs country one copy of any item 
upon request* (Willard 1986. p.324). Nearer home, in Japan, the Council for the Diffusion of 
Government Publfcations (1956-) establis^iOd in the Prime Minister's Office is charged with the 
responsibility o? drawing up strategies for the efficient produ<nion and distributton of official docu- 
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ments, A naHoo Hide system of Seivfce StafUons for Government Pubfications ensures that al! who 
wfeh may travo access to such docufnents. !n most the these countries legal and tradHtonel 
depOf?itory fibfaries spread throughout the nation he^p to ensure that BC over tfie bulk of otfiaal 
puWishfng is effected, W ^tenals are not onfy telng presenr-ed; but in the meantlmo users are aWe to 
go to SCO70S ^:rf libraries to obtain most of what they r^eed. Big centra! libraries act cis lenders of last 
resort for the more exotic* dOf;uments. 



THJf MALAYSIAN SCENP 

Conipared to tne bibliogfaf;hfcaliy adyan^^ countriys the locai scerw .ess oncouragiog. 
Problems ^ue faced in obtaining jnfoffvjaticx^ relatinQ to off ioia! pubiishin^ tc^uf rotit and r etrosj^ectjve); 
current info^matic n on Issuir ?2 r<i^cies; and tt^re is no sirtgte <iepafiment or orcaniration to \^'l^\r^\ 
acqulsiticn requests may directed. FiFiaify cuncfrt depastt kK)istetit.«n prcv;ajono are axftemsiv^ 
PmltiJK}. These features are discussed be!ow. 

(i) Information on OWet Publishing 

From the late 1 7005 lo ttio cunent centu;y, the differef n state-s !r» Mafayr.ia wc-r \i through nitterenr 
degrees of color>.v,i rule. l]\e Straits Settlements {now Penaj>8' Maiacca and the natior^-state ^^f 
Singapore) were British colornes^. The Tederated Malay States' (fMS) of Perak. Negr? Scmbilarj, 
Selangor and Paf* ^.^'ig were under British administraiTve n»(e, while tho HJrsfc-derated Malay States ot 
Kedal\ Pertis, Johore, Keiantan and 1'rongganii, were oWiged to accept British advice on all matter*: 
save on religio/^ and Mala^ jston^. For the Straits Settlements and the FMS the governmerrt 
Gazettes earned notices on publications issued by prft*ate presses, the notrficatiun o? v^-hich was 
statutorily required under enactments such as the Pre»seAratk>n of Copfes of Books Printed in the 
Colony (Of d. No.XV' ot 1 886). U>g»sIa!ions did piovKie for maintaining 'A Catalogue of Books pnrrtcr^^ 
in ihQ StraitsSettlements*, Pjinters ana Publishers Ordinance (section 6, Ord. 2of 1 926, rev. edn ) and 
A catalogue of Books prlntedor published in the Federated Malay States (soCtionS, Cap.90of 1916: 
an Enjctment to provide for the piesen/ation and registration ot t>ooks). All these enactments 
provided for legal deposits of pubteations to maoe at :he British Museum However, the 
Government Printer was specifically exempted fron) such pro>n$ions. T\\es& er>act!nents were i^lso 
ragulajory in nature, and early objective v;as probiiWi* to ef isuf e that Inting presses were r>ot boing 
used to produce jtiaterials wfiich could be against the interest^j of the ruhng atJthor Ities. oi ( *^crw:^G 
misused Undc«r such circumstances, it was not surpnssng that the Gr>vovnr?jont Printer was 
exempted, as Its publications wtsre all sini>orised bofoieh^ijid. Ti>ls situaiit.n meant that : 
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Nor v/as 3li printed maio^'ial cautQht by tlx? r^-f ji.stration sy steni 
Govornmeru publications were exempt from :egtstfHtion. nnd 
iherelore, ironically, arc not well represooJed in tftl;^ [The 
British Mujseum's] most off IciahjfTOilectfons «'Proudff^ijt 1969. 
P.IC). 

To datr, loi oMer marshals, there \s no single list similar to liuVi of chv^ updated US 1909 Checkusi, 
and no one knows to^ ^ure wft^t !tas bet^n published /;? toto. 1 has for jetra^pev:tr'/e soarchtii ?or 
official jnjprints, besides ploughing through all i^^ues cf the Gsze.ve*;, one sr^.oukJ have to dep^and on 
less olticial and coniprenenstx'e sources. Chuah describ&s u^rcr o duiei ? bibli ^graphical ifScings i^m 
gavernment pubfcHtions including R.O. Tllman & P. Burn s Guto'e to British i V:}{Uiy Hoidingt^ of 
Government Publications; M. Roffs Oftiaa! ParJ^c^tions of Mafmia in We^^- York Ubraries, the 
Catalogue of the Singiipore/Malai^siGn Collocvon of tfic University of Singapore Library, puWi^shed by 
Q.K Hall in 1068, the Suppfoment to which was published H^ 1974 by the lJniversit>' Press {Chu^h 
1 938. pji5"27, ) Such searches necessary tend to be tedious^ and represent a tv^o-uet search first 
for the bihlk>graphies, then for the items (rf they are listed). As most ar^ hoJdings iists, there is no 
single con^preherisive, authoritative source that one can turn to tor a complelo btbhographjcfci 
overview of pre-war (and even ol pre IndeperKtence) publishing by the vark^us ad'^iinistrations 
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(ii) Current Infomurtlon 

As in other countries, the main toots for general BC may beexpeaedto emanatefrom two official 
so'jrc6r>: tho Government PriiTter and the National Depository. The relevant lists are the List of 
Publications ot the Government Pm\er\ and the Malaysian NatronRi SiOliography. 

Ust of Publioationv of the Government Prefer. Contrary to the l^fie :7f many, the Ust of Publications 
IS not a comprehensive listing of ail govennment publK:atk>ns for the year, nor an accumulated listing 
.:>! all government publishing undertaken t)y the Government Pnnter, 

During the 1960s the operations of the Government Printer 
expanded following de'><ek)pments aHer Independence. The 
sv/itch to Bahasa Malaysia as the naiionai language rcsufted 
tn an increase in printing jobs as texts of several documents 
have to be prirrted in Doth English and Bahasa Malavsia To 
cope with the increasing volume ot work, it was decided to 
conti.iue decentrafizarion of printir»g operatioi^ and new 
plants were set up in ipoh in 1964 and in Miri (Sarawak) in 
1 981 . resulting in a total of six branches undertaking printing 
jobs on a regional basis. Currently the press at Alor Setar 
does printing for Kedah arid Periis; the Ipoh pre^^ takes care 
ot Perak and Pulau Pinang; Kuala Terengganu caters for 
Kelantan. Terengganu. and Pahang; Johof Bahru copes v.ith 
the needs of Jofior and Melaka and Kuchirjg and Mtri takes 
care of Sarawak (Chuah 19B8 p.S4-65). 



The Govemmeni Prtnter at i' uala Lumpur headquarters concenuatos on publishing pariiamen- 
la/y papers and publications ot th j redera! ferrrtory of Kuaia Lumpur and the State of Selangor. Tnis 
has tended to disperse both tntormatton and publications, and no centralised information is 
maintained, thus the Usi of PublicaUons is not tnte-ided to t->e a uoioo* sjorkitst of all branches; each 
btanch tending to issue its own pu^>l(Ci^; 

In the early 19803 the Govfcrnrnent Pninnig Departntenf wt^rn through a restrurjtunng process, 
the objectrvu of which was prcsuti^ably to allow rt to cope with the vast anourus of printing work 
required by a much expanded gwernment machine^Y- More and more depanments wore allowed 
to prim their publioc io?^ (annual reports, bulletins, magaztnos. etc.) a'l private rxesses. By 198^ ft 
was estimated that well over 90% of the printing work dof>8 by the Goveinmsnt Printer at Kuala 
Lun.pur vras to satisfy stat.onery needs of government depa:tmerrt:i>. Of iho t>aiance were the 
government O^ce.vs (ail parts), some listings (e.g. federal ostai*>iishmenl lists), significant publica 
tiOfiS {e.g. the natit.>nfil p^ane;; and jept.rts of some Key departments For the latter, most were 
retiimed \o the onynunii^g aeparlmiints lor distribiition/sate. (interviRv; /vith Deputy Dir. cro<, 31 
Marcl^ 1 9S6} Thus the ust of Put>iicattons llx^ugh fur.damentally sttH imponant. is of extremely limbed 
use as a cju,d - * .> otticiai publishu ig. The lilies [isif>d rtpf esem (a) those that are printed and to be sold 
by i\w Printer, ano ^b) only those titles that are in stoi;k No cumuiations have been issued for ail 
Government Pnnter trriprtnto. and it iS unliKei>' thai this is possibse as no infonmation is recorded of 
printing jobs beyond a few years. In addition, i o union list of publications by oli the l:>ranctief is 
available. 

The Malaysian tiaiJcni^l Bibliography {MNB). Tl »is was first issued in 1 969 (tor 1 967} . and since 1 983 
has t^n computensbd. As a finding atd to records Kstod, rt ts acknowledged to be suf^rior to 
accessiofks lists and publications iistir^gs as a provides muhiple access points and records are 
created m accordance with international standards. Howevof, its d(;fects are that it is fairty behind: 
m June 19SQ, the quartejty issue of January March 1987 or)t^ \s available, thus affoaing 'its 
usefulness as a selection and acquisitions tool' (See C huah 1 968 p. 1 02-5) This situation is likely to 
improve <n the fiuura, when the National LiDr<4rv* of Fvlalaysja (NLM) is luify computonsed, 
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Departmentsl Utls. In the absence of any single, tooi or source which consolidates infonmation on 
the sum total o\ official government puWlshlng. whether for old or current materials, the inquirer of 
government publishing has to journey from department to departmertt. Here he will meet with varying 
degrees of success. For example. tf)G Ministry of Agriculture's Bibtiography of Publications, 1910- 
1982 is very useful; as are bibliographical series issued by the Nuclear Power Unit at the Prime 
Minister's Depaftment, ihe Natiorxal Valuation Institute and the Malaysian Centre for Development 
Studies, though not all items listed In the latter are official documefits. Various research and institutes 
e.g. the Rubber Research Institute (RRi). rorest Research Institute (FRI). and the Malaysian 
Agricultural Research and Development Institute (MARDl) . have documented fairly comprehensively 
their own instHution's output; as have departments such as the Geologteal Survey Department the 
Statistics Department and the informatiort agencies. But such practices are exceptior al, and there 
are equally as many depart merrts especially at the state level that have not even file information on 
their own publishing output. The results are therefore uneven, and comprehensiveness of informa- 
tion is certain to elude the oru^uirer. 



Library holdings Information. For some years now the Sabah State library has been issuing a 
quarterly 'Government Publications* accessions list which is esj^cially useful fo^ locating official 
pubticatioas issued in the State of Sabah. Since 1 986 UML has maintained a computer database of 
the bulk of its govemment publications. Besides online access listings of the collection by issuing 
agency and title of publication have been produced for internal use. Undoubtedly, the biggest pool 
of infonnatlon would be contained in the MALMARC (Malaysian MARC) database (see Table I) 
created since 1976 by a library consortium for shared cataloguing comprising the NLM ar>d six 
academic institutions (see Um 1 980 for a description of MALMARC). This database is not available 
to non-consortium members, although records may be purchased from the consortium. It is 
currently not used as a tool for acquisitions by the general run of libraries, though this may change 
in the future. 



(Hi) Absence of t Central Supplier 

The abvsence of a central department, or supplier to whom librarie;* and the public can turn to 
obtain the bulk of official pu Wishing is a real hindrance to effecting BC. The lack of the equrvalent of 
hMSO bookshops or any significant book dealers in official publications exacerbate the problem of 
dispersed government publishing. The major problem faced is that many official publications are not 
for sale as they are published as statutorily required for reporting departments to their respective 
authorities, and therefore are not necescsarily for sate to the public. Thus libraries which are 
unsuccessful in getting on to a department's mailing list to receive complimerttary copies wilt very 
likely not ever be able to obtain many items. 

All these problems make the legal depository provisions of oaramount importance d \oo\ for 
8C of official publishing by individual hbraries. 



(rv) Oeposl$ory Leylfitallon 

The most serious setback to BC by libranes is doubtless the passage of Ihe Deposit of Library 
Material Act of 1986. Prior to this Act, specifically between 1966 and 1986. Malaysian deposit law? 
provided for one !egal deposit, NLM, and eight other demand depositories comprising libraries to 
academic and research institutions, and state libraries. The current Deposit of Library Material Act 
1 986, effective in 1 987. repeated the 1 966 Preservation of Books Act. It retained one legal depository 
only (the National Depository which is the NLM); and removed demand rights from all the other 
demand depositories. The reverse had been hoped for. 1 hat is. in view of the nation's commitrwnr 
to UAP to greater and easier access by all to information, and In the light of intemattonal trends to 
establish adequately large numbers of depositories, that more libraries would be scheduled to 
receive governiwnt publications, at least. With the cun'ent situation, acquisa ons by any institution, 
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apart frw) the NLM Is likely to be adver86»ya«octed (Khoo1987;/nprass). tt has been esiabnshed 
that In alt the academic institutions, for esompte, collection (A government publications had de- 
pended almost entirely upon legaJ deposH provistons. Atter 1 987 the old depositories have slifi been 
getting gifts as a taihend effect oJ the old depository legislation. For UML a special Governrnent 
Publications project was launched In 1905 to send part-time staff to government departments to 
collect official puWications. This project is apart from, but running parallel with, gifts still beirn} 
obialnod for the main colloction. Statistics gatherea In respect of official publications for the project 
are shcwm in Tabk* ^ Though the data is very raw. it is sufficient to indicate that libraries hoping to 
effect better BC over Malaysian official publications cannot afford to sit and v/art for materials to arrive 
On (he other hand, the cost of going to the field to coliect is probably beyond the resources of most 
libraries. 

(v) Unawfirenew, Dtetrlbution Priorities and Enforcement. 

Other factons affecting BC adversely relate to general unawareness of the importance to deposit 
materials with vanous types of institutions and often an inability to ck> so due to small print rur^- It has 
been noticed that maf>/ government departments do not send in copies of their publications to 
anyone, not even the NLM not because of recalcitrance or unwillingness to cooperate but merely 
because they forget, or are unsure that such publications are required to be deposited under the Act. 
Moreover. In the formats that many 'publications' t^ow appear, many may be excused for not 
remembering that these are 'publications' by library standards. The policy o! having small Imprints 
adopted now by majiy departments with tight budgets also make it hard for ihem to remember 
everyone in the distribution process. Those in direct control get a copy; the rest of the copies 
(especially if not many are left) are kept as 'spares*. The absence of genuine recalcitrance makes it 
difficult to enforce the Act; or to penalise 'offer^ding* departments even if such omissk>ns were 
discovered. 

In tfje more bibliographlcally developed countries the acquisition of. and access to. key 
government documents, and those documents required to meet the nomnal mainstream of user 
demand is 8 problem that has largely been solved. Problems in these c^xIntries have moved uf) one 
level, as it were. Librariesandtheiradministratorsmaystlil face prot>lem9 of funding, space and staff 
to deal with their documents collections. Though the tracking of fugitive items still pose probtems 
(see Copeland et al. 1 985) , the main preocc^paiion currently is towards what to do with the materials 
after they have been obtai^ied. Problems associated wRh more etf k^ient method*:)logy for organizing 
the materials; speedy intomnation retrieval to meet user needs; greater publicity lor access now fomi 
the foci of artentton.ln countries that are less blbitograf^hically endowed. suct> as Malaysia, ai least 
two sets of probienrus prevail, (a) the first-level, niofe fundamental concern as lO hnw to obtain the 
physical items in the first place; and (b) those same organizational problems faced t)y sister 
in^itutk)ns elsowhera It is to these problems that we now turn. 



IH, ^aiBLIOTVIECAL* CONTROL AND BIBUOQfiAPHlC CONTROL 
FOB INF0RMA110N RETRJEVAL 

While this Is not the place to enter the del>ate on bibliographi- 
cal semantics, it is essential to disentangfe the concept of 
handling materials from that of manipulating the informatton 
they contain... the former will for our present purpose be 
identified as 'bibllolhecal control' arKJ the latter as 'informa- 
tion retrlevar (Pemberion 1982, p,150. Emphasis added.) 



With Pembertor's definitions as backgrour^d this section will examine these two aspects of biblio- 
graphic control as they relate to Malaysian official publishing by focussing on four topics: 
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- Defining parameters for coWectionhbuHding; 

^ Locttfon cA the Qovemment pubUcations collection vfthin q library^; 

. Aii^thodoio^y for organfeirig the cotiectfcnn; and 

^ Manajjerrteixt control of the edition. 



DC.-INfNG PARAMETERS FOR COlLECTiON^BUILDIKG 

lncolH>ciing oRictal pubiicarions, library acJminlstratkms o}iiSi dockte on whatto collect; and how 
much to collect Parameters are geographteal boundaries, levels of admtnistraiive hterarchtes, 
siib)6ct fk)!<fe ajid format of m^oriate. Deponding on fibrary resources of storage, staff and funds, 
dectstons are taken ch\ what parameters within v/hioh tc operate. \n most libraries, the Docufr^ents 
Section wWcb iK)uues official publications >voc W normatfy iixiudc offknai fjuWfc^ons from national, 
regtonal and inlernatiof^ai sources. In the United States, wr?are a ciiam of nearly 1,400 deposdon^^ 
libra/iesfom^ a base for BC cf offjciai publications, oach must decide ho*v much they wisl-i to coined. 
At onotin-te, 25% of US official publishing A^as rw^tTimonded as a ikieiinatnough each library could 
oxerclse its own discretion. 

In Matey sia. of tt>6 handful of tibiaries that have ^established s^a)-ato govomment publications 
sections, that at the National University of Waiaya (UnlversttJ Kebanasm^n M6lay5ila:UKM) Ubraty 
adopts tfie principle of incorprirating a!i national, regtonat and irfternafionaf documents togef her, with 
about equal colloction sttejigths for lo<:ai Malaysian and international documents The Documents 
Collection Section at the International Islamic Unlver$«y Usjrary (1^^ M which Is a mtfch sinaller 
collection, foCIows this practice. For the Sabsh State library, fvowcver, whose c<:*ection is 
considerable, 



the collection policy limits tho coverage to Sabai^;, C-ara\vai< 
and Federa? Govenin>enis. An attempt fe made to collect 
eveiy publjc-aiion issued by Sabah Qo^/emment, but the 
coverage of the Feoeral atvj Sarawak Govenifnents is Hmiied 
tO those expected to be In demand. Priority is gwen to 
statistics, n\anufacturing, development, budycH. lav/s and 
legislation (Mitche!! 19S3, p. 16) 



The foetus is tha<j towards 'Ocrtionai official pubijsh!ng\ The colKxtion m UML follows goo 
urapnical parameters of tho Sv•^bah State Ubrary, but re^.-erfu^s the ordor of priority for documents 
colleciion m terms of adminislf atJve hjerarchy. Fedt>rai documents are moro activsb/ souyh? out. with 
state documents being iinmovl to 'mair. caiego^ies' of documents such as anivjai rt^poa^ o* Key statf^ 
depaftmeots and statutoiy boar u x Otfier |.iararnctG;5: also vary , whh UML's coiVxticn b^incj f/idor in 
scope, comprising orgar«2ationai charts; par?ipntats, }>oster^, $om(?nir pr^>graoimes, broadshwrs 
published as a meaner of rotJtinrX and artitacts issued or c^'sated iri oofnrntjrf>ora:ic?r) of special events 
This last category which admrttedV is a small coilectron, inciudi^^ a ck>cV, issued by the Sarawak 
State Goveniment to comrnen rate 2S year^, ot Saiawak's lndej.>endenc^ within f^aiavsia; arxi 
mot'ialtions issued to commemofatc the ?Sih and SOlh annrv^ersaries cx* the hnu>l0(YWs Frc?VKif^nt 
Fund. An all-ambracing scope iias botjn spectfiet; by !he NtttloasJ DepceStory, Tiie sco^>e is 
dotorminod by the r^rcvant iogisiation, and »$ curre^^ly scheduled as tofiov/s: 



Ubmry material 



1. Printed hbrary tnateria! including hook?, 
serials maps, cf^ans and jxjsig.s 
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2. Non-printed library material including 
cinematograp^l films, microforms, pfionorecords. 
video ar)d audro recordings and other elecironic media. 
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The scope of coKection-buikJing both in terms of breadth and level of adfn nisirative hierarchy is a 
significant determinant contributing to overall BC of official publishing. 



LOCATION OF GOVERNMENT PUBUCATIONS COLLECTIONS 

Library administrations have the options of either (a) integrating the official i ubiications within 
the main library collections; or (b) establishing a separate collection for documents. Each decision 
is linked to the next question: that of organizationaJ methodology practised upon the cottection for 
infomialion retrieval. In general, integrated collections would tend to be subject analyzed and 
processed according to whatever classification scheme and set o* cataloguing rules are used by the 
library. Libraries which have established separate collect[or» tend to do so as they wish to adopt a 
special classification scheme or othenwise adopt a different set of processing roles for this collection, 
quite different from those used for other monographic and serial works in the library. 



There are many examples proving cogent arguments for each of these decisions. Trom the 
outset in 1967, La Trobe UnlversKy Ubrary established a separate collectton of government 
pubtk:ations in the social sciences, to Include publications of federal, state and local govemnrwnts 
and of International government organizations' (Miller 1982. p.9). At York Unfvertlty Ontarla, it . 
was decided that the collection should be a separate one physically, and that it shouW be class'rfied 
by a special documents oriented classification, wh:. ^ was not yet avaitat>le...* (Cannon 1 982, p.66). 
Asimilar decision was taken by the Legislative Library u: British Columbia, Canada which *has always 
maintained a separate documerMs cotlection, shelved by issuing agency* (MCiCEachem 1982. p.71}; 
and also by the Trinity College Ubraiy at Dublin (Goodwillie 1 982, p.87) Other libraries, however, are 
with the Ubrary Pariiament, Ottawa which took a decision, some 30 years ago that where 
practicable, to integrate the official publications collection into the main collection ... and classifying 
materials when this is judged to be the most useful approach' (Hardisty 1982 p.42). 



The Malaysian libraries are similarty split. Most libraries have integrated their government 
documents co«ectk)ns into tl>eir mam collection. Tlie separate cdtections established in the four 
libraries noted abcrve have been recent phenomena: the oldest toeing that at the UKML dating from 
the mid- 1 970s; that at Sabah State Ubrary from the mid- 1 980s; that at UML f rom 1 985; and at IIUl from 
|ust a year or so ago. Basically, the location of a collection is not particularly important, except for the 
impact this has on access, both in terms of physical access, but more important, in terms of access 
to information on the collection. 



ORGANIZATIONAL METHODOLOGY AND PROCEDURES 



The ^i. .tegrationlsts* generally attempt subject access via the classr?k:ation scheme, and filing 
order (of the catalogue and shelf order) being determined by the scheme and cataloguing practices 
adopted. The 'separatists' on the other hand, have tended towards either (a) ignoring subject 
analysis aitogether , but use notation schemes to detemiine shelf order; or (b) for those with access 
to computers, to use a notation scheme in conjunction with indexing procedures tor information 
retrieval, (c) Another solution is for a library to adopt a mixture of txjth methods Thus examples of 
the above are: 



(a) National Ubra'-y of Malayala, which maintai is an integrated collection and subjects the total 
collection to cataloguing and classification, the sci.-^me at the NLM being Dewey. 




II) 
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(b) tnatilute o? Dev^^lopmenf Studfw, Sua^x, is one of many e^mples where the library 'uses none 
of the standard classiftcation schemes but instead relies on fairly extensive sutjject Indexing based 
Of} a set of dejicriptors appropriate lo the scope of its c^lection' (Gorman & Dosvney 1932. p. 131) 



(c; Ubrary of Paillftment, Ottftvy??, whete *a substarrtial prfjpoitron' of Us official publlcaiions are 
liftegrated into the nr^ain coliedion and are fully catalogued arid classified. *Meanwhi)e, the 
publicottona o! fof eigr < countnes ana interr letfonal organizations which are no! grven \\tiv<w catafcrgu 
iwQ ar «^ err^jf >ged according to schemes provided by the publishing governments and ofo^^nizalions' 
(Hardi5ty1562, p.fSO). 

In Malay':ja, as eis^?whOfe, liie trena seems to be that tl>osi^ wfthsubctaniiai coilecttons of official 
f *ocufnem$» used In a resoaroh onerrted environniont would estabiish separate co51eciions and not 
subject tr>e oo(t«c<ions io full cataloguing m6 classit]Cc3it}i:>n. Iho reasons for :his non-adhererKce to 
stsndaros s«t for bibliographic description stents f^om obscrvaltons by docunystit librarians that 
eveo tho [utlest of caiaioaiKng and mos? accurate of cfassif>'ing is unlikciy to help either the iibratien 
orto& Mser tn infoffnatiorj rei^-iwvai. An indication of problerrvi fcjced b>' users if otftcial publications 
ware processC(i tradiiK?f^,af!y is as toiiows. 



e00nclc&, T t equent. sofTie may say continual, changes in the \ lan^es of Issuing txdtes ar« 
a constant problem in th?* cataloijuinQ procedure' (Gonnan 4 Down^ 1982, p. 130). Under cuirer^t 
cataloguir>g rulos tfw researcner vtnii certainiy have to wade through man/ inversions, standard 
headings. *seos' and 'see ateo' bi?fore he gels what he wants, if he gets ti at afl. The ctnef probtem 
et;counter0d with (cataloguing ru^es is that they do not basically recognize an issuing txxiy or 
pubtlsher as a ^subject' in traditiop^t terms, yet tfiis is on.e of the priman/ facets by which users of 
officiai docuinertts request theii rnateriels. TTiis war^ the rase in Malaysia in the mid lo late 1070s 
v^hen many puWio cmerprisos were ctf^atBd. This aroased a lot of interest wfiicH has not abated. 
Pnblications by sue h organizatbns had to be used as souice^s of information in conjunctior^ with 
materiafeonthem. Undei traditional cataIiX}uing, these documents t>ecamo scattered (by subject), 
and could not be ietrif-ved p'^yiiy. Tor those researching a particular qti^igco. that element which 
read merely as Impipt detail" to the cataloguer was rn fact \\^Q researcher's subject". 



Tftfes, As Mitcheii fias oi^ser/eil 

A thorough exyrnination of Saba!'; and Fadorai Government 
agency end 'otatuiory body piiblicatior^s shovt'od that ii cata- 
logued according to /\ACR2, the majority wouid bo entered 
under tii^t* A brief study of the rncst coi7)mon means of 
retrievai indicated subject matter and issuirvg agef)cy are 
mu^rl often requested.., Furthermore, antr^' by title is not 
Pfactica^ becaiise a great many titles t>eg$n with tttc words 
sxu(,y, report, nK^othly and annua! (Mitchell p. 16) 

ijiwitjf cuftveniior^a! iuioti. ^na?^ o' \ht> docunients a reader ne^^ds !na>* woK hav<^ bean catalogue^l 
by the least fcifraiiar eltiment in most instances. 

Syb]€:<:t headings, it \ adUitDn, traditionai subfoct headn^gs are too b^oad to t>e of any real use, and 
quite ofto? ) r^nncri catch up with the current language of the ^Itar ature An additi^:>nat prchlom is posed 
witn pubtroh^ng in a multtiTiguai en\ itonment. A document on a very locai and spf^cifk: topic may onh/ 
be useful if it was reti ievable under that specific ioca) term To have it t>uned under a more general 
subject heading may weli maur !oss of its usage in toto. 
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As \ argued some years ago, librarians t;y to rriake rlassifica- 
tion numbers servo U^ree purposes - stibject access* shotf 
arrangement, and link b&tween catalogue and sheSvos - and 
they sen^e none of those welJ, since most class numbers 
provide grossiy inadequate sub}ect access while beirig far 
too long and complex <or shelf arrangement and for users to 
carry in thejr heads betwoen consufting the catalogue and 
finding the fteme m the sheh/es. The furicttons need to be 
dffferomiated (line 1988, p.12). 



Tt\B necessity of a\/oiding rhe typo of problems outlined above have made doajments librarians 
realfee the truth of Uf ?e*s observations; and that for goverrunent putHicatJons partlcularty. inteni^e 
ctassffication a.xJ cataloguing efforts may only bring forth a mouse in intormatfon retrieval. Many 
libraries therefore have deckJed to adopt o; ctov?se a simple fiotatton schemefor shelving purposes 
a$KJ in^epth indexing for subject access. 



indexing. For the type and dej^th of Indexing envisaged tor a collection of any sigf>fficant sii:e at all, 
the process of indexing has to be automated to be effectrve. Three considerations need to be taken 
Into account: the hardware; software; arxj a high degree of professional organization of index terms. 
Minlmaify, there should be sufficiem storage for the data to be stored and to be efffcienily manipu- 
lated. The software should pretereably t>e an indexing package with an ability to index the fields 
desired, produce the necessary dictionary lists, arxJ preferably be able to allow for basic boolear > 
searches. As the numt>er of fkslds indexed affects the size of storage needed, decisions rni^ be 
taken to balance the two factors. Addriional index terms may t>e irrtroduced apart from the ones 
existing in the database. Thus, it titles are indexed andyieid two temf^s 'apples' and 'orarKjos', it might 
be f necessary to imroduce the more ger^eric tetTn *frurts' . A necessrty for linking temis must exist; and 
cleaning up of dictionary terms needs be donef or the final suthority terms to be ctear. The processes 
beconie more compllc^ed in nuittilinguaJ datatjases than in mortolingual ones, esp^n^iany if, say, two 
or more languages share words that am identicai in spelling but cany different meajimgs for different 
larrguagesag. 'mr' ('water' in Bahasa Malaysia) oriftv odifferenlfy si^ft tennsmean exactly the same 
thing, e.g. oranges' is identical to *oren', as woukJ be the case in a Malaysian database. 



Notation, In this, most libraries are wrth Miller who f eh that any notation should as simpte and as 
brief as possible and reflect onV those eiemsnts which seem essential, Ttiese elements Include 
^jurisdiction, Issuing body, form and a unique numt)er for title' (Miilor 1 982. p. 1 0) , 

Maiaysiai i libraries have each tended to go its own way m devising f>otational schemes tor their 
ofticial collections. OKML uses mainly the issuing agency indicator for filing their card catalogue and 
for deterninirvg shetf^rder. with the coilectior^ being divided into two sections, one lor local and 
another for intematio?>al documents. The IIU s notation Indicates jurisdiction and provenance. It 
includes an LC class number for subjecl analysis, and a Cutter number for the document (IIUL 1 S87) . 
• ^ The Sabah State Ubraiy s notation indicates jurisdiction and provenance, the document's genenc 
f" ' * type ; and individual title indicator. UMLs notation is yet to t>e devised, but it Is likely to be f aity simple. 
Elements wiU include jurisvTiction, provenance, fonti ar^d date. A unique uocumem indicator will 
probably be drawn from these indicators e.g. 'AR 1977* for an annual repori of that year. 

Cleaity, complete agreement on tyasic elements to t>e included does not as yet exist. It is 
expected that c^tw departmental libraries are abo devising notation schemes for their coUections 
and these are likely to differ t>Mh in terms of inclu$k>n of etements, and in their placing and location 
within the notatton. 
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MANAGEMENrr CONTROL OF THE COLLECTION 

Most ilbranas krK>w more or less how many books they have; extent of serial runs, maintains 
endless statistics on loans, the numtjer of visitors, etc. it is uften surprisif>g that pemaps t>esicJes the 
absolute size, few librarians posses few other details about (heir documents collection. Less 
information Is available, ff at all, on such features as the coHectton by type, mode of acquisition, by 
cost, the currency of documents, and so on. As Morton has obsen^ed 'It has long been apparent that 
documents librarians generally have gr/en low prtority to the keeping arKl use of statistics* (Morron, 
; 984, p. 1 95) . Yet the need for subjecting suc^ a collection to monitoring is fairly essential, if a Pbrar y 
IS to be able to report effectively on such features as use of the collection, in order to maintain or obtain 
specialised funding* space used, staff expertise, all of which are in turn of utmost importance in 
getting the most out of a documents collection. Like so many aspects cif library services, the 
monrtoring of usage also leads to !mprovenf>ems and more efficient methodology for handling queries 
to be instituted (See Lamble i9K2; p. 27-28 foj an example of this point.) 

Such a sftuatfon is generally the case with libraries in Malaysia, Thus even for those libraries 
v/hich are in tne MALMARC consortium, which would have indicated the jurisdiction levels for their 
government documents holdings, they would be hard put to state how many federal documents th.ey 
possess as against state or district levcal publications. It would t^e ver> surprising If arty one can state 
how much their collections cost them to establish, or even to estimate a ^a\\jQ for the collection. There 
is much triith in the following commerrt: 

DocufTrents librarians can learn much about their collection, 
their litxary, and their judgment by anaJyzing and applyir>g 
statistical data to a probleni. Likewise, much can be learned 
about documents librariansf"iip through the aggregate and 
comparative analysis of various libraries. To do this, however, 
the numberical data must be ccmpatible - the same things 
iiave to be counted, and they must be counied in the same 
manner.... without statistical data indicating the status quo. 
there can be no empirical measure of accomplishment of 
stated goals or the success of implemented programs (Mor- 
ton 1984 p. 196; 197). 



The ideal in BC for a documefits collection wouki be as foHov.'S: 

(a) an abiliry to process materials quickly and efficiently, at a minimum cost; 

(b) ensure as wide a subject access as is possible; and 

(c) maintain management control over the collection to be able to n^or.itor such features as its 
usage, usefulness af td cost. 

Ail over tlie world, documents libranans are trying to achieve those obje<7tives, with varying deg^^ees 
of success. Some wfth better funding, more experience and greater expertise, have acf sieved their 
objective; others on the other end of the scale are still striving. Below is described a case study of a 
small collectk)n in the latter category. 



IV. BIBLIOGRAPHIC CONTROL OF OFFICIAL PUBUCATIONS 
CASE-STUDY OF UNIVERSITY OF MAUYA UBRARV 

"fhe establishing of the Universfty of Malaya Library (UML) 'PR' collection (Persuratan Rasmi or 
Government Papers ) in 1985 has been described elsewhere (Khoo 1985) and it is not intended to 
repeat its history. It is only necessary here to highlight the expenmentai nature of the collection arid 
procedures being adopted for fts organizatk^n. in consonance with t)elief$, observations and 
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recommendations at t'ML arl elsewhere, it was decided to set up a separate collection of official 
documents in an attempt to effect better BC of Malaysian official pubiioations. 

AcquteWoTO The Unlvfersity of Malaya as an entity, had enjoyed depository status for nearly 40yeare 
and until K tost its defxjsitory status In 1 987, it had been integrating government documents into the 
mam coUecdon. In view of the ciiffiailties associated with coltecting Malaysian offiaal puWicattons 
which becarrw more wiritjnl after the loss ol depository status) ond the increasing importance of 
these materials for both teaching and research, a concerted attempt to put the collection on a firm 
footing wasfelt to be necessary. From 1985, items collected from past elforts are being extracted from 
the main collection and added to the PR colk>ctton. The main methods of cus rent acquisrtiof^ were 
decided upon, as follows: 

(a) A five-year 'blitz' e?fort (1 986 -1 990) in sending out field assistants annually on a month-long stint 
to cdtect publications from departments at federal, state and distnct level; and to fimiiy establish 
UML on the mailing lists of government departments; 

(b) Fortherestofthetimeby scanning issues cftheMNB, accessions lists of other libraries, scanning 
the daily newspapers, talking to researchers, particularly in the social sciences, to try to track 
down relevant materials for acquisition by gift or purchase. 



Organliailon. Tha total collection of government documents inthe MAUslARC database {as at June 
1989) is about 15,000 unique records. This represents the catalogued holdings of the Nat.ona 
Ubrary of Malaysia and five Malaysian university libraries, since the mid-ieTOs. one of which. USM 
has fulV converted all its library holdings (Table 1). The PR collection at UML therefore, was not 
expectedto bevery large, in absolute volume; andoverthefirst fiveyearswas notexpectodtoexceed 
20,000 volumes, even with the amalgan.^tion of letrosfwctive materials. This was also in v.ew of a 
decision taken to leave all legal materials in the Law Ubrary; this would have formed a significartt 
percentage of the official publications held within the system, it was decided not to catalogue and 
classify the collection, but to input all relevant data for indexing. 

Notation. The collection is at present shelved in closed access, cy Issuirg body. A notation scheme 
will bo devised, but work has been delayed as a result of staff shortages a ^d otlier pressing demands 
of computerisation. 

ManagemeiTt. It was decided from the outset that managerial control and monitoring of the cotlectton 
vv'ould bo essential. In anv casa, the project was an approved researcii projecn of the University 
undertaken in conjunction with the National institute for Public Admintsf ration institute andtherel .ie 
had to be reported upon biannually. It was al53o felt that m littie ./as Ir^own about the nature of 
Malaysian gcvemmont publishing especial^ in terms of departmental publishing trends, pnf-ng. and 
other policies, tliat as full informkon as possible wouio l>e captured 

Hardware The Libi ary is still without mainframe or mini comnuter facilities, it had, however, a few 
PCs. For tl-ie collection an IBM PC/ AT was made available, with a 40MB hard disk, later upgraded to 
80MB. 



Software. A problem was encountered on realizing that statistical or managorrwnt software 
packages do not retrieve information very wall; and that conversely, packages capable of handling 
indexing do not count at all. It wras decided that, expensive as it may have to be. that the management 
software wouW have to be written in dBASE; and tha. :. nrrniation retrieval wouki have to utilise a^^ 
of the software packages available. In 1 987, on applicattonto Un<^sco. the Ubrary wasgiftedthe CDS/ 
ISIS ver.l. In 1988, "it obtained ver. 2. 
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dB ASc progTiimme. The use of dBASE as a data managerraf rt too! invohnng blbijographte data has 
been weli-demonstrnted (see e.g. Pollard 1988). tn 1^^7 a programmer was found to write a 
programme in d3ASE3 Plus to cope with ttis managomem ot the data Input elements are as follows: 

- Issuing agency 

- title of itefn 

• 'author' (if any, 6,g. chalm'ien of ccmnrK^tees; incivktuai ai/thors of specific reports etc.) 

- typo uj n^atertate (monographic or sef ial) 

- yea*' of pubifcatlon, or date eiriment 

•fomiat (pamphlet, organlration ctian, poiaeK etc; in »>riytna{ fotrmat or photocopy) 
■ soufcf? of d^xument (piirchase, exctiange or gift; by rionof) 

- cost of acquteftion (ptices paid) 

• cost of photoccpyii^.g 
-notes 

- lt?e notation, x^im devhsed. wii! also bo input 

A spoclai field v/s3S created for annual reooj ts of departnH^ms, so as to w at«e To recall ar>d analyse 
this type of puWicatfOn more e{flcl8r«^y. Fof many depaflmefTt*> annual reports reoresent tfie only 
}>ublicativK)s by or on them. As such they are invaluabte for research, and are much in deinand. 
Appends t describes (l>o dBASE programme. 

The Llbraiy has been able to monitor the growth of the collection by forn) reports, type and by 
issuing agency H is ateo possible to generate repons accOidUig to s}>6ciaJlsed demands e.{, ali 
putilications issued by a department; all publications held on a particular state in the federation; etc 
Most important, it aHowod the I ibrary to monitor the costs of acquisition; and measure this agair-it 
tr*e value ot gifts received. 

lnform«2loii Retr|«ya!. tri the long tun, tuil subject access as possible wouid be a'/ailable. By 1 988, 
the collection had gr*:wn to over 10,CKX> items; with more than 8,000 being unique records. Better 
subject access was fell to be imperative. In 1988, Unesco agai! i kindJy responded to the Library^s 
appeal for a conversior) programtne to CDS/IGIS. In Jvir>e I&89. tt>e Systenis Anatyst on secondment 
to the Libfary successtu)?y downloaded the data from dBASE to COS/lSiS, ihas allov/rng for better 
subject retnevai. Appendix II describes tne procedures. 

Iftctexlng. As a pilot project, ii was dectded to index onty one fieici. the title field. Thts has boon found 
to t)e faiihy usehjl for retri/^vaJ. given the fac? that tftfes to offictol documer^ts tend to be clear, indicate 
b'p*.cific^liy tte cont(:»nts ot tlie docurnerft; and do not goner aify possess cxc^JC meanings tc words 
A djctionar>' of mtm m ti?!os (in bf;lh English and the National Lar^guage) to the tuccii holding may 
be browsed Much wcrK still needs to be done, in the tagging' together of departn^ents which nave 
davolopert tiom mar^ pievtous predece&^(>rs lo facilitate reirteval. tndsx tem^s have to be cleaned 
up, Of linn<iittf(], as it (s noted tn^t A mi^ss of uncor Uroljed and unedited keyword tenr^s c ou!d be a 
r licjht jn^re' {Uno 1 988, p 1 3) . For the present, due to a total lack of harf fw<ire for OPAC services, such 
searches h<?ve .<tfl! to be cfunnelieci to thf^ Documents Ubrariaii. Ms. Kristin Cheaii. Tt^e Library 
h w>p<?s to he able lo computer iso on an (f?togratod basis, wtth its own inhouse mror ocomputer by 1 990. 
With ihts J eaii^^d, 'jeva.*o^*monts will b*r towards bene^ informatfon retri;>\ al. More sopt^ist»cated help 
screens m\' be craau^fJ t(i help OPAC users along. Aiop^a III shov^-s the results ot a search made 
for the te. m Kfufan (a iocnl fruit}. l*he search elicited 1 0 items oiit of the 1 5,000 r€>cords, results were 
sorifKj by issuing agonci'; and piinied. Sorts by authorAirle are a»so possible. 

Ki$^xt. In the me:<r}fimcf, jn addition i o online acc^»ss, hardcopy hstings are mailabtefor consuUatwn 
Appendices 17 and 'v' .ire \y/o sampie pa^es taken from the listings oy (a) Issuing Agency; and (b) 
alphabetical tisti; ig of tntes. 

Storage A total of 36MB hao been used tor storage. This consist of 30MB in d8 AS£ (1 7MD for the 
Master File, 12M8 for 9 Indexes, and 1MB for programmes), and 6MB in CDS/ISIS (Masterfile, 
indexing one field, and proq^animes). This still leaves 44MB for expansion in the Masterfiles, 
additional indexing and space for data maniputation. 
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Problem* tnd Corwitf aints. A problem encountered »s with the generation of listings. The process 
is teHioiis m^6 can take many hours wfth a relattveJy small databcSiSe of a few thousand kerns Online 
to informotion. however, takes no time m all. The meiho<:k>fogy employed etfectrvety 
necessftatea Ihe maintenance of two dai^^jes: or>e oo CDS/lSlS and ono on dBASE. Some may 
feel that this is an expensh/o way erf doing things. However, tti'o different sets of probten is are l>eino 
tackled, thus the idea of how ^expensive' a method is must be viewed in relaiion to the end resists, 
and of whether such results are worthwhile In a sense, t^iere te an analogy to the keeping ot airiho"/ 
titto and subject card catalogues. Libraries rnaintain both r^aloguss at the same tinw, yet d^ 
b'Jlh serve tv/o ptjrposes, and thits justify the time ai id effort involved in this duplicative process 

Patently, this method cannot be posstote for a vety large database, as the PC will run oiit of 
storage. It has lo be ren^embered that the usage of fixed fields m dBASE implies ttiaf acertain amcum 
ct wastage is inescapable, in addition, storage approximate^ the size of \he database itself is 
necessary In order for data to be manipulated. With technology, however^ one has to live in hope that 
over time, advances in both software and hardware v«ii reduce or eiimlnato such wastages. If) the 
meantirTVi. so lo:ig as data is captured, it wit! serve its uses for online access, ar^ w«l be rea<iy to be 
p,)ore etnciOfUly stored and manipulated in due course. 

The collection Is still a long towards being an estabiishod referral coiJeciion However, the 
bbrary has hopes for its future. In 1989, sheKung Is to be made avaiiab^ in tiie new Malaysian 
Penodicals Library tor it to firxJ a permanent home. WHh purcha*;e of hardware, it will have its own 
terminals for put>*ic access. A Docun^ents Librarian who has been enthusiastically involved with the 
collection from iis inception, and who is therefore famfliar with many aspects of official pubfching will 
provide the professional expertise. Planning and impten^entation for information retrieval wiR be the 
responsibility of the newly-appointed Head of the Automation Unit, advised by a small group with 
interest In government publishir>g and their organisation. By the erKt ot June 1 989, all formal approval 
has been otrtalned (or the Ubrary lo purchase Its o^ri minicomputer barchvare system, and an 
integrated library system software. Wrth those developments the BC of official publications will twove 
lo a new phase. 



V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



This paper takes bibiii>3raphk: control to n)ean BC of data and infor matior.. as well as of the 
, physical bixiy ot Malaysian officia; pubiic.=>iions. From findiiigs presented, a few ob^-wations ana 
recommerK'iations may i:>e made 



BmUOGRAPHIC CONTROL OF DATA AND Ij^FORMATiON 
St3indard«j end StsndardSz^tlon 

The :t!eatlon of and adherence to standards l3 well recognised as tools (or BC. Standards for 
bibhog»^phic descnplloo have long tvnen the concern of Malay<5«an Ubr an/ circles. Ongoing proiects 
at the^Natlonai Ubrary. forums provjctoci by the Library Association, ad hoc efforts Dy different 
institutions, have locussed attention on a variety of standards in \\h(s\ty worl^. The adoptkDO orf the 
f^RC format by major libraries, application ot AACR, at>d use of ClP and iSBDs. for example, have 
resulted tn fa^rty high dey:ees of standardisatk^n being achieved on getteral bib{k>graphte descrip- 
uon. m 1976 the Library Associations of Malaysia and Singapore estabiislied a Joint Subcommittee 
Bibliographical Standards (BlfXO) which took over actrvitles of prevkxis Starvding Committees In 
1 980, It published Siandardsior Etbfiographca! Compilations whk:h have largety been adhered to by 
subsequent complters, Tfio Ji>int and national BiLCOs have continued to play a useful rote in 
recommending standards, such as for adoptton in reporting Wbliograpf-iteal projects; ma^taming 
library statistics, and in other areas of librar>' work. However, rel^.-tivo^ little attention has been given 
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to the application of standards for processing official publishing, apart from the use of standard 
MARC tags for \t\OHo in the MALMARC consoaium. The current situation too should be noted. 

(0 Most libi-ar ies with significant ojficial publications coHectbns are not nie»7'ibers of tf)e MALMARC 
consortium. 

(lOThose iTiembers of the MALMARC with significant collectiof^s are not inputting their official 

publications collection data into MA)-MARC; and 
(lit) Most libf ari es have moved away from adopting traditionaJ procedi ires of *class. and cat / for their 

official publlcanons records, preferring to use inhouse notation schemes and indexing for 

bibliographic management and Infomiarion retrieval. 

Standardisation then, within this context, tal<es on a different complexiof i. The move ts away 
from the standard full bibliographic description; focus should be on all the eJements that stiould 
generally be captured to ensure data manipulatk.^ for drfferent purposes. At the data rna(Vigefr»ent 
lovel, it wot»ld appear that there is minimally a need for the following; 

(a) creating siandaros for those elements that are not yet standardized tor use in d.ita manage- 
ment, such as in notations; and 

(b) recommending the application of those standards which have already found ^cctjptance, to be. 
used in such data managenient. 

Two examples are given below. 

(a) Saauing bodies. Document lit>rarians would benefit from having a comprehensK'el'St of ail current 
departments and agencies, arranged by jurisdiction, with recommended standard abbreviations. 
At>breviatfons should t>e anived at with trie needs of rnanaging official documerns in mind. Son^e 
useful pf eiim'nary wor1< has been dor -e, e.g. NLM's Standard Headings for Maiaystsn Statutory Bodies 
(1974); and Yeoh's Malaysian Government Nan)es: an Authority List (1986). However, both are not 
comprehensive, tt is also most unfortunate that the NLM's listing pre-dated the perfod when a large 
number of statutory bodies was established, as ttie list itself is infonTiatK^e and well-compiled, giving 
such details on statutory boards as date of establishmen?; brief history, body to which it is 
responsible; and address. An annua! and comprehensive update along the lines of this publication 
would be a boon to official BC. In a country with a bilingual tradition, where some agencies and 
departments are better knov/n by their abbieviated forms in English, and others in the national 
Language; and wfiere variant forms occur for some a<. ,ncies, a comprehonsrve listing of fecom 
mended standard abbrevkJTions would save much time and effort for many librarians. 

(b) Standard abbrftviations for names of ststo^ witnin Malaysia have akf^ady long been accapted. 
Libranes, however, are still using variants from these st.?ndardo, or are using n«.}merica! codes, to 
denote this level o( jurisdictEOn. F .mter adherance to standards .achieved would re<Juce confusion. 

Standard Elaments in Notatfone 

Cons.t^nsus on 5>tandard elements tor inclusion in notations may also save subsequent libranes much 
lime and energy in devising schemes. Researchet^ using different libraiy coHcctlons are better 
served; and libraiy management of data would be ir»ore uniform. It is clear that much time and effort 
have already been invested in cievising schemes which basically describe similar coftections. It is 
pxpecled tf )at many hbrarioii all over the ci tjmry are engaged in exactly the same persuit, the resute 
of which might differ. Ideally thercloro, one standard notation scheme for Malaysian official 
publications should be devised as a guide to ensure greater uniformfty. 



Input Standftrds 

As voofB libraries move towards automation, recommendations on input standards will t>8 useful. 
This v/ill ensure not only better ano more tr/en management control, but shoi ild contribute towards 
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better kiformation access. The populartiy of dBASE as a management tool; and CDS/ISiS a^. an 
Indexing tool is ob\'ious ihroughoui Malaysian libraries Enhancements and developmdnt in t>oth 
promise iminensa capabilities for data management and on-!ine ac-cos$ to infarni'tic^i which were 
not possible }ii$t a few years ago (see e.g. Pobukovsky 1986, p.33&45). 

it rniQhi serve dociiments hbranaris #^01! to note obsep#^atk>n$ tMioh as the following 

Precise identification of ar<y item >s possible wShoux detailed 
bibllographk: description in 99.9% ot c^ses. and tm? cost of 
detail in the remaining 0.1% does not justify its universal 
use.... a well designed online system, .vith k©yt>oard access, 
should enable n>osi wanted items to be found w!>ere one 
v^ord in the title ts wrong or w^>ere the authfx's foreriames or 
inftiafs are wrong - or ever^ where the autto' or title js badJy 
wrong but wfiere one of them is rirjht (Line 1988, p. 11) 

The observer ior^s (tticugh orjginaify applied to moiiographic mcitenals) seen panicularfy apt lor 
official docurnentatfon For the fitturo, increi;sed attention to po^nt^ staged atwe would see-.n 
indicated. 

BIBUOQRAPHIC COMTROL OVER THE BODY OF OFFICIAL PUBLISHING 

The crucial jssue in the t>jbiiographic cnntrol ot Malaysian official documents js a more 
fundamental one, and lies in the truth v>f the statement that: *Poor bib^jograpriic comrot accompanies 
difficult acquisition problems' ^Castcjtg^iay 1f^7, p,lt>8). To date, there is no or>e single source to 
which one can corrfidenttv turn, to obt^ijn comprohensh/e information on the extent ot official 
publishing at federal, state and district levels of jurisdiction. More imponant, there is no central point, 
or designated system, to wt-tich one can go to acquire, eitt^er by gift or purchase ail key official 
publishir>g (t<Jth monographic and serial) at different levels ct jurisdiction. 

In the (rather) long n^n. given the generally cooperative altitude of QO\^'rnmentaf depsrtmfinis. 
it may fairly be expected tha five copies of most titles wiH j:.ob.jbly t>a dfjoostlfid at the National 
Depository. Unless the Depository is willing, in turn, to undertake rnasstve p ogramm.es of }>hoto- 
copying/roprodiiction of these copies to meet subsequent demands for i>uch rtert^s, one cannot see 
that general Intere^is of bibliographic availability Wiil be sen/ed. Such a programme is generally 
neither feasible, nor fair to expecl of the National Depository. Tfic^ soluikKi must lie else^vvhere. 

NalJorWif Publfahing «nd DIstribulion Centre 

J]^c most obviOuS solution is that of 'ccntralizaiior) ot 3^1 pub^shin^ activity, either in tiie 
Government Printf or with md^vid* ai ministries' {Chuah 1 986, p. 1 154;- F ufihyr , It rias beeti suggested 
that a central bo^tv be established for bcih publrshmg and dlstributir^g official publications^ along the 
lines of tfie Ai^siralian Government Publishing Seance. Such a body will not onfy pnni artd puol^sh 
all koy docUTiems, it wii! dstabiisti pubitshing statxJatds in style and format for all otfictal pijbtishing 
in the country and establish selling and pricing policies. More impoftant. it witi oe i esponsibis for the 
distribution progress to the National Depository and all other inslitutions, orgarii^atioris and 
individuals, by way of gift and sale. Some mstitutior^s wtiich may have fair claia^s to bi^ niamiained 
on the nailing list r javo ix«n siiggested to i^^lude llbranes, clish-nbers of commerce* public interest 
and social reform grou|^?s. professional organizations, ar>^ research institutions (Khoo, /n press). The 
basic consideration in measuring effective bibliographic control thus rebates to the source for 
acquiring of jcial documents Is this source knov^ and accessitvle?* (Ho on p.50). ft tho 
answer is in the affirmatK'e. bibliographic comrol looks well to be in hand. If no such source can be 
identified, the obvious solution is to establish this source. 
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l.egfs?aUve Roforin 

For ihefuture tf BC of cffictal puWfshnig fc> to ach^vod, refomw will bo necessap/ lo the cai r{>rx 
(tepos?ncfy k^gicfeJiorT onfy shcijJd th^^ demand depo$ilOt7 start's be rsstorGd, bin o^!K^'• 
essentra! deposfti>fy mirxi, 5uich as all state iibiartes, should bo granted s^ich status. In 1983, 
through an alm'OiStr^^tive ouiar i^ntmi ffOtit the Chief Seaetary s Office to alf fed.oral and state 
departments and statutory boards, th,^ Ubfwy of Ohk) Universtty (USA) was designated to rec^^ivG ail 
Malaysian publications, including official pubiKrations. Tliis j$ an eniigiiterjed and heartening step 
towards ensu?tng greener avarfaoSity of o!fk:icri publishing outsKie the countiy (Circular No.3 of 1 9B8 
P^HS) 12011 Jld.*Vll/30 dated 19 November t988). Thiis, es'en rf xhe cuncn\ Jogislatlon no? 
^meixiod, a sJmiiar device m ii^spoct of local fjbraries. for g^., ,nM)ent publioallons ai l&rXSX. wo»jld 
er)able part of their old demand status to be festored. 

At prrt'S^m, ta^cr.v^r, acrademic, piiblic and research librarian cr^^P^''»S^ • '^'^^ ^^^^ 
racjAj»i;i>6Ci by tiio ^^laiaysian Libary Association. A dor.unvjnts )jbrarian yrot^p has y?t to cnterge 
Thw estabilshing ot sucii an lineff»s? Group* has b^n r.ugyO'^ecj along tho tit*,€s of SCOOP (Chuah 
19S6. p.177) Ix has also been suggostoo that the Malaysian Ubrafy Association \r\\t\h\e a forun) as 
fjfovided by GODORTof the An»0rican (Library Assodatfon. litis group can then undertake actMc!v\> 
siK:h as stu<jy of d^pasit lagistatlcn: suggo^r reforms^ ar^c gen6ra(i>' act as a voice for batter offtda} 
bib;iograpni.: control {Khco» in pre^.^). 

^inal^/, itmtist be.'ScognizedthatallstandanJi/ation tnfortrr\vil!coi^tribUalitt!oloeffcctK*0 biblio- 
graphic control rf there \r> nothing much to standardiza From thi^^ viev^ point, one should wish to see 
a shift from nati:>fial preoccupaticn wtth staridaidization ir> t>it!agrapl'iic description towards greater 
oDssssion with obt^iening the pJ>yslc-ai b*bliograph»c^l itom. in th^ lot^ run. if current deposit 
legislation remau un*^ twanged and concomitam steps are not taken to establrsh a national puWish- 
ing and distribution convre, one fcarr. that a paradoxical situai^on (X)utd arise, wUh better bibliothecal 
.ontroi beiny achieved {ov€>r fhr-e deposrtory Hems hold in one df p<i3itory), but with \e^p,r availabihty 
of publications to individualj? within the nation. 

Thero aje ve.y gooci ger>£:ral ijuiloatioos of oovernaienial concern for bather access, to oniciai 
pi,?W,sh.ng. The Jn^vet^f^/ of Mala^^a project to cotle*::{ and documern official publishing was well 
leceK'od by the f National insiituie tor li^li*: Adnjintstration (instrttrt Tadbiran Awam Negara; iN"! AN) 
which afeo a jroed rc jointly sponsorthe project v^Kh tho Unive^ity. The pro^JCt recorvedthe blessing 
oi the Office? Chief Seer tftary to the G<jrfornrnent which dtafted an ap}»a! otter to government 
departntents to cooper<v^e mlh tho Ur\NeTS\['/ awa \HTAH The project has subseouantly been 
af>proved by ints Wir-.istry of Scjence afKl Technology, whion has grantotJ, irjcsi :nerousli', 
IVi$4L\0^')a (10,000 pctunds stt-r!ing) u> r,upp^:>a o\ iho projoct. The 1963 Oiw University project has 
boca not?>d M the Ss7 uuaut v>el! fK^sith/o signs of t?ncj)urag€»f rwtit at the official tevol. Throughoui 
tht^ !ar-t fcfvv >f.ars (198C 9) indrvidusi dcportnt^ent^ at federal and sti??e le/elc have also cooparatod 
wiJlinghf vith t'r,'^ University, and in msrvy cases, well beyond exf>ec.taiicn. Ma^ ot the itorns were 
donatec or !ent to tno libuvy fc cop\Q% to be r^tade. A pool of official untfrarstanding and goodwill 
urrdou(?f*Kify s^islt.. The ca*' • ta retoni^ tuuai corr^n from U^te profossio?^. 

infiici tgrhttfuthr-^: ioge;no? Jocufrter jisiibrariarrc in Malaysia rie€^dtoreass<)rlthe{< professional 
coi^^rnrt?Tient. Un^iko tf?*?ii e!,lcb!.shc»d courrterj^arts ctbroad, Malaysian documents librarians arc 
tinkf ^ownto otr»sj-s, <»na io tht?fr^*j*5K't: s: They hav'e a t»> inrj timo aft^ad. ^ ^owevet , ihf^ and Ihair library 
?.drrrtnir>trationssf wid cotilinuoto pf*:sGfi/f reiormi^to the curer^t structure of official publishing and 
di^i^Hb.jtion; Simultaneout^h/, ai! available protess;oj^al e)?{.>enQnc0 and eKportrse shot.^lt i be brought 
to lx)ar upor* the management o< official in'onoaTion, for the ii^terests of tho wKler community. 
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Tabl«1 



MALMARC Hotdlng* of ^!atcy«l«n OfTldt) Pubiicatiom 

(As at 15 June 1989) 

Level of Jurlsdictkm Number of Unique Recorde 







Books 


Serial Tales 


Federal 




5.116 


763 


State 




601 


439 


Statutory Boards 




7,299 


449 


UndetermlnGd 




40 


55 




Total 


13.056 


1.663 



Notes: 1 . The records are nearly afl unlqiie. A small number are duplicated owing to irKX>nslstent 
cataloguing between various consortium members of MALMARC; mispdling, or wrong 
input of elements such as issuing departments, names of authors of monographic 
words, etc. 

2. Serial title f igures indicate number of serial tittes, and not numt^er of individual serial items. 

3. Local authority publications have been merged with state departmental pubHcatioris. 

Source: Compiled from data generated by the MALMARC Unft, Universtti Sains Malaysia, whose 
kind cooperation is gratefully acknowtedged. 



Table 2 

Compftrison of Monographic Acqtitftlons 1&88; 
UML AcquWtlora Oh/teton and Government Publication:^ Pro|ect 



r^onogtaphs Departments 
Collection No. of Tittes No, of Volumes 

i) Acquisitions Div. for 

Main Colloction n.a. 136 28 

ii) Government PuWications 

Section 356 573 34S 

Notes- 1. Figures are non unique records. 

2. Excluded from both collections are al) serial materials (data for which was not available 

for the Main Periodical Coltection), stich as annual reports, posters, and epheitwa. 

3. Also excluded are gifts from unlversitites, including the linivefsity of Malaya departments. 
Thf 30 are likely to be received without any lagal obligations to deposit 

4. Of the 345 departments visited by the Government Publications project staff, not all wore 

able to donate materials; most of those who were at)le to do so. gave serial materials. 
Sources: i) Gifts and Exchange Unit. Acquisitions Divisfon. 

ii) Annua) ovaiualion report submitted to the Ministry of Science and Technology and the 
University of Maiaya Project on 'Official PuWicatfons of Malaysia; an Exercise in Biblto- 
graphical Control for the year 1988. 
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APPENDIX J 

A COMPUTERIZED SYSTEM FOR 
THE MAUYStAN GOVERNMENT PUBUCATJONS COLLECTION, 
UNIVERStTY OF MAUYA UBRARY 

Systems Development: by I.J. Rasiah, Phi'Sics Departmon^ UnK'ersity of Malaya. 

Release date: 1967 

Backeraund and Primary Ob}ectfves:Th0 Unrversity of Malaya Library ^UML) found it necessary 
to systematically organize matenate In tha Malaysian Government's put!.s;ations. ft was decided to 
coniputeri2e this collection as it was possible, by using the ccjniputer. to edit, reorganUo, manage 
and list information of the collection in any manner as required by the user with ease. The step.^ are 
ciescri\3ed below. 

General DeocrlptJon. Tl-ie Government Piibllcation Collection system is a database system for the 
maimenance and rTianagoment of the collection. This indudrjs the entry, cdrting and deletion of 
lei^otds. Further, the search of the rocora(s) based on the title, author, dnpartmont which published 
the material^ etc. can be made The sy;:tern k also to print reports in a number of pro-prepared 
forn^ats. Thaso reports form the hardcopy records of the collection. The system is completetv rmnu 
d 'rn^ with useful rnessagt^s in Engfeh. .A set ot utility programmes also come along with the system, 
v/hfch provide txeak downs of various statistics collected upon the coifectton. 

Hardware CofifJguraiiort. The system operates on an IBM PCAT with a memory size of 640Kb with 
di^ 00Mb hard djsk and one i .2Mbf5cppy di&k drive. An Epson 9 pin pr inter s used to print the reports 
The system also runs on an IBM POH* or m companies wilti a minimum RAM size ot 51 2Kb. The hard 
disk configuraiion required is determined by the size ot the collection. 

Software?. The syster»i runs in an MS-DOS environment using programrrjea developed using the 
dBase3 * as the hv?st for the database system. Tfjodatabaseliself consists of single file with a record 
tength of about Kd. It also has s»x indexes whic} \ are automatically updated as the data are entered. 
The r?^imum number of records tr.at may be stored depends primanly upon the spc«e available in 
the hard disk The maximum number of records possible using d8aoe34- is one billion. The 
command language is English, 

[ U. Ras«ah ] 
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APPENDIX I! 

CONVERSfON PROCEDURES FROM DBASE3+ TO CDS/lSfS 



Ari^endix discusses the foJiowing areas: 
i) The conviDrtion of dBas83+ file to COS/ISIS 
g) Ifxiexlng tecSiniques In CDS/lSfS 
83) The Si^arch language in CDS/ISIS 
W) Discussion on PR.MST 

SOME BACKGROUND KNOV/IEDGE 

1 . To define a CDS/iSfS datebase, 4 basic components nrtusl be set up, Ihey are t^ce Fi<-ld Definiiion Table 

(FDT). Reld Select Tab!G(FST), Dispfay Formal (DF) and the Worksheet! V>/S;. 

2. CDS/ISiS can impcr! database which is in 1SO2709 format {ISO.MST Is the default name for such files. ) 

3. DBJISO.CXE IS a Q3asc-3^ to ISO exporter utility written by Alejandro, this utility converts d8ase3+ file irno 

iSO2709foaTTat. 

4. The database in dBase3-t is PRMASTCR.DBFcortcLmr^g data on the Uni\'ersily of Malaya Librar/s Offictal 

Publications Collection, it is the source from which CDS/lSiS database PR.MST ge/is «s data, 

(I) CONVERSION OF PRMASTER.DBF TO PR.MST 

In this exercise, a dBase3-j datab/ise called PRMASTER.DBF is converted tnto a CDS/IStS database called 
PR.MST There are 3 sleps In Ihi process of conversion. 

^ Setting up a CDS/iSIS database staicturo that is compatible to that of PRM ASTER DBF 

b) Convert PRMASTER.DBF to ISO.MST (ISO2709 fon^at) using DB3IS0.EXE 

c) import /SO.AfST to CDS/ISIS 



dB$o3+ 



In ISO2709 format 



CDS/ISIS 



PRMASTEROBF 



Isomr 



PRMST 



Using dSasoS^ 

to ISO 
Qxporler utility 



Using CDS4SIS 



Tb5 above d.^gram show the process of genoratmg a CDS/ISIS databa^o^PRZ/fST} by «xtracilng dat« from 

adBasfi?-* <ia\eba$e{PRMASTER.DBF), 



0) Settmg up a CDS/ISIS database structure that Is compailbfe to that In dBas©3+ 

CDS/iSIS IS executed and a d;?tabase called i ts setup by defining the FDT. FST, DF and WS. Since all the data in 
all fields in PRMASTER.DBF is to be imported to PR.MST , the FDT and FST must be appropriately mouWod . 
Hence the PR FOTaixl P/?7./-Sr (Table 1 &2) both contain all the fields listed in the structure of PRMASTER.DBF 
(Table 3}. 



b) Convert PRMASTER.DBF to ISO.MST (ISO2709 format) using DB3fS0.EXE 

The expert of PRMASTER.DBF to ISO2708 format is effected by mnning DB3IS0.EXE .The input fife is PRMAS- 
TER.DBF, with reference to PR1.FST DB3IS0.EXE generaies ISO.MST as an ou^»t file ffable A). 

c) Importing iSO^MST to CDS/«S(S 

•^•-^^nport routine in CDS/ISIS is activated, PR MSTls generated from ISO.MST 
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(»} INDEXING TECHNIQUES 

A database is not very unless it makes speecfy retrieval when meaningful search temis Is specfRed, that is 
whore the strength ot CDS/lStS lies. To make a partteular fieW seard^abJe that ftekl must be bidexed. There are 5 
techniques in Indexing a fleW. 

Indexing technique 0 

Build ^n element from eaCM line. 

Indexing technique 1 

Build an etemsnf from each subfiald. 

Indexing technique 2 

Build an element from each term or phrase enclosed in triangular bracK0ts(<....>). 
Indexing technique 3 

Build an element Irom each tenn or phrase enclosed In slashes 
Indexing technique 4 

Build an element from eachword in the fieJd. 

The fields a?>d the type of index techniques desired are specified in the FST file. After indexing, ait the data thai is 
indexed is an^anged in ascending alphabetic onJer in the dfctbnary and users can refer to tlijs list to detemiine all the 
available search tentis. 

{••I) THE SEARCH LANGUAGE 

1 - Precis© access points 

A precise access point is all searchable etomanls listed in ihe dictionary of a given data base, 
Example: To search the term 

GEnMANY (FEDERAL REPUBLIC) 
You must onter it as follows: 

"GERMANY {FEDERAL REPUBLICr 
2- Right^truncated access points 

Instead of specifying a prec4se access point, you may pjst givo a root This technique, referred to as root searching 
or right truncation, allows you to search on leading sequences of charact^^rs. The s>'St8m will automa^ ^-aHy perform a 
logical OR operatton between all access points having the specified root. 

For example: FILM$ is equivalent to: 

(FiLW + FIL W INDUSTRY + FILM LIBRARIES ^ RLM-MAKER^ FILM-M.^ING +RLK^^MAI<ING TRAINING) 

3, ANY Terms 

An ANY is a collective term standing for a pre-defined set of access points. Whenever you use an ANY temi In 
your search formulation, the system will ajtomatically OR together ail access points of the cluster associated with 
thai ANY term. 

4. Logical 'OR* OneJus^ve} 

The logical OR is the class union operator The result of a togical OR between two classes is the class obtained by 
merging the two classes, retaining common elements, if any, only once. 

Thus, for example, to retrieve documents about the Benelux countries one could use the logical OR operator as fol- 
lows: 



BELGIUM + NETHERUNDS ^ LUXEMBOURG 



2<t 



S. UQiMt 'AND' 

Ttittoflica! AND te the Class Intersection Operator. Theresunot a tocfcalAhTO between hwdaseeste the 
taMng only those elemems wtiteh are oomnxm to both c)a«8«ft. Thus, for exarnple, io retrieve <tocufnenJs gert 
about orvlhie Wormatkm retrievat systems ot>e rrtpK use the logicaJ AND operator as toHows: 

OtWJNE SYSTTEMS * INFORMATION RETWEVAL 



t. Proximtty searen opAFstors 

proximity: not rr»re than W words apart, where 'rt te the number of p^rkxte pk« one. For exantpte: 



A . B adjacent 

A . . B at most one woiti between A and B 
A...B atmosttwoworctebetweenAandBetc. 

$ proximity: exactly 'n' mm& apart, where W fe the number of dollars plus one. For example: 



A $ B ad|acent 

A$$B exactly one won) between A and B 
A $ $ $ B exsdV two words between A and B 



7. Logical 'NOT 

The togica! NOT Is the class exclusion operator. TTw resoR o( a togfcal NOT between two classes is the class con- 
taining alt the elements ot the first class which do not also belong to the second class. 

For example, a search request migW concern documents about disadvantaged ^oups but excluding references to 
disadvantaged children. The query may be Jonrxjlaied as fo'Jows: 



DISADVANTAGED GROUP - DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 



A 



(hf) DISCUSSIONS ON PR.MST 

dBase3+ uses fixed length records to store data, this means each record wHI always take up the length defined m 
the stajcture reganjtess whether the data te long or short, hence a lot of unusec space In many records. Howewr 
it »» difficult to detemiine the most suitable field length for data with variable length so a programmer usually set the 
length as sltghtiy greater than the longest data known to Wm. in contrast, CD&1SIS maintains variable length 
record, le. the record length is Just long enough to accept the data Input hence no wasieage of space. 



1) Speed consideration 

dBase3+ Is able to make fast retrieval on Indexed fields using Index fBes, but more often then not, users need to 
search using a tenn that Is iwl the firet word of a tIeW. When such Is the case, ft was observed that to Bst the records 
which contain the word 'RADIATION' In the THIe fieW using PRMASTER.DBF .even after 15 minutes the search 
has not completed. But with CDS/ISIS which is aWe to Index every word In theTltle (words to be excluded te put in 
the Stop word file) when same search is repeated, thepertonnance te remarkable; the relevant reoonJs are ready 
for display In about one second. 



2) Space constderntlon 

The different in space utMsatfon m CDS/ISIS & dBasea* Is veiy slgnlflcanl; In this exercise CDSrtStS emerges as 
the dear winner m space saving, hi tl-is exercise, both database wWi WenOcal data r«ave this title field Indexed 
andTable 5 ilustrates the amount of space used In both dataLasea. 

ErJc uiapw 



1 Titblo 1: 

! Field Dentiitlcn Tablo (F) for 
COS/iSiS 08ta'08«e 

Field Del inHlon Tedote (FDT) Database: PR 



I - 



I - 



Tag 


NaiT)6 


ten 


Typ 




AUTHO« 


45 


X 


2 




5 


X 


^ 3 


CfPT 


100 


X 


4 


PRE TITLE 


20 


yr 
/V 


5 






X 




SERIES 


55 


X 


* 


VOL 


30 


X 


Is 


AD 


1 


X 


... 3 


A R DATH 


3 


X 




PUCE 


25 
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_11 


PUBL 


60 


X 


J 2 
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X 


.--^ 


FOf^WAT 


10 


X 


Li 4 


tA^^G 


15 
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..15 


COPiHS 
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16 


TYPE 


10 


X 


_17 


AQSTAT 


7 


X 


_18 


CONOR 


50 


X 


J9 


COST 


8 
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_20 


MCMO 


?.(X) 


X 


21 


NDATE 
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X 
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TabJe 2: FleftJ Setect Tabla for CDS/ { 
iSIS Database j 

ID ' DAfA EXmACTJON POFMAT ! 

•I 0 V1 

2 0 V2 

3 0 V3 

4 0 V4 



21 0 V21 



TABLE 5: 

Spaces usee by sSDssseS-j- ones CDS/JSJS 







12,527,627 b 






TITl£.NDX 


2,352,25)6 b 
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PR.MQ1 


%m b 






PRNQ2 


riO(J8 b 


CDS/ISIS 




PRLOI 


131,224 b 


inv«rtad Jites 




PR.L02 


35, Wb 






Tota! (in<tex) 


973.4B2 b 
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PR.MST 


4»259.840 b 






5,233,302 b 





STRUCTuae of prmaster.hsf 

. list strudur© 

structure \ox database : e:\(ft>as*\cfataU7rrnas{0r dW 
^^laT4>3r of dflJa fecords: 14051 
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Exporting E08A3E3+ FHe {Pf?MAS- 
TER.DBF) By Runnlrjg DSSISO.EXE 



>DB31S0 

C19ASE !K to ISO exporter uliWy. 
vsr 2.70, witten by Atejandno, 3/i987. 

Selocl: (Pixport. e[X]it >E 

dBASE Ml file rwrne {..DBF1:PRMASTER 
PRMASTER.OSF 

Output ISO f»S [IS0.MST1:!S0.MST 
ISO.MSr 

i 

: Input FteW Sslectbn Table f lie {. FST}: PRi -FST 

i _ 



,' Conv«r»ktn affected tsy: 
Mr.YOOSarg Nge 
Systems Anatyst 
Comnular Contra 
UniversHi Malaya 



Q r. r> 



003905 
AUTHOR J 
hlNISTRY: 
DEPT.- 
TITLES 

005528 

MINISTRY: 

DEPTs 

PRE.TITLti 
TITLE: 

005629 
AUTHOR: 
MINISTRY: 
DKPT: 

TITLE: 



009775 
MINISTRY: 
DEPT: 
TITLE: 

0C9780 
MINISTRY: 
DEPTs 
TITLE: 

009794 
MINISTRY: 
DEPT: 
TITLE: 

009824 
MINISTRY: 
DEPT : 
TITLE; 

009B25 
MINISTRY: 
DEPT: 
TITLE? 

002669 
AUTHOR: 
MINISTRY: 
DEPT: 

PRE_TITLE: 
TITLE: 



0X2289 
MINISTRY: 
DEPT: 
TITLE t 



APPENDIX III 
SEARCH ON 'DURIaN' FROM TiTl.E FiELD 

THOMAS, A.V. 
KPU 

Forestry Dept., Peninsular Malaysia 
Malayan timbers ~ durian and berjgang 



KTANl 

ln«st. Penyel idikan ^. Kemajuan Per tanian Malaysia 

(MARDI) 

A 

Guide to durian cultivation 



KHO, Boon Li an 
KTANI 

Inst. Penyelidit<an 4: Kemajuan Pertanjan Mcilavsia 
(MARDI) 

Induced nutrient deficiency symptoms of durian 
seedl ings 



KTANI 

Jab. Pertanxan Semenanjung Malaysia. Caw. Perkembangan 
Penyak.1 t-pf?nyaki t durian 



KTANI 

Jab. Pertanian Semenanjung Malaysic*. Caw. Perkembangan 
Ulat daun durian 



K'TANI 

Jab. Pertanian Semenanjung M--layaia. Caw. Perkembangan 
Tanaman durian 



KTANI 

Jab. Pertanxan Semenanjung Malaysia. Caw, Perkembangan 
Ulat pengorek durian 



KTANI 

Jab. Pertanian Semenanjung Malaysia. Caw. Perkembangan 
Penyakxt cerana durian 



UMAR kayam 
KKBS 

Kern. Kebudayaan, Bella & Sukan 

Penyatuan daya Kreatif bahasa Melayu dalam kebudayaan 
dan bahasa di a lam Melayu'': Syarahan ks XII pada 17 
Dis*, 1982 di 0«wan Maktab Pmrgurut^n P«r«:pua^A W«layu 
Durian 0aun M«lAk*« 



KKBS 

Kern. Kebudayaan, Bella «< Sukan- Jab. Muzium 
Durinni raja m«gala buah 
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1C/03/86 APPTODTV fV 

CiOv»^:hi«€ni publications v.sld a.? -nm uMivEHSixy of 



{ 3lD^nb-?tica) order o* d^^p^T-i >nents} 



a f:ui«'it* for iMr4l;*^v^ian exrJor'-.eT^: 



^ N^ational Product j %*ity (>nt?^e 
4f?H^ Pcnvar.a la^*^Jn•-^ln/A^r:^;;^] review 19'^-^ 



Devt*?iopTii^nt Corpc**ar.lon Malay 

Lrimrhr. r.i>hunar. dan penyata rnra--l:irn /Annual 

^).'8t lapurar tal^urian d?.f: s:eny.7\r« KLr;»-k'1ra ^Annual 
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f-a^u No. • 32 



Rf^POf^T ON THE COVERNMCNT PUBLICATIONS HELD AT 
THE UNIVilRt-JTY OP MALAYA 
(in nlphiibeticcl ordtvr of liMe) 

f-ORHAI LANGUAGE RECORD NO. 



949 



95U 



Sahflya dad.-ih mi?nurut i^scamatvH Ia..Uf.,, obnh Alau-.. Selonqor Selanoor. J 
OD. Agaroo lalciiii [1988] 

a?iiki-]ah salorar. dapor kamu, Kol<i Kin.-.b<iJu, ;-ir,L4iii S.-ibah. Job. PerU 
man n.d. 

BaJt.ulma], [Ku.Uo Lumpurj MaiMis Again-t! fi-jum Wiloynf, Porsokutuaf. . f.ci 
itulm.-il 

Orig. BM ]j;S40 



Bakat '85 di Auditorium Bcj,ar, Afink/xs.-jp!.ir.i p.-tdci ?'6f.b. Ot t . 19:jl;-, 
O mcUam, [Kuula Lumpur] .7ab. Penyioran HnJay.sia r.l9S5j 

Orig. UN J55-;; 



y54 



955 



Bcilai Ser.i Lukis Negara 19i>F.!- 198G, Kucc.U Lumpur BaJui Sonj Lukis Neu 
orci 19^8 



Biilai Seni LuUit: NtH3aro K'ucJa Lumpur, Kuciii. Lumpur bitJoi iieni L.ukir, 
Neoara .tysja 

Or ig. 



BM 



14024 



BaJcti inuhibah, Kuala Lumpur J<,b, Perd.in..< Menteri. Lcmb. Perpaduan Np 
ootra 



n.l45 (ApriJ 1976) 
n.l98 (Doc, lv/0) 



Oriy. 
Oriq. 



9i«.. 



Balai muhihi-h, Kuala Lumpur Jab. Perdancj Men for j . J<ib. Rnkun lotanqg 
a & Perpaduan N(.'g<ir,^ 



n.235 (i';'S2> 

n.23e (April 1982) 

n.241 (July 1982) 

n.242 (Aug. 19S2) 

0.244 (Oct. 19C2) 

n.245 (Nov. J 982) 

11.246 (Dec. 19S2) 

n.247 (J.:,n. 1983) 



0>-ig. 
Orig. 
Oriq. 
Oricj. 
Orig, 
Orig. 
Or j g. 
Or in. 



957 



ura 



r. .24« (|--eb. 19B3) 
n.250 (April 1903) 
n.261 (May lys^) 
n.2S2 (June 1983) 
n.2S3 (July 1983) 
ri.2S4 (Aug. 1983) 
n.255 (Oct. 1983) 
n.260 (Aug/Sept- 1984) 
n.264 (April/May 19S5) 
n.266 (Aug/Sept. 1985) ^, 
ri.26/ (Oct/ Nov/ Dec., 1965) Or ij. 
O n.270 (April/Hay 1986) Orio 
ERJC "-272 (Au9/Sept. 1986) Ori^. 



Oi ig. 
Orig. 
Or ig. 
Orig. 
Orig. 
Or 19. 
Oric), 
Orig. 
Orig. 
Orio. 
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UNIFIED FORMAT FOR INFORMATION SHARING 
AMONG LIBRARIES AT THE LOS BANGS COMPLEX 

V. G. ANDAY 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES AT LOS 
BANGS, 4031 COLLEGE, LACUNA, PHILIPPINES 



ABSTRACT 



The Lob Banos Conplex or the University of the 
Philippines at Los Banos (UPLB) complex, situated aoMe 67 
kiloaeters south of Manila sprawls on «ore than 1,000 
hectares of caapus land, experimental fields, de»<>astra*-.ion 
farms, and reserach areas. The UPLB coaplex has seven 
colleges and 25 research and training institutions and only 
9 cf these colleges/institutes have libraries in addition to 
the University Library. Most of these libraries use 
infonsation systeas which are independently developed and 
tailored to their particular needs a This has resulted in 
data inooapatibility leading to limited access and use of 
available information. This paper discusses the resources 
and current operations of these libraries and the various 
foraats and standards used in their bibliographic records. 
Data elements of three existing databases, namely: 
Acquisition, Cataloging and lASt were coapared to deteraine 
their incoapatibilities. Using a coaaon software, CDS/ISIS, 
an atteapt was aade to propose a unified foraat that these 
libraries can use to exchange and share information within 
the complex. Although this is limited to UPLB coaplex at the 
moment, libraries/information centers of affiliate 
institutions are being considered for inclusion in the 
future . 
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UNIFIED FORMAT FOR INFORMATION SHARING 
AMONG LIBRARIES AT THE LOS BANGS COMPLEX 

V. G, ANDAY 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES AT LOS 
BANGS, 4031 COLLEGE, LAGUNA, PHILIPPINES 



The Los Banoa Complex 

The L 3 Bano8 complex or the University of the 
Philippines at Los Banos complex, situated some 67 
kilometers aouth of Manila sprawls on more than 1,000 
hectares of oampus land, experimental fields, demonstration 
farms, and research areas. In i965, two coliegeBf four 
institutes and a national Iruinitig center make up the Los 
Bancs complex which aimed to contribute to the building of 
an efficient, dynamic agriculture in the Philippines and 
other*^ Southeast Anian oountrioa so their expanding millions 
can live a life of abundance ^ freedom and dignity* 

At present, UPLB has seven ooiiegcs and 25 reneorch and 
training institutes (Appendix 1). It has likewise affiliate 
institutions within and off the campus. Among these are the 
International Pice Research Institute (IRRI), the 
Southeast Asian Regional Center for Graduate Study and 
Research in Agriculture (SRARCA), the Philippine Council 
for Agriculture, Forestry and Natural Resources Research 
and Development (PCARRD), the Forest Products Research 
and Development Institute (FPRDI), the Forest Research 
Institute (FORI), and the Education and Training 
Center of the Department of Local Governmert and Community 
Development of the Philippine Government. 
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Libraries at Loa Banos Complex 

The libraries at Los Banoa coapiex can grouped into 
libraries of UPLB and libraries/inforraa ..n centers of 
affiliate institutions. 

Library cooperation on a limited extent is being 
practiced anong these libraries due to inadequacy of 
library resources coupled with the increasing research 
activities. Researchers from these institutions nre allowed 
to avail of library resources within library premises, 
subject to each library's rules and regulations. 

This paper limits itself to libraries of the UPLB. 
These libraries are under the umbrella of one organization, 
so policies and regulations are not much of a problem. 
However, these lib'-ariea use information systems which are 
independently developed and tailored to their particular 
needs. This has resulted in data incompatibility leading to 
limited access and use of available information. Their 
library resources, current operations and the v&rious 
formats used in their bibliographic records ware surveyed. 
An attempt was made to propose a unified format that 
these libraries can use for better exchange and sharing of 
information within the complex. Once this is implemented, 
libraries of affiliate institutions within the Los Banoa 
complex should be included in resource sharing, since these 
libraries are located within a limited geographical area 
whose users have similar level of interest and whose 
resources are complementary and supplementary. However, 
effective resource sharing becomes a reality if there is 
commitment, funding and great deal of goodwill. The 
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acceptance of rationality behino resource sharing and 
demonstration of wi ngness to 3haro are key aspects to 
successful sharing schemes. 

Library and Inf o rmation Exc hanges within the Coaplex 

Of the 7 colleges and 25 institutes at UPLB, only 9 
have libraries, excludin^j the University Library. Of these, 
3 are coHe^fe libraries* and 8 are inatitute/school/oenter 
libraries* Others have reading rooms while the rest depend 
on the University Library. The UPLB Library System includer^ 
the University Library or Main Library and Unit libraries, 
namely: College of Forestry (CF) Library, College of 
Economics and Management/Agricultural Credit and Cooperative 
Institute {CEM/ACCI) Library, Institute of Agrarian Studies 
(lASt) Library, College of Veterinary Medicine/Institute of 
Animal Science/Dairy Training and Reaearch Institute 
(CWIAS/I>TRI ) Library, and uu-al High School Library, These 
libraries are under th'^ supervision of the University 
Librarian, Four other UPLB iibraric-f*, namely: the National 
Crop Protection Center (NCPC) Libra> Institute of Plant 
Breeding (IPB) Library, National Institute of Biotechnology 
and Applied Microbiology (DIOTECH) Library/Heading room, and 
Postharvest Horl . Kurv: Tr.ii. Iri;: nnv' Research Center 
(PHTRC) Library are directly under the Hupervision of the 
heads of the centei-s/insti tut eB • 

The University Library has the most extensive 
collection of agricultural materials in the country and is 
particularly strong in the plant and animal ucienees. It 
also serves as the ^'ationai Centers for the Information 
System for the AgricuJturai Sciepces and Technology (AGRIb) 
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and the ASEAN Food Post-Production Information Exchange 
Program (APEX). At the same time, it has CD-ROM AGRICOLA now 
ready for use. The current AGRICOLA disk covers 1984 to 
present and is updated quarterly. 

All UPLB libraries use the Library of Congress 
Classification in the organization of their library 
materials, except for IPB Library which is to be organized 
yet. Seven libraries are doing indexing services. The 
outputs are either in book form or slips filed in 
boxes/catalog trays. These manually produced index to 
periodicals have been designed to meet the immediate needs 
of their users. These local periodicals being indexed are 
not included in commercially published indexes. The common 
data elements used in these indexes are : Author, Title 
of the article. Title of the Source, Volume/Iasue Number, 
Pages, Date of Publication, and Subject Heading. Fifty 
percent of these libraries have Current Awareness Service in 
the form of Acquisitions List, SDI , etc. 

Softwar e and Har dware Avail ahln 

Of the 10 libraries covered only the University 
Library, lASt Library and NCPC Library have microcomputers. 
Three software packages which run on microcomputers are 
available at the University Library and lASt Library, 
namely: CDS/ISIS {Computerized Documentation 

System/Integrated Set of Information Systems), Wordstar and 
DB III. The NCPC Library has Wordstar and DB III and is 
currently applying for the acquisition of CDS/ISIS . 

At present, the University Library has embarked on 
computerizing the library processes. Using the CDS/ISIS 
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software developed by UNESCO, it started with Acquisition 
and Cataloging in 1988. It is still in the experimental 
stage, starting with 1988 book orders, and inspite of some 
minor problems, the library's needs are being met so far. 
Circulation ar.d Serials Control are alao being considered 
for computerization. Lately, the lASt Library started to 
computerize its collection using CDS^TSIS. Several staff of 
NCPC Library are now being trained on CDS/ISIS at the 
Agricultural Information Bank for Asia, SEARCA, while the 
BIOTECH Library/Readini? rcora intends to install a 
microcomputer using alBo the above software. 

Since CDS/ISIS software is already available to some of 
these libraries, a oommon format should be adopted by these 
libraries to faciiiiate better exchange of information. At 
the rate those libraries are going, and with manageable data 
yet to work on, It is but tiniely that a unified 
bibliographic fcrn^at be designed for compat ' bility purposes, 
easy access and maximum Rh^rlng of resources • With 
integrated effort, dupiina*:ion of work will also be 
minimi?:ed* 

CPS/ISIS is a general i^f*d Information Storage and 
Retrieval System ffj*Bi.:?niN' i^^peci t ^ ^ - ^or the computerized 
manaHoment of structured non-nuKiericnl data bases. One major 
advantage of this system as that the same set of computer 
programs is able to manipulate an unlimited number of 
databases each of which may consist of completely different 
data elements. Some features of CDS/ISIS require some 
knowledge of and experience with computerized information 
systems but once an application has been designed > the 
system may be used by person having little or no prior 
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Although CDS/ISIS deals with text and words, it doe© 
more than texz processing, even though it offers many of the 
features normally found in word-processinj? packages. This is 
because the text that CDS/ISIS processes is structured into 
dat>: elements that are defined. 

CDS/ISIS data base may be thought of an a file of 
related data collected to satisfy the information 
requirements of a given UBer community. It may be a simple 
file of addresses or a more complex file such as a library 
catalogue or a directory of research projects. In all 
these files J each unit of information is made up of 
elementary data elements (such as personal naroe, a title, 
etc) which may be defined and manipulated in various ways: 

- Define databases 

- Enter new records 

Modify, correct and delete records 

Automatically build and maintain fast acoesa files to 
each database 

- Retrieve records 

- Sort the records 

- Display the records 

- Print catalogues and/or indexes 

CDS/ISIS consists of a set of programs performing the 
above various systems functions • Data elements are stored in 
''fields*', each of which is assigned a numeric "ta«" which raay 
bo thought as the name of the field. The collection of field 
containing ail data elementa of a given unit of information 
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is called "record". The unique characteristic of CDS/ISIS 
is thRt it j.8 specifically d«8is{ned to handle f ields/reccrcis 
of varying length. A field may be optional (i.e. it may be 
absent in one or tnore t-ecords), it may contain a sinsle data 
element, or two or more variable length data fileraents. In 
the latter case, the field is said to contain "subf ieida" , 
oach of which is identified by "aubfieid delimiter" 
preceding the corresponding d«ta element . Furthermore b field 
may be "repeatabJ e" , i.e. any given record juay contain more 
than one insttinoe or "occurrence", of the field. 



Un i f i ed Fo riaa.tjro.r_Jji f o T-i&a t i on / Re_souiic e._fcJ^jirlUjg 

With the forestoiny discussion, resource sharing within 
the geotjraphic&l area or within the coiapiex is possible if 
there is a unified format among these libraries. Cooperation 
in the development of collection and services among 
libraries hope to provide users uith all the information 
they need. Library cooperation and resource sharing 
mitigates the inability of libraries to meet user need due 
to liioitttd resources. It works by coordinating and 
standardiKinfi library records on demand. 

Standards today take a variety of forms. They may be 
guidelines or roodels againsr which services, etc. are to be 
compared. Library atandards fall into this catejsory. Other 
standards toke the form of rules for •activities that should 
be applied as consistently as possitle but which, by Ihoir 
nature, wiil not neceaaarily produce the jdenticaJ results 
even when followed, Cataloji(.;ng rules are of this type. A 
third olssa of standards are specifications or "technical" 
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standards for which strict observance is necessary if 
sharing is to take plsc2. Format structure, character sets 
and code list standards fall into this class which the 
paper also aimed t.o attaiii. 

A format is the container Khich carr 2s both data and 
data identifiers in a aachine system. Data must be 
identified explicitly if it is to be processed and 
manipulated* The commonality of format allows some sharing 
of computer software; as computers get cheaper and 
programmers get more expensive, this sharing seems likely to 
spread . 

Sharing of resources of any library must also include 
the expertise of the professional and non-professional 
staff. It is this amalgamation of people, processes t ideas, 
materials and money which form the substance of a library 
and can be described as its resources. 

Since no library, even the largest, can hope to acquire 
and house every booK that its patron might sometimes need* 
it is apparent that every libra^^^y must depend to some extent 
upon some outside sources to provide what is lacking in its 
own collection to me*^l the needs of its patrons* 

In any efforts at resource sharing there should be a 
clear statement of priority between the individual library 
«tnd group* Each participant ©URt think in terms of the 
it up, otherwise the resource sharing system will not work. 

On the other hand, resource sharing can bring great 
satisfaction and a sense of service to users, but it can 
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also bring a sense of frustration and skepticism. Many are 
afraid to give what tliev possess. In most cases, it is the 
human factor that can spell success or failure in any 
library cooperative ventures whether at national or 
international level. There are other constraints under which 
resource sharing must operate such as limited financial 
resources, dearth of competent staff and delay in the 
delivery system because of distance factors. 

In the case of UPLB libraries, librarians interviewed 
are amenable to having a unified format, with the University 
Library as the coordinator of these activities to minimize 
duplication of efforts and to maximize resources for 
compatibility purposes, easy access and better flow of 
information* Hopefully, libraries/jnf ormation centers of 
affiliate institutions will soon join in this undertaking. 



Proposed Unified Format 

Table 1 shows the list of data elements in 3 existing 
databases, namely: Acquisition, Cataloging, and lASt. 

Forty-three data elements are present in these 
databases. Eight data elements are common to the three 
databases; eight data elements are common to only 2 
databases and 27 data elements do not have any similarity 
with the other databases. These 16 common data elements 
however, do not have common tags. Four of these common data 
elements are repeatable in one database but not in other 2 
databases* Also, 4 data elements are subfielded in one but 
not in others* Incompatibilities m these elements need to 
be worked out as to which is to be followed for 
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compatibility and standardization purposes. Since CDS/ISIS 
allows modification for data elements, unified format is 
attainable. 



information among computer-based systems, large and small 
all over the world, is the aim of the Comiaon Coamunication 
Format (CCF) which was established at the International 
Symposiu» on Bibliographic Exchange Formats in April 1978 
and was sponsored by UNESCO/PGI . 

Since one of the databases used tags for data eleaents 
common to CCF, it is but appropriate to adopt these for 
unification purposes. Those data elements of the existing 
databases which are comaon to CCF may be assigned the same 
tags or tag numbers as the CCF. Data elements which are 
repeatable in one data base should also be made repeatable 
in other databases. Likewise, data eieaenta which are 
subfielded in a other should also be subfielded in the other 
databases. Those data elements that are not with the CCF and 
those which may later b' added should be assigned tags and 
field characteristics which are consistent with other 
upcoming databases of o^her libraries. As long as libraries 
have common or unified format in inputting data to the 
system, like determining access points, using standardized 
headings/subjects, etc., exchange of information can easily 
be facilitated, regardless of varying output formats 
libraries may need. Even if libraries will have their own 
indexes/catalogs, union catalogs/indexes can also be easily 
produced if these needed data elements are present in their 
databases. For LC using libraries, the International 
Standard Bibliographic Description would be of great help in 
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making a common format for information exchanges among 
them^ 

Table 2 shows the prov>osod tags and field 
characteristics of the common data elements to be used by 
UPLB libraries already using CDS/ ISIS as well as those 
intending to acquire one* These are r.till subject to further 
modification, depending on the needs and consensus of the 
involved libraries* For the purpose of this paper, only the 
16 data elements are to be modofied at the moment while the 
27 uncommon data elements may be retained and will serve as 
the switching format (Table 3). 

Once the 16 common data elements are processed, with 
the tags of Acquisition and Cataloging databases converted 
to the proposed tags similar to lASt, using one of the 
functions of CDS/ISIS, the unified 43 data elements (Table 
4) will serve as basis for other libraries to follow in 
creating their own databases. 

Coriol us ions /Recomme ndations 

The Los Bancs complex is not only liraitod to UPLB but 
includes affiliate institutions as well* This proposed 
unified format could be presented to the information 
centers/libraries of these institutions to determine their 
interest, whether they truly accept the idea of resource 
sharing* Since these libraries are within a limited 
geographical area whose users have similar level of 
interest and whose resources are complementary and 
supplementary, it is with high hopes that these libraries 



outside of UPLB will be willing to cooperate and share 
because effective resource sharing only becomes a reality if 
there is cotmsitnent^ funding and great deal of goodwill 
among participants. 

Unified foraat among t!iese libraries is necesaar^'^ to 
ensure that common procedure, compatible guidelines f and 
standards are iaaplemented by the individual 

agencies/institutions to aake the most effective use of the 
exchange of biblicgrRphic data* 

Prohibitive organizational policies and library's rules 
and regulations should perhaps be reviewed for the benefit 
of the resource sharing group. Among affiliate institutions, 
PCARRD, 8EARCA and IRRI (although not in the library but 
currently being used at their Computer Center for testing) 
have CDS/ISIS software package, thus, unified format among 
UPLB libraries cculd then be extended to Los Bancs complex, 
then perhaps to National and International levels as well. 
It is an axxbi tious undertaking, but once it becomes 
operational at the Los Bancs Complex, realization of higher 
undertaking may not be too far behind* 
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Table 1 - LIST OF DATA ELEMENTS IN EXISTING DATABASES ( DB ) 



Data Elements 



Tags/Field Characteristics 
AcquLsition DB Cataloging DB lASt DB 



Author 

Title 

Publisher 

Publisher Address 

Price 

Edition 

Pub. Date 

Copies 

Letter Order No. 
Date Ordered 
Date Received 
Fund 
Subject 

Beconmended By 
Library- 
Dealer 
Status 
ISBN 

Accession Number 
Co-author 
Corporate Entry 
Acronym 
Editor 

Introduction By 
Forewoid By 
Sponsored By 
Translator 
Illustrator 
Collation 



5(R) 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 

65(R) 
70(R) 
75(K) 
80 

82(R) 

85 

90 



5 
50 
65 
60 

55 
70 



110 



90 
105{R) 
10(R} 
15 

20(R) 
25{R) 
30(R) 
35 

40(R) 
45(R) 
75 



300 
200 

400 (Sa) 

400(Sb) 

465 

260 

440 



620 



615 
301 

310(Sa) 
310(Sb) 



460 
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Table 1 (Continuation) 



Notes 80 500 

Contents 85 

Tracing 95 

Call Number 100 610 

Source 115 025 

Date Cataloged 120 

Type of Material 005 

Type of Document 010 

Mode of Acquisition 015 

Conference 320 

Degree 030 

Volume 450 

Series 480 

Abstract 600 



(R) Repeatable (Sa) - Subfield a (Sb) ^ Subfield b 
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Table 2 - PROPOSED UNIFIED TAGS AND FIELD 
CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMON DATA ELEMENTS 



Tag Data Elements/Field Characteristics 

200 Title 

260 Edition 

300 Author (R) 

400 Place of Publication and Publisher 

400a Publisher (Sa) 

400b Publisher's Address (Sb) 

440 Publication Date 

615 Accession Number (R) 

620 Subject (R) 

90 ISBN 

115 Source 

301 Co-author (R) 

310 Name of Corporate Body 
3i0a Corporate Entry (Sa) 

460 Collation 

465 Prict 

5C0 Note? 

610 Call Number 
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Table 3 - TAGS/DATA ELEMENTS NOT COMMON TO EXISTING 

DATABASES 



Tag Data Elemex\ts 

20 Editor 

25 Introduction By 

30 Foreword By 

35 Sponsored By 

371: Translator 

39» Illustrator 

40 Copies 

45 Letter Order No, 

50 Date Ordered 

55 Date Received 

60 Fund 

70 Recommended By 

75 Library 

80 Dea3er 

82 Status 

85 Contents 

95 Tracing 

005 Type of Material 

010 Type of Document 

015 Mode of Acquisition 

030 Degree 

120 Date Cataloged 

310b Acronym 

320 Conference 

450 Volume 

480 Series 

600 Abstract 



* Renumbered 
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Table 4 - PROPOSED UNIFIED FORMAT FOR ALL THB EXISTING 

DATA ELEMENTS 



Tag Data Elements/Field Characteristics 

200 Title 

260 Edition 

300 Author (R) 

400 Place of Publication and Publisher 

400a Publisher (Sa) 

400b Publisher's Address (Sb) 

440 Publication Date 

615 Accession Nuraber (R) 

620 Subject (R) 

90 ISBN 

115 Source 

301 Co-author (R) 

310 Name of Corporate Body 

310a Corporate Entry (Sa) 

310b Acronya (Sb) 

460 Collation 

465 Pricf: 

500 Notes 

610 Call Number 

20 Editor (R) 

25 Introduction By (R) 

30 Foreword By (R) 

35 Sponsored By 

37 Translator (R) 

39 Illustrator (R) 

40 Copies 

45 Letter Order No. 

50 Date Ordered 

56 Date Received 

60 Fund 
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Table 4 (Continuation) 



70 Recommended By 

75 Library 

80 Dealer 

82 Status 

85 Contents 

95 Tracing 

005 Type of Material 

010 Type of Document 

015 Mode of Acquisition 

030 Degree 

120 Date Cataloged 

320 Conference 

450 VoluEce 

480 Series 

600 Abstract 
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Appendix 1 - UPLB UNITS 

1. College of Agriculture 

a. Dairy Training and Research Institute 

b. Farming Syatens and Soil Resourcee Institute 

c. Institute of Animal Science 

d. Institute of Food Science and Technology 

e. Institute* -"Lw^^ ^reedw><f 

f. National Crop Protection Center 

g. National Plant Genetic Resources Laboratory 

h. UPLB-ASEAN Postharvest Horticulture Training and 

Research Center 

2. College of Arts and Sciences 

a. Institute of Biological Sciences 

b. Institute of Chemistry 

c. Institute of Mathematical Sciences and Physics 

d. Learning Resource Center 

e. UPLB Limnological Station 

3. College of Economics and Management 

a. Institute of Agrarian Studies 

b. Agricultural Credit and Cooperative Institute 

4. College of Engineering and Agro-Industrial Technology 

a. Agricultural Machine! y Testing and Evaluation 

Center 

b. Regional Network for Agricultural Machinery 

5. College of Forestry 

a. Institute of Forest Conservation 

b. Forest Development Center 

c. Forestry Research and Extension Center 
6» College of Human Ecology 

7. College of Veterinary Medicine 

8. Specialized and Trt^ining Units 

a. Center of Policy and Development Studies 

b. Muueura of Natural History 

c. National Institutes o/ Biotechnology and Applied 

Microbiology 

d. National Training Center for Rural Development 

e. Research Management Center 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC STANDARDS OF INDONESIA 

Dady P. Rachinananta 
NATIONAL. LIBRARY OF INDONESIA 
JAKARTA, INDONESIA 

Abstract 

As libr-^ry science is considered fairly new to Indonesia, librarians 
are still trying very hard to gain a foothold for a bibliographic control 
standard which may hold ^p as the Indonesian standards Even then, most 
librarians L,till use the AACRl as the basis for their work up to now, 
which in some cases complies with the Indonesian condition. In coping 
with this situation? several institutions, Including the University of 
Indonesia's library school, began developing their om standards in the 
hope that it would be implemented nationally. As it turned out, although 
based on the internationally acknowledged, they do not conform with each 
other in the sense that a generality should have been made instead of being 
independently created. It is for this reason that the Centei' for Library 
Development took an action by projecting manuals and standards during the 
seventi<^s to be used by libraries in Indonesia^ stressing on provincial 
libraries \;hich are under the auspices of the Center, so that they would 
become the criterion by which other libraries in the province might followv 
In the yearr. that follow, the call for developing an Indonesian ver^^ion of 
a communication format arose in the early eighties, ^his format for 
computerised bibliographic rf^cords, named INDOMARC, is expected to be most 
helpful in the distribution of cataloging data to libraries throughout 
Indonesia. 
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BIBLlOGBAmXC STMDAIDS OF IHDOKgSIA 



Dady P. R.acfaiaananta 



National Library of Indonesia 
Jakarta, Indonesia 



Background 

The history of bibliographies in Indonesia dates back to the 19th 
century and early 20th century during the Dutch colonial period, A noted 
Dutch bibliographer at that time whose painstaking effort had resulted Into 
one of the most comprehensive bibliographies of the Netherlands East Indies 
ever made was G. Ockeloen. Regarded by many as a pioneer in the field, he 
succeeded in compiling a nearly complete listing of literature, monographs 
as well as serials, dating from 1870 to 1954. Despite all the difficulties 
encountered, ha managed to accomplish no fewer than ten volumes of bibli- 
ography. Another prominent Dutchman of the same field. Jacobus Anne van de 
Chijs, had also gathered such materials but of an earlier period, ranging 
from 1659 to 1870, His work was in reality a precedent of Ockeloen's, but 
the latter seemed to be more distinguished since its coverage was more of 
importance in scope. 

Although the description is simple, comprising only the "traditional" 
author, title and publisher statements, their work indirectly became the 
basis of the present Indonesian National Bibliography. (BNl/Bibliograf i 
Nasional Indonesia). The system contained no indexes and class numbers 
whatsoever, since no scheme for such had existed yet. Commencing 1 January 
1953, the Ministry of Education decreed the founding of the Office of Na- 
tional Bibliography (KEN/Kantor Bibllografi Nasional). Its main task was 
to register all literature published within the country and to produce a 
national bibliography to be issued periodically. In the fciloving years, 
several changes had been made on the struccuval organization of the KBN, 
which ended in 1975 when It was transformed into the Division of Bibliogra- 
phy and Deposit. As a subordinate of the Center for Library Development, 
this Division was wholly responsible for the production of the BNI , besides 
serving as « deposit library for Indonesian materials and as a regulatory 
agency for the National Union Catalog (KIN/Katalog Induk Nasional). 

Similar difficulties, as experienced by the early bibliographers in 
dealing with the listing of printed materials, were partly due to the lack 
of coordination among publishers in the scsttered provinces. It was true 
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in respect of acquiring governjajent docuaents because they were never pub-* 
llcly distributed nor sold. Another problem was that a legal deposit act 
Jiad not been resolved yet, thus causing a snag to the flow of books to the 
Division* In spite of its limited resources, the Division had performed 
very well and its coverage kept increasing with each new edition of the 

mi. 

Aside from theee issues, the Division had contrived means of catalog- 
ing rules especially for the need of Indonesian libraries. The rules of 
course had considerably changed fro© the traditional style that the early 
bibliographers used to the highly complex ones as established by the AACR 
(Anj^lo -Anerican Cataloj^ing Rules Even after the Integration of the 
Division into the National Library in 1980, the local rules had also prog-- 
ressed in accordance with the existing condition as the National Library 
now emerges as the focnl point of library ''sophist J cation'* in Indonesia, 
ahe bivision officially merged with three other big libraries in Jakarta, 
i.e. the MuseuK Library, the Social Sciences, Politics and History Library, 
and the Jakarta Prov5ncial Library, to form the National Library )♦ 

As library science is considered relatively new to Indonesia, the 
librarian continuously struggles to gain a foothold for a bibliographic 
standard vliich may hold up as the Indonesian standard. Even then, «oat 
librarians maintain the AACR I as the basis of their work up to now, which 
in several cases acconsmodate the Indonesian condition. Some of the rules 
offer the flexibility which we need, rather than the strictness and rigid- 
ity of the later rules which were developed mostly for automation purposes. 
In dealing ;d.th various publications and formats, the catalogers in many 
instances require a combination of both. 

In coping with this situation, several inecitutions have devised their 
own Qtandardo in the hope that it would be implemented nationally. Still 
based on the AACR, they do reflect what kind of standards Indonesian li- 
braries xt^ally need. Sose have been produced by the University of Indo-- 
nesia's library school (JlP/Jurusan Ilmu Perpustakaan), but for the most 
part, theee are intended entirely for teachingc For the practising librari-- 
ana, they may somewhat be regarded as static and old-fashioned as they 
consist largely of theoretical elements. Nevertheless, as the basic el- 
ement of library science, they are truly and magnificently thorough. Yet, 
we face the fact that certain institutions dealing with libraries are per- 
sistently producing their own manuals. Although baaed on the internation- • 
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ally acknowledged rules, they do not conform with each other in the sense 
that a generality should have been aade instead of being independently 
made« 

The 8tmd&rd8 

It was for this reason that the Center for Library Development began 
projecting manuals and standards during the 19708 to be used by libraries 
in Indonesia* Stressing on provincial jnes which are under the auspices of 
the Center, it was expected that these libraries would become the bench- 
marks by which others in the provinces might follow. Standards such as for 
cataloging, geographic division, authority name, and so on, eventually 
started to appear, T'- date they are as follows: 

-Extension and adaptation of notations, on several sections in the P.evey. 
Deciiaal Classification (DDC) specifically related to Indonesia 

Authority list of Indonesian names 

- Indonesian cataloging rules 

- List of uniform headings for geographical names and corporate bodies of 
Indonesia 

- Abridged Dewey Decimal Classification and relative index of the 10th 
edition 



Extension and adaptation of DDC 

The Extension and Adaptation , which was a result of the work under- 
taken by the Technical Committee of the 1972 International Book Year in 
Indonesia, is basically the DDC variant exclusively used for the Indonesian 
region. It consists of the modifications of the sections of Islam (297), 
language and literature (499 and 899) and their regional subdivisions, and 
geography and history (915,98 and 959.8) also with their subdivisions. 

Examples:- Geography 915,98 Indonesia 

915.9821 West Java (province) 

915.982141 Bandung (city) 

History 959.8 Indonesia 

959.88 Irian Jaya (province) 

959.887 Jayapura ( :ity) 

This local treatment has been developed considering the already wide- 
ly-nised Dewey scheme in Indonesian libraries. The need for an extension 
for local subjects was felt as the output of books was becoming higher snd 
higher, and the provision for them in the scheme was understandably quite 
limited, e.g. Indonesian language and literature were provided only in 
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499.221 and 899.221 respectively. Besides, it was iwpracnlcal because of 
its lengthy notation and it lacked details when subdivisions need to be 
added. So, the Committee decided to use 4X and 8X instead to replace those 
two provisions as the bane nurabers for language and literature treatment, 
and extend them according' to the subdivisions devised by the Center for 
Language* Developioent • 

Examples: Language 4X0 Indonesian language ( Bahasa Indo nesia) 

4X0.3 dictionary of the Indonesian language 
4X1 languages in Sumatra 
4X1.4 Mlnangkabau language 
4X5 languages in Bali and Nusa Tenggara 
4X5.1 Balineae language 

Literature 8X0 Indonesian literature 

8X1*4 Mlnangkabau literature 

8X2#001 Ancient Javanese literature 

8X5.1 Balinese literature 

8X6,3 Toraja literature 

Even though the DDC was formerly intended to be used internationally^ 
but for several sections, specifically local treatment, it lacked the adap- 
tation from the location where this sYste© originated. As shown by the 
sehene, subjects concerned with the United States have the most emphasis 
compared with other parts of the world. The same goes to the religion 
section (200) where Chris tianity has the biggest portion of treatment. 
Criticisms have been addressed to librarians from several honorable members 
of the Parliament (DPR/Dewaii Petvakilan Rakyat) a couple years ago concern'- 
ing the notation for Islam (297) in the DDC, 

They, as members of the DPR^s Islamic fraction, argued that the DDC 
did not contain enough notations for the country's religion; therefore, 
they proposed a broader and more specific provision to be made in conform- 
ity with the national requirement* Other remarks suggested that the whole 
DDC schetoe be changed completely on the grounds that it did not reflect the 
Indonesian culture at all. But as we all know, this is unavoidable; no 
single existing system can ever satisfy the need of every individual at the 
same time, no matter how just that scheme may be. It was for these rea- 
sons, among others, that this standard was brought up, hopefully, as a 
plausible answer to the problem for a local treatment in the scheme- 

A uthority list 

The authority list has three editions: the first wae published in 
1973, the second in 1978, and the third in 1985. Coverage was more or less 
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the same but to the latter had been added quite a number of entries. The 
only one of its kind in this country, this list needs to be updated regu- 
larly to aid the catalogers in their work. Presently, we have a collection 
of files of author cards at our disposal, which is meant as guide rirds for 
making author indexes in the BNI . By publishing thi^ collection, ideally 
we could, at certain intervals, produce editions of authority lists • As 
the basis of the heading for an author, the real name in complete form is 
used; if not available, the name by which he or she is popularly and com- 
monly known is chosen, which could either be his or her nicknames, pseudo- 
nyms, etc. '»"he last element of the name is entered as entry element (ex- 
cept in certain i.HSes). References are made from all other forms to the 
name being used in the heading, including from direct order, as Indonesians 
are accustomed to address each other by their first names* 

Examples: Haliw, Karim, 1918- 

X Atma Anoma (a pseudonym) 
Hanka, R.O. (.a pseudonym) 
Karim Halim 

Sekarjadi (a pseudonym) 

Gautama, Sudargo, 1928- 

X Gouw, Giok Siong 
Sudargo Gautama 

This list, however, is limited only to authors of Indonesian origin. 
However, if a foreign author has changed his or her name to an Indonesian 
name, then the name would also be included with a reference made from the 
previous name (as illustrated by "Gautama"). 

Cataloguing rule s 

Another step toward the application of Indonesian rules in cataloging 
is the improvisation of the AACR and ISBD into the Per aturan Kataloj^isasi 
Indonesia . This manual contains various cataloging rules pertaining to 
common usage in Indonesian libraries • Of great significance, the ISBD ^£!11 
ternational Standard Bibliographic D escription ) is the standard by which 
all books and serials and non-book materials alike are described bo as to 
be understood internationally. Those who are at work in the cataloging 
field will find this manual usetul ; it contains not only the rules them- 
selves, but also their examples included at the end. 

Already in its second printing, it is distributed to institutional and 
public libraries in the country gratis, as are all other publications is- 
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sued by the Center for Library Development. But sooner or later this book 
may become obsolete for the greater part of regional libraries have begun 
using the newer AACR2. As automation has just recently been introduced to 
libraries in Indonesia, the latest rule would be the choice since it seems 
to be more suitable for machine-readable formats. Differing moetly in 
punctuations from the earlier edition and in rules for corporate body head- 
ings, the AACR2 has been used for quite some time at the National Library 
with slight modifications in the local place names ^ such as: 

Irian Jaya (Indonesia : Province) modified to Irian Jaya 

- Conference on Library Surveys (1977 : Bogor, Indonesia) modified to 
Conference on Library Surveys (1977 : Bogor) 

Thus, only the well-known facts are utilized, and redundancies (which 
the AACR2 does not consider so) are omitted^ ("Indonesia ; Province" is 
left ouc because Irian Jaya is known to be a province; no other place or 
thing has such a name). However, the strict application of AACR2 in the 
National Library is inevitable where uniformity Is required, such as in the 
case of the SEAPRINT project with its SEAMARC format, and the coming INDO- 
MARC format, which we shall discuss later* 

Uniform headings 

The Center for Library Development has added another publication to 
its series of standards, entitled Daftar Tajuk Seragam untuk Nama-mama 
Geografi dan Badan Korporas i Indonesia (1981), concerning headings for 
geographical names and corporate bodies. For geographical names all member 
countries of the United Nations and their capital cities (in Indonesian 
spelling form) are included, as well as Indonesian place names from all 
levels of local government. Even though it contains place names outside 
Indonesia, the emphasis is really on local geography. Details rarely found 
in geographical publications do exist in this book, such as municipal or 
village names which sometimes fail to appear in the map. Although quite 
comprehensive in its listing, the only thing missing from it is the list of 
coordinates which distinguishes it from the National Gazetteer, published 
by the National Coordinating Board of Survey and Mapping (BAKOSURTANAL). 
It consists of many see and see also references from foreign names and 
unused forms of spelxings. 

Examples: Berlin Timur 

X East Berlin 
East Berlin lihat Berlin Timur 
Greece lihat Yunani 
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Irak 

X Iraq 
Kabul (Afghanis tan) 
Kensusu (Boyolali ) 
legal (Kabupaten) 
Yogyakarta 

X Jogjakarta 

Another important feature of this publication is a list of (central) 
government bodies and agencies with their subordinates. Some local ones 
are also included which may serve as examples for other regions in the 
country • The numerous changes in names which had occurred since the birth 
of the nation are not included yet. As it is customary perhaps to alter 
government structure and policies wnlth every change of the Cabinet, those 
concerned with cataloging (Indonesian) corporate bodies have to keep track 
of their history since there have been many changes during all this time. 

The State Secretariate in the past had published several directories 
of government bodies, but now most of them are already out of date. The 
problem often confronting catalogers is that such governmental changes (and 
their addresses) are seldom publicized or announced, and consequently they 
have to devise methods of their own for searching these peculiarities, 
which in fact are never easy to find. Nevertheless, national catalogers. 
manage to cop^c through the ordeal, yet look forward to having the edition 
revised and. If possible, supplemented periodically. 



Subject headings 

This list of subject headings is essentially the Indonesian version of 
the Sears" List of Subject Headings . Originally, it was meant as an ap- 
proach to the implementation of local headings for smali public and school 
libraries as its title suggests, instead of using the English language one. 
Eventually, it now becomes a national standard for the application of Indo- 
nesian vocabulary in all types of libraries. First published in 1977, it 
was not only in use by small libraries but also by bigger ones like the 
National Library, which staff had some difficulties in determining subjects 
for the varieties of literature due to the list's rather limited headings. 
In the second revised edition of 1986, besides the headings themselves (a 
large part adapted from the LC subject headings iOth ed.), class numbers 
based on the DDC 19th edition «:re added, designed to simplify the process 
of assigning subject headings and classification. 

Plans to publish a th-^ rd edition are under way, but again because of 
some technical and financial problems this project is held up for the time 
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being. There was once an Idea of using the Library of Congress Subject 
Headings (LCSH) for the National Library and translating them, which nat- 
urally would be more appropriate for such a big library; but of course it 
was never realized. Retaining the English version would "violate" its 
national mission to promote local headings, but on the contrary translating 
Xi would require a vast amount of manpower, time and money which definitely 
is out of the question. Aside from all these, the list nevertheless roves 
to be indispensable; in addition, it helps to stimulate our imagination on 
how to extend and improvise the headings and their subheadings, and create 
new terms whenever possible. 

Abridged Dewey scheme 

As the name implies, the abridged version of the Dewey scheme is none 
other than a simplified decimal classification of the 10th edition, trans- 
lated with permission from the Forest Press. Intended primarily for stu- 
dents in library courses organized by the Center for Library Development, 
it assists beginners in using the system with the purpose of assigning 
class numbers. It simulates the original DDC so that it will give its 
users an overall view of the ins and outs of decimal classification. How- 
ever, lack of English language proficiency remains the number one obstacle 
to using the English publication in their everyday work that constantly 
plagues most librarians and the public in general. 

It was for this reason that motivated the Center to publish this hand- 
somely-bound manual in 1983 (second edition) for the benefit of would-be 
catalogers. The schedules, tables and indexes are combined into a single 
volume, with an instruction for use and list of terminologies included. A 
glance over it would give the impression of complexity, but a closer look 
at its contents dismisses all bias opinions that classification is a very 
hard thing to comprehend. Therefore, it is recommended that students of 
library school use this book as an introductory stage for determining 
simple class numbers to books that need no long notations. Ultimately, as 
knowledge advances, the real DDC would take over as they undergo training 
in the real world of classification with complicated books to work out. 

Other atendards 
Serial numbers 

A serial is defined as a publication issued in successive parts and 
intended to be continued indefinitely. The very nature of serials, which 
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are so often subject to change in title, in frequency, and in format has 
made necessary the development of a standard code for their identification. 
To be effective, the iicpleoentation of the code had to be international, 
while registration had to be initiated at the national level where the 
serials ax published. The Indonesian national center for ISDS ( Interna- 
tional Serials Data Syste m) is adrainiatered by the Center for Scientific 
Documentation and Information (PDII), which is responsible for promoting 
the use of the ISSN ( International Standard Serial Numbe r) and achieving 
total coverage in the registration of Indonesian serials. 

The national center maintains a close contact with the International 
Center in Paris and the Regional Center for Southeast Asia at the Thai 
National Library in Bangkok. The International Center is responsible for 
establishing and maintaining, in machine-readable form, a reliable interna- 
tional register of serial publications. Records of Indonesian serials are 
sent here for inclusion in this file. The PDII, since 1976, allocates ISSN 
to Indonesian serial publications and focuses on covering all titles re- 
questing serial numbers. 

Scheme for the ISE^^ ( Internat ional Stand ard Book Number ) has started 
since 1985 and is implemented locally by the National Library which keeps 
in touch with the international agency for the ISBN in West Berlin* By 
assigning ISBN to their books, publishers will have an opportunity not only 
to promote and sell, but also help to facilitate the distribution of books 
worldwide. Records of their publications are kept both by the national 
agency in Jakarta and the ISBN agency .in West Berlin, representing the 
International Publishers Association and the International Federation of 
Library Association (IFLA). Besides designating ISBN, the National Library 
also controls CIP (Cataloging in Publication) for new books. Copies of 
their title page and bibliographic information are forwarded to the Libr<4ry 
to be cataloged, and are later sent back to the publishers to be included 
in the publications. Currently, there are about 200 publishers taking part 
in this scheme, government and commercial as well, out of which 60% are 
actively involved. 

Spelling form 

To simplify the work of catalogers in making author entries, the Na- 
tional Library has since 1982 adopted a standard albeit not yet imposed as 
a national one. Unwritten but formal as it may seem, it minimizes the 
varieties of "personal styles*' in names which in one way or another gener- 
ate unwanted confusion in filing and authority list as well* By applying a 
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similar technique from Che BISA ( Bibliographic iaf ormation on Southeast 
Asia) project at the University of Sydney, all Indonesian personal names 
appearing in entries as access points are converted to the new spelling 
form of the Indonesian language. (This new spelling form, or EYD, intro- 
duced by the Department of Education and Culture in 1972, was the result of 
an agreement between the governments of Indonesia and Malaysia to establish 
a uniform spelling for their languages)* Namely, the old ch> dj^, J[, are 
changed to kh, j^, j^, £ respectively, including the Dutch form of oe to _u 
that often appears in Javanese names. 

Examples: Achmad becomes Akhmad 
D joeleha Juleha 
Harjanto Haryanto 
Mardjali Harjali 
Soekotjo Sukoco 

Before practicing this technique, the BNI's indexes contained many see 
references from the old spelling to the new one and vice versa, which in 
effect took up much space and were not considered so urgently needed. By 
eliminating this feature, the inconsistencies of individual authors could 
be treated uniformly. There was, however, the see reference made from a 
direct name order to a ^'supposed*' surname, because customarily most Indo- 
nesians go by their first names rather than their last (except in certain 
ethnic groups, such as the Batak or Ambones* , where surnames or marga names 
are of prominent nature). Even official name directories, like the list of 
employees at the National Library, the telephone directory, or, i^^onically, 
the list of students attending the library 3chool, are arranged alphabeti- 
cally Hy first names. But, as we are all ware, the utilization of last 
names for entries is for library purposes onxy, a<? it has been the consen'- 
sus, and does not by any means reflect the common practice in Indonesia. 

\ 

National format 

Library automation in Indonesia showed no sign of progress yet, but In 
the last few yeaxs a couple of libraries have begun experimenting with the 
application of computers to carry out their administrative work and litera- 
ture searching. One of them is the Center for Scientific Documentation and 
Information (PDII). Strictly for internal use, their automation process is 
presently limited to compiling indexes of scientific journals, and making 
the information available through a selective dissemination scheme. Never- 
theless-> the National Library is already planning for computerization, and 
it is now in the phase of completing a communication format, nass^ly, the 
INDOMARC. 
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This machine-readable cataloging (MARC) is one of the results of, as 
well as prerequisite for^ library automation • The Indonesian implementa- 
tion of the International Standard Format ISO 2709 is a format for blbli-- 
ographic information incerchange using magnetic tape or other machine- 
readable media* The call for promoting an Indonesian version of MARC first 
arose in 1981, in a meeting of the Consortium of National Libraries and 
Documentation Centers, Southeast Asia (NLDC-SEA) as part of a plan for 
cooperative development of an automated selected bibliography for Southeast 
Asia. Amongst the five nations, Indonesia was the only country which did 
not have a MARC format. However, the appearance of the Indonesian format 
was delayed by some insurmountable obstacles. 

As INDOMARC was initiated partly as an endeavor towards cooperation 
between the Southeast Asian nations, it resembled, therefore, the MARC 
format for Southeast Asia QSEAMARC) in lise at that time. (It is intended 
that the INDOMARC format will be most closely compatible with USMARC). 
During the first half of the 80s, as part of the SEAPRINT (an acronym for 
Southeast Asian imprints) project undertaken by five national libraries in 
the Southeast Asia region, Indonesia was then responsible only for complet- 
ing input sheets which were based on the SEAMARC format* Through the Na- 
tional Library, they were peiiodically sent to the project's regional cen- 
ter at the Universiti Sains Malaysia, Penang, to be processed and input 
into the computer. This project, which has been terminated due to lack of 
funding, had the objective of projecting an interlibrary exchange network 
among its members and a selective regional listing of national imprints 
using the computer. 

In whatever way, through this project, there was a possibility of 
producing the mi as a by-^product of the regional listing, and this could 
be achieved by slightly modifying the regional system. It was expected 
from this very nroject that we should gain a lot of experience by taking 
full advantage of these Indonesian and foreign standards as well* Thus, it 
should enable us to narrow the gap between the changing rules and the ones 
we have at homo in this ever-evolving world of machine-readable format and, 
eventually, disseminate this knowledge to librarians and those concerned 
throughout the country. 

The National Library plans to use INDOMARC to create bibliographic 
records for the Indonesian imprints in BNI. It also plans to use this 
format for cataloging other titles added to its collections. (Fortunately, 
the transliteration of vernacular scripts does not pose a problem because 
the Indonesian language consists only of roman scripts; even though works 
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in old Javanese and Balinese scripts are collected at the National Library, 
they ax-e readily available also in the transliterated and translated form 
as well). These records together will form the basis of a national data 
base of bibliographic records. This data base will be the foundation of a 
network for sharing library information. It is hoped that other libraries 
m Indonesia, as they acquire the necessary hardware and software suitable 
for operating a bibliographic data base, will also use the INDOMARC foraat 
Lo catalog library materials in their collections, and eventually contrib-* 
ute their records to the national data base. 

Epilog 

The bibliographic standards discussed here are considered to be in the 
preliminary stages of development. It is for the benefit of librarians 
that they are initiated so as not to be dependent on foreign standards 
alone, since most of the latter turned out to be rather difficult for the 
average users. However, this handicap in (English) language skill is, a. 
matter of fact, the driving mechanism behind all the issues that ccmpelJed 
them to formulate standards of their own. In use by the National Library 
and most, if not ail, libraries within the administrative activities of the 
Center for Library Development, they are by national standard considered 
excellent and comprehensive in contents and scope. This achievement Indeed 
has a profound effect on later improvement of those tools and other ptopoa- 
ed ones. Newer editions with better typography and stronger bindings are 
among th^ suggestions put forward by users for heavy-duty purposes. Though 
neither commercially distributed or sold to individuals, they may otherwise 
be obtained free of charge by writing to the publisher. 
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ORGANIZIMG COMMITTEE 



Temc hai Su v a rn ada t 
P()nsri Guaysuwan 
Noppotn*i Puangsuwan 
Som 1 ux Suv; an p an i c h 
PiTjOnmart Kruthar.ooch 
Jureeratana Pongpaew 
Tasanapcrn Gadavanij 
Chu.man Tiralcit 
r^uch'Ltra Utamawatiii 
Punnee OnkviSv'^ssphiboon 

TECHfJICAL COMMITTEE 

Fenst^i Guaysuwan 
Alan Hopkinson 
TzB'-Chung Li 
Ruth A. P^rceil 
Mary Peterson 
Hmston D, Roox-^rts 
.^ue Wri/^ht 

FU^iD ^ RAISING COMMITTEF. 

Satit Uthaisri 
Om Huvanondana 
Prakit Apisarnthanarax 
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Thainnoon Duan&^anee 
Voravuth Arkarapreedee 
Mcngkol Leelatham 
Praipol Koo[nsup 
Supote ChunanuntPthun 
Pichai Charnsupharindr 
Piboon Limprapat; 
Chira Hongladarom 
Banyat Surakanvit 
Temchai Suvarnadat 
Prapaiphan JaruUhavee 
Somsri Keeratiwutthikul 
Paredee Ratanaudcm 
Jureeratana Pongpaew 
Kov;it Rapeepisarn 

riNx^RCIAL HEGI^TRATION COrH-IITTEE 

wopporn Puanrrsm^an 
Bungorn Kraisai 
Suv^anna Keov;pikul 
Krcngtong Jaratvimonporn 
Soontaree Itsarangool Na Ayuthaya 
Suvapee Sangpar 
Chutarat Eaimsesai 
Rungthiwa Nimcharoune 
Rampaporn Cha^nswarng 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

Teinchai Suvarnadat 

Pensri Guaysuwan 

Tasanaporn Gaclava?uj 

Shalash Liyavanija 

Prapaiphan Jaruthavee 

Soralux Suwanpanich 

Prathuangtip Vudhirdnarit 

oocnthiwa Kulnaiboon 

^tchareeya Ramsombhob 

Chu-^^an T-'.rakit 

Chin Clyparn 

'Wanida Chanthanathas 

Phongchari Choonhawan 

Aree Sombcondarironglcul 

Srichan Viputtikul 

Suchitra Uta^nawatin 

Runfirtip Hovanotayan 

Ratiina Tochamahachai 

vianna Topibulpong 

K 0 p po r n P u angs uv; an 

Pimcnmart Kruthano th 

Pachuen Tiwanondha 

Punneo Onkvisessphiboon 

Jureeratana Pon^3paew 

Santi Israphan 

I.'ova t Rapoepisarn 

Somsri Keeratii/utthikul 
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Chuman Tirakit 
Suchitra Utarnav/atin 
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Santi Israphan 
Runct i p Hov ano t ay an 

PUBLICATIONS COr^MITTEE 

Somlux Su\janpanich 
Pinonmarl Kruthanooth 
Aree Somboondanron^/kul 
Pun tharec Veerapnan 
Santi Israphan 
Kornsii Puanganukroa 
Siunalee K« -'dnonthon 
Pavana Vajarasathi ra 
Lawan Boonsiri 
Chav/at Sambunruang 
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